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Beginning of 1932 Marked 
Turn of the Tide 


By the Editor 


New Year’s day, 1932, was more than a mere date 
printed upon a calendar in the history of-the railroads 
of the United States. It will be long referred to as 
marking approximately the time, when in the greatest 
crisis in railway history, the tide turned, and the earn- 
ing capacity of the railroad industry ceased to decline 
and began to increase. As it will be recalled as mark- 
ing the turn of the tide in railway affairs, so it will 
probably be recalled as marking the turn of the tide 
in the longest and most profound depression ever 
known in Anierican business. 

Toward the end of 1931 the financial condition of 
the railways presented the most serious and dangerous 
problem that had developed during the Great Depres- 
sion. At the beginning of the New Year the tide had 
turned in their affairs because there was going into 
effect an increase of $100,000,000 or more annually in 
their freight rates, which had been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and there was in 
immediate prospect a reduction, for one year, of 10 
per cent in the average wage paid by them.which, upon 
the basis of the payroll of 1931, would save them about 
$215,000,000. 

Assuming an increase in freight business, the total 
benefit derived by the railways from these changes 
would exceed the aggregate of about $315,000,000 in- 
dicated by the figures; and a slight improvement in 
freight business actually was occurring. In September 
car loadings were 22 per cent less than in 1930 and 36 
per cent less than in 1929. In October they were 
19% per cent less than in 1930 and 34.3 per cent less 
than in 1929. In November they were 18.6 per cent 
less than in 1930 and 31.3 per cent less than in 1929. 
The improvement shown was very small, but it indi- 
cated definitely that the long decline which began in 
October, 1929, and continued without interruption until 
the end of September, 1931, had at last stopped. 

The 10 per cent reduction in wages had not yet been 


agreed upon, but the appointment of committees to 
represent the railway labor organizations and the rail- 
ways in negotiations regarding both unemployment and 
wages had been brought about in a way which indi- 
cated that a reduction of wages in a short time was 
virtually certain. Every well-informed person, includ- 
ing railway labor leaders, realizes that failure of the 
negotiations to result in a reduction of wages would 
be a severe blow, at this critical time, to the entire 
business structure of the country, and would prolong 
the depression and increase unemployment. Therefore, 
such failure seems very improbable. 


Improvement in Employment and Purchases 


An advance in freight rates and an early reduction 
of wages will not only save many railways from finan- 
cial disaster, but will also result in increases of em- 
ployment and purchases by the railways. 
in their purchases will increase production and em- 
ployment by manufacturers of railway equipment and 
materials, and the beneficial effects will 
throughout the entire country. Under normal condi- 
tions the annual purchases of the Class _I railways of 
the United States from manufacturers amount to about 
$1,350,000,000 and from producers of fuel to about 
$350,000,000, a total of $1,700,000,000. In 1931 thei: 
purchases from manufacturers amounted to about 
$639,000,000, and from producers of fuel to about 
$224,000,000, a total of about $863,000,000, or a re- 
duction of about $840,000,000, or almost 50 per cent. 
No one other thing could do more to help general 
business than an increase in the earning capacity of 
the railroads and its use to prevent railroad bankrupt 
cies and to increase employment and purchases. 

The year 1931 will, it is to be hoped, stand out for 
ever as the worst in railroad history. The total earnings 
of the Class I roads were about $4,246,500,000, or 
about $1,100,000,000 less than in 1930 and about $2. 
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100,000,000 less than in 1929. This vast decline was 
due to losses of revenue from every kind of traffic. It 
was three times as great as the decline that occurred in 
the depression of 1921-1922, and made total earnings 
the smallest since 1917. Freight business was about 
30 per cent less than in 1929 and about 20 per cent less 
than in 1930, and during the second half of the year 
was actually less than in 1921, although both were 
years of depression. Passenger business was 17.8 per 
cent less than in 1930, 29 per cent less than in 1929, 
and 53 per cent less than in 1920. 


Reductions of Expenditures in 1931 


Total operating expenses were about $3,262,300,000, 
a reduction of about $713,400,000 as compared with 
1930 and of about $1,298,500,000 as compared with 
1929. Net operating income was about $552,900,000, a 
reduction of about $332,100,000 as compared with 1930 
and of about $721,700,000 as compared with 1929. It 
was about $63,000,000 less than in 1921, the last year 
of severe depression, and was the smallest amount 
earned since 1901 excepting when the war-time guaran- 
tees were in effect. aa 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gigantic reduc- 
tion of operating expenses effected was accomplished 
mainly by the most drastic retrenchments in main- 
tenance. Expenditures for maintenance of equipment 
were about $202,000,000 less than in 1930 and about 
$388,000,000 less than in 1929. Expenditures for 
maintenance of way were about $173,000,000 less than 
in 1930 and about $324,000,000 less than in 1929. Total 
expenditures for all maintenance were thus about 
$375,000,000 less than in 1930, a reduction of 22 per 
cent, and $712,000,000 less than in 1929, a reduction 
of 34 per cent. 


Physical Properties Deteriorate 


To say that the physical properties of the railways 
have deteriorated because of the huge reductions of 
maintenance expenditures would be merely to state the 
obvious, although no available figures indicate compre- 
hensively the extent of this deterioration. The num- 
ber of locomotives reported as in bad order on Novem- 
ber 1 was only 12.0 per cent, but if those held out of 
service for running repairs had been included, as they 
were up to September 1, 1930, the figure would have 
exceeded 22 per cent, and been the worst reported 
since the latter part of 1922, during the shop em- 
ployees’ strike. The number of freight cars reported 
as in bad order was 9 per cent, or the largest, excepting 
in September, 1924, since June 1, 1923. There is a 
well-known tendency to make bad order reports as 
favorable as possible during periods of retrenchment. 
Therefore, it is safe to say that equipment generally is 
in the worst condition, excepting during the shop 
crafts strike in 1922, since the railroads were returned 
to private operation in 1920. 

This condition is obscured now by the fact that in 
handling a small volume of freight business it is not 
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necessary to use as much equipment as normally, but 
it will become plain enough when traffic increases. 

One reason why the railways were able to effect 
such drastic retrenchments in maintenance in 1931, and 
at the same time render as good service as they did, 
was that they made unusually large capital expendi- 
tures in 1930 in accordance with their promise to 
President Hoover to contribute all they could toward 
alleviating and abbreviating the depression. Their 
capital expenditures of almost $873,000,000 in 1930 
were the largest since 1926, and resulted, among other 
things, in the installation of 782 new locomotives and 
76,909 freight cars. Capital expenditures were reduced 
relatively as much in 1931 as maintenance expendi- 
tures, and the number of new locomotives placed in serv- 
ice was only 133 and the number of freight cars only 
12,707. Final figures undoubtedly will show that the 
amount of new and rebuilt equipment placed in service 
last year was the smallest in any year for which statis- 
tics are available. The number of locomotives ordered 
during the year was only 235; freight cars, 10,880; 
and passenger cars, 11. The smallest orders ever re- 
ported before were those placed in 1919, under gov- 
ernment operation, and were, locomotives, 214; freight 
cars, 22,062; and passenger cars, 306. 


Motive Power Trends 


If measuring by the volume of orders placed during 
the year, one would be forced to the conclusion that 
progress in motive power and rolling stock was nearer 
to a complete standstill in 1931 than in any previous 
year in railroad history. This is, however, not a true 
index of progress affecting the future efficiency and 
capacity of the railroads for rendering a service in 
keeping with modern commercial requirements. 

Two noteworthy events are in the record of 1931 
locomotive progress. These are the completion of the 
two multi-pressure locomotives, one for the Canadian 
Pacific and one for the New York Central, the design 
of which was the joint project of the Superheater 
Company, the American Locomotive Company, and the 
respective railroads. This event marks the distinctive 
entrance into a field of truly high pressures in Ameri- 
can locomotive design, requiring radical departures in 
proportions, arrangement and details of construction 
from conventional practices. The second event was 
the recent completion by the American Locomotive 
Company of two Hudson type locomotives for the 
New York Central which, with the exception of the 
trailer axles, have complete installations of roller bear- 
ings on all axle journals. These two locomotives both 
have SKF engine trucks. One has SKF bearings and 
the other Timken bearings on the driving-axle and 
tender-axle journals. They are the first steam loco- 
motives with driving axles so equipped which have 
been purchased by any railroad. 

The past year has seen a widespread increase of 
interest in the application of air conditioning to pas- 
senger cars and the development of several new sys- 
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tems by which it can be effected. From a development 
of this character, once inaugurated, there is no turning 
back. The extent to which it has demonstrated its 
ability to remove two of the principal discomforts of 
' railway travel—heat and dust—has already created a 
widespread public desire for it which must be served. 


New Era in Freight Equipment 


The events. of the past year mark the beginning of a 
new era in the development of rolling stock for freight 
transportation. The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in permitting departures from the con- 
ventional tariff structure, to aid the railroads in their 
efforts to meet the competition of motor trucks on the 
highways, has opened an entirely new field for the 
exercise of initiative and ingenuity by railway manage- 
ments in providing new forms of transportation serv- 
ice which will undoubtedly grow steadily in importance. 
These forms of service require the use of demountable 
containers, several types of which are already well de- 
veloped. It would be difficult to predict the extent of 
the influence this movement may have on the character 
of railway rolling stock or just what form the new 
rolling stock ultimately may assume. That this in- 
fluence will be large and that it will effect great changes 
in practice may, however, be stated. with confidence. 

The quality of the service which motive power and 
rolling stock is still rendering, after many months of 
extremely drastic curtailments of expenditures for 
maintenance, -is evidence of the high standards of 
maintenance which had been in effect for several years 
prior to the advent of the general business depression. 
With the limited volume in which materials and ap- 
pliances needed to maintain rolling stock have been 
purchased during the past year, however, few of the 
locomotives and cars now in storage will be found in 
condition for immediate service when need for their 
use arises. 


Construction Activities in 1931 


While the railways made heavy expenditures for 
construction purposes in 1931, the total amount spent 
fell considerably below that for 1930, the contrast being 
more sharply defined by reason of the fact that 1930 
marked the climax of almost a decade of intensive de- 
velopment of railway facilities. Many of the more 
important projects that were in progress during the 
year were carried over from previous years. In recent 
years, the number of new projects that were started has 
largely offset those that were completed. In 1931, how- 
ever, the amount of work completed far exceeded that 
undertaken, so that present indications point to a fur- 
ther sharp curtailment in 1932 in both internal im- 
provements and new lines. 

Confirming the forecast made a year ago, a larger 
mileage of new lines was completed during 1931 than 
in 1930. A total of 748 miles of new lines was com- 
pleted and placed in service, or 235 miles more than in 
1930. This was a greater mileage than was completed 
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in any year between 1917 and 1925, while it has been 
exceeded only three times since 1917. The number of 
new lines under construction or projected at the end 


of the year was less than in any recent year, the pros- 
pect being that the new mileage completed in 1932 will 


‘be the smallest since 1893. 


The mileage of second, third and fourth main tracks 
built in 1931 dropped sharply, although this was a 
continuation of the trend of recent years. This is ex- 
plained largely by the fact that recent improvements 
in equipment and methods for directing and controlling 
train movements have so increased the operating ca- 
pacity of main tracks as to make unnecessary additional 
traffic lanes. Grade separations continued to exact a 
heavy toll from the railways, the ratio of this form of 
capital expenditure to the total having risen sharply 
during- 1931. : 

In Canada 250 miles of new lines were built in 1931, 
as compared with 385 miles in 1930, being the smallest 
mileage completed since 1922. With the exception of 
that year and of 1917 and 1918, it was also the lowest 
since 1904.. In Mexico, railway construction remained 
practically at a standstill, only 4.2 miles being com- 
pleted in 1931, while there is little prospect of construc- 
tion activity in the near future. 

Closely allied with construction activities is the 
abandonment of lines that have outlived their useful- 
ness. The difficulties which are besetting many small 
roads and branch lines of larger systems were reflected 
in the increase of 101 miles of lines abandoned last 
year, the total for the year being 795 miles, as com- 
pared with 694 miles in 1930. This is 47 miles in 
excess of the mileage of new lines completed, and com- 
pares with a net decrease of 181 miles of main lines in 
1930 and a net increase of 91 miles in 1929 and of 513 
miles in 1928. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


In the first 10 months of 1931, the Class I railways 
spent $470,724,273 for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, as compared with $620,090,685 and $737,344,717 
in the corresponding periods of 1930 and 1929, re- 
spectively. In other words, their expenditures were 
24.1 per cent less than in the same period of 1930 and 
36.2 per cent less than in 1929. The number of men 
employed in the maintenance of roadway and structures 
in the first nine months of 1931 ranged from 260,900 
in February to 310,044 in June, compared with a mini- 
mum of 274,479 men in December, 1930, and a maxi- 
mum of 408,042 in May, 1930. However, a more 
significant comparison of maintenance of way opera- 
tions in 1931 with those of previous years is afforded 
by the fact that the maximum expenditure in any 
month in that year, namely, $59,008,782 in June, was 
only $3,997,000 more than the lowest expenditure in 
any month between January, 1925, and December, 
1929, and that the average monthly outlay in the first 
10 months of 1931 was less than in any individual 
month between February, 1922, and November, 1930. 
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The disparity was even more marked with respect 
to employment, as the maximum force in 1931—310,- 
044 men—was smaller than that employed in any 
month between January, 1922, and February, 1930. 
In other words, maintenance of way operations have 
been substantially on a “winter basis” since October, 
1930. The total expenditure for maintenance of way 
in 1931, estimated in the neighborhood of $540,000,000, 
was lower than for any year since 1917. 

Because the railways were in excellent physical. con- 
dition in the fall of 1929, because the subsequent de- 
cline in traffic resulted in an appreciable reduction in 
wear and tear, and because the protracted drought 
gave rise to an abnormal solidification of roadbeds, the 
sharp curtailment of maintenance operations in 1930 
was attended by no serious depreciation of tracks and 
structures during that year. By concentrating activi- 
ties on upkeep rather than on normal replacements, it 
has been possible for the railways to go through a 
second year of even more restricted expenditures with 
no serious evidences of the deterioration that has oc- 
curred. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
adherence to this policy has resulted in an accumula- 
tion of deferred renewals which cannot be postponed 
indefinitely. 


Improvements in Maintenance Facilities and Practice 


Notwithstanding decreased appropriations for main- 
tenance of way and structures, improvements in prac- 
tice have continued, so that 1931 was not without its 
far-reaching developments. Chief among these was 
the adoption of the 152-lb. rail section by the Pennsyl- 
vania for its heavy-traffic lines. Another innovation, 
the product of several years of experimental work by 
the Milwaukee, is the practice of heat-treating the ends 
of rails to increase their resistance to flow and batter 
of the surface metal. Among changes in the organiza- 
tion of track forces, which has been under critical 
scrutiny for several years, is that adopted by the 
Burlington on all of its lines west of the Missouri 
river. This embodies the employment of inspector- 
supervisors, who not only function as track patrolmen, 
but provide a much closer check on the day-to-day 
performance of the section gangs than is possible with 
the supervision usually provided. 

Continued progress has been made by the manu fac- 
turers in the development of new and improved labor- 
saving equipment, and more new power tools and ma- 
chines were introduced during the year than in any 
equal period in the past decade. 


Signaling Progress in 1931 


The volume of signaling facilities placed in service 
during 1931 approximated 61 per cent of that for 1930. 
The number of interlockings was about equal to that 
for the previous year, but the mileage of road equipped 
with automatic block signals was only about 40 per 
cent of that so protected in 1930. Most of the carriers 
followed active programs of automatic highway cross- 
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ing protection during 1931, over 1,136 crossings, in- 
volving 2,368 signals and 34 gates, being so protected, 
as compared with about 1,300 crossings using 2,984 
signals and 46 gates during the previous year. The 
use of the new A. R. A. standard “STOP” signs in 
connection with many of the signals was a develop- 
ment during the year. Continued favor was being 
shown for spring switches, 122 such installations being 
made in 1931, as compared with 152 in 1930. 

During 1931 centralized traffic control assumed an 
increasingly important role in the reduction of operat- 
ing expenses by reason of its three fundamental fea- 
tures, the direction of train movements by signal indi- 
cation without written train orders, the automatic 
“OS” ing of trains, and the power operation of re- 
motely controlled switches. Centralized control was 
installed during 1931 on 416 miles of line, involving 
411 power-operated switches and 879 controlled sig- 
nals. 

Activities in automatic train control construction 
were limited to one 133-mile installation on the Michi- 
gan Central. It is not expected that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will issue any further orders 
requiring train control installations in the near future. 
However, judging by the detailed investigations that 
are being made of operating conditions, and the re- 
peated references to train control protection in reports 
of accident investigations, the commission is in no 
sense permitting the subject of automatic train control 
to be forgotten. On the other hand, during 1931, the 
Great Northern petitioned the commission for per- 
mission to remove the train control system on 229 
miles of its main line between New Rockford, N. D., 
and Williston. No action has yet been taken by the 
commission, but it is rumored that several other roads 
on which continuous train control systems are in serv- 
ice are now investigating the practicability of eliminat- 
ing the automatic train stop features and retaining only 
the cab signaling. 


Advances in Freight Service 


One of the outstanding features of the year was the 
speeding-up of freight service, particularly merchan- 
dise trains. This shortening of freight train schedules 


represents efforts by the railways to meet truck compe-_ 


tition. Some notable examples of fast merchandise 
trains are the “Maine Bullet” operated by the Boston 
& Maine and the New Haven, which provides over- 
night delivery between Portland, Maine, and New 
York, and also between intermediate points ; the “Speed 
Witch” operated in overnight service by the New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania between Boston and Bal- 
timore; the “Blue Streak”, which runs overnight be- 
tween St. Louis and Texarkana and Shreveport, and 
which averages close to 40 miles an hour, including 
stops, between St. Louis and Pine Bluff; the “Mer- 
chandise Special” of the Missouri Pacific, which op- 
erates on a similarly fast schedule between St. Louis, 
Little Rock, Ark., Texarkana and Shreveport. On a 
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number of other roads, particularly in the west, it is 
quite common now to give overnight service on mer- 
chandise freight within a radius of 300 miles. 

Another interesting event of 1931 was the action of 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lacka- 
wanna and the Jersey Central in providing for the 
movement of truck bodies in the territory generally 
between New York and Richmond, Va., the latter point 
being reached through the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac. This plan contemplates that competitive 
truck lines will ship their loaded truck bodies over the 
railways on overnight trains at rates which will be less 
than the cost of carrying the truck bodies over the road 
by truck and which will be sufficiently high to enable 
the railway to show a net on the operation. 


Railroad Employment 


The effects produced upon railroad employment in 
1931 by the necessity of effecting every possible re- 
trenchment can only be described as terrible. In 1920, 
the year in which they were returned to private opera- 
tion, the railways had 2,054,160 employees and paid 
$3,734,000,000 in wages. The number had been greatly 
increased under government operation, and was fur- 
ther increased by the general establishment of the 
eight-hour day by the Railroad Administration just 
before the resumption of private operation. The num- 
ber of employees in 1923 was 1,879,770. Owing to the 
decline of passenger traffic and to improvements in 
plants and operating methods, it slowly declined to 
1,686,769 in 1929. Owing principally to the depres- 
sion, it further declined in 1930 to 1,510,688, while in 
the first ten months of 1931 it approximated only 
1,282,000. In 1929 the total pay roll was $2,941 ,000,- 
000, in 1930 only $2,590,000,000 and in 1931 only about 
$2,117,000,000. It will be seen that the average num- 
ber of employees in 1931 was about 405,000 less than 
in 1929, 598,000 less than in 1923, and 379,000 less 
than in 1921, during the last depression. It is not 
surprising, in view of these figures, that labor leaders 
and employees are seeking for ways to reduce unem- 
ployment of railroad men. 


Causes and Remedies of Unemployment 


It is significant that there was no complaint of gen- 
eral unemployment in this country in the years 1923- 
1929, while there was such complaint throughout the 
years 1930-1931. This is significant because there has 
been such lack of complaint during periods of pros- 
perity, and such prevalence of complaint during years 
of depression, ever since the era of machine production 
began more than a century ago; and the causes to 
which unemployment has been attributed and the 
remedies proposed for it always have been the same. 
It has always been attributed chiefly to “over-produc- 
tion”, and the principal remedy always proposed has 
been a reduction of hours of work. Labor leaders are 
simply making history repeat itself by advocating a 
permanent ,reduction of hours of work as a cure for 
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the temporary unemployment caused by a depression. 

There is always some unemployment in every coun- 
try regardless of the extent of the use of modern ma- 
chinery and methods in its industry. The one and only 
thing needed to reduce unemployment to normal in the 
United States is a restoration of business activity to 
normal. The problem of restoring business activity to 
normal is the problem of increasing the purchase and 
consumption of goods, and thereby increasing the effec- 
tive.demand for their production. Production in the 
United States is now about 40 per cent less than two 
years ago, and the problem of unemployment would 
be largely solved by the creation of an effective de- 
mand for products that would restore production to 
what it was two years ago. 

Now, it would be ridiculous to say that the American 
people have reduced their effective demand for prod- 
ucts 40 per cent because they actually want 40 per 
cent less goods. They want many more things now 
than they ever did. The average income of all Ameri- 
can families, rich or poor, in 1929 was less than $3,000. 
Was there any American family with an income of, 
say, $2,500 that would-then have opposed having it 
increased to $5,000? Does anybody doubt that if the 
average family had had its income doubled its ex- 
penditures would have been doubled? Does anybody 
believe that there would have been a “general over- 
production” if each family had bought, or tried to buy, 
twice as much as it actually did buy in 1929? Does 
anybody believe that the depression would continue 
owing to “over-production” if the American people 
should today suddenly have their buying power 
doubled ? 


Unemployment and Reduction of Working Hours 


There never has been in the history of mankind any 
such thing as “general over-production”, and certainly 
it cannot be said that unemployment is due at present 
to “over-production”, when there is 40 per cent less 
production than two years ago, and virtually every 
family in the country is buying much less than it wants 
to. The depression has been caused, prolonged and 
deepened by belated effects of the great war, and by 
the effects of blunders made subsequently by leaders 
in public affairs, in business and in labor organizations 
throughout the world. The way to revive general 
business and employment is to remedy the effects of 
past mistakes and avoid similar mistakes in future. 

To carry out the program of labor leaders to reduce 
hours of work in industry in general, and on the rail- 
ways in particular, would be simply to make another 
huge mistake that would both delay the revival of 
business and prevent subsequent prosperity from being 
as great as it otherwise would be. This program con- 
templates six hours work for eight hours pay. The 
reduction of hours would, under normal conditions, re- 
duce production and thereby reduce the total income 
of the American people, because total income is neces- 
sarily derived from total production. Eight hours pay 
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for six hours work would increase the average hourly 
wage 33% per cent. This would increase cost of 
production in the industries in which the six-hour day 
was established, and reduce the demand for the prod- 
ucts of these industries if the longer working day 
without any corresponding change in wages were main- 
tained in other industries. If working hours were re- 
duced and hourly wages increased in all industries the 
effects would be to reduce production and increase 
production costs in all industries. The products of 
each industry constitute its demand for the products 
of all other industries. Reduce the products of each 
industry, and there will be a reduction in the demand 
for the products of all industries. Reduce the demand 
for the products of all industries, and there will be no 
increase in employment. Therefore, while general re- 
duction of hours of work will give more leisure, it will 
reduce production, reduce the national income and re- 
duce what all the people can buy and have, but will 
not increase employment in periods of prosperity or 
reduce unemployment in periods of depression. 


Unemployment on the Railroads 


The causes of unemployment in the railroad industry 
are somewhat different from the causes of unemploy- 
ment in American industry generally. Prior to 1920 
there were constant improvements in railway plants 
and operating methods which caused increases in aver- 
age output per employee; but there were also large 
increases in both passenger and freight traffic which 
caused increases in the demand for railway service 
that more than offset the effect of the increase in 
average output per employee, and in consequence there 
was a Steady increase in the number of employees. 
The improvements in railway plants and operating 
methods made since 1920 have been relatively no 
greater, and the increase in the average output per 
employee has actually been less, than before; but pas- 
senger traffic has steadily declined, freight business 
has increased only one-seventh to one-tenth as much 
annually as prior to 1920, and, the effect of the increase 
in average output per employee not having been offset 
by the effects of the increases of traffic and of demand 
for railway service as formerly, there was a decline in 
the total number of employees between 1923 and 1929. 

Railway labor leaders propose establishment of a 
six-hour day at eight hours pay to remedy the result- 
ing unemployment of railway men. This, however, 
would cause a huge increase in railway operating ex- 
penses. If railway rates were correspondingly in- 
creased there would be a decline in the demand for 
railway service, because more traffic would be diverted 
to other means of transportation, and this would 
speedily reduce employment by the railroads. If rates 
were not increased to offset the increase in operating 


expenses all the railroads would be thrown into bank- 


ruptcy, and private management and private capital 
would retire from the field, because they will not stay 
in any industry that cannot be conducted at a profit. 
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Government ownership would result, but it can hardly 
be believed that the taxpaying public would long con- 
sent to pay huge deficits incurred to enable railway 
employees to get eight hours pay for six hours work. 

The only solution of the railroad problem in the in- 
terest of all concerned is to reduce operating expenses 
and taxes and increase earnings enough to enable the 
railways to pay a reasonable return to investors, and 
employ all the labor and buy all the equipment and 
materials that they need. Railway employees, as well 
as railway investors and manufacturers and producers. 
of fuel for whom the railways afford a market, have a 
common interest in helping to restore railway earning 
capacity, because, in years of both prosperity and de- 
pression, they all suffer together the effects of inade- 
quate railway earning capacity. In 1931 the net op- 
erating income earned by the railways for investors 
was about 57 per cent less than in 1929, the wages paid 
by them about 28 per cent less, and their purchases 
trom manufacturers about 53 per cent less.. While 
labor is proposing legislation to remedy the effects of 
railway unemployment, these figures show that it has 
suffered rélatively less in the last two years from the 
effects of the depression upon the railways than either 
railway investors or those from whom the railways. 
make purchases. 


The Railways as a Market 


Even in a period of depression, however, the rail- 
roads afford a large market. It is often said that in 
the railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry it is “always a feast or a famine”, but the rail- 
ways have to operate and render service whether busi- 
ness is good or bad, ard probably, on the whole, they 
afford as stable a market as almost any other industry. 
In the five years ending with 1930 they expended an 
average annually of $276,300,000 for equipment and 
of $1,081,000,000 for materials and supplies, making 
average annual purchases, direct and indirect, from 
manufacturers of about $1,357,300,000. Correspond- 
ing expenditures in 1931 amounted to about $80,000,- 
000 for equipment, and to about $560,000,000 for ma- 
terials and supplies, making total purchases from 
manufacturers of about $640,000,000. This was a 
reduction of about $718,000,000, or 53 per cent, as com- 
pared with the average of the preceding five years. 
The reductions in the quantities purchased were less 
than these figures indicate because prices were lower 
than in the preceding five years. An industry that 
spends $640,000,000 with manufacturers even in a year 
of the severest depression ever known affords a very 
large market, and while those who manufacture for the 
railways suffered greatly last year from the reduction 
of their business they can hardly be said to have been 
completely out of business when the aggregate pur- 
chases made from them were so large. 

As usual in every period of depression, the manu- 
facturers of equipment were the most affected, pur- 
chases from them having shown a decline as compared 
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with those of the preceding five years of about 70 per 
cent, while other purchases declined less than 50 per 
cent. Purchases of fuel in the five years ending with 
1930 averaged about $393,500,000 annually, while in 
1931 they amounted to only about $224,200,000. 


Aishton on Future of the Railways 


In an article published elsewhere in this issue, R. H. 
Aishton, chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, says: ! 

“Any one who is pessimistic as to the railroads’ 
future is lacking in confidencé in the future of this 
United States. The railroads are not among these 
calamity howlers. It is unthinkable that an industry 
second in importance to nothing in the country, except 
possibly agriculture, in the final analysis will ever be 
permitted by the people of this country to retrogress to 
that condition of inadequate transportation which ex- 
isted only a few years ago. The railroads further be- 
lieve that the shipping public, legislators, and regulat- 
ing authorities will recognize this to a greater degree 
than ever in view of the situation confronting their 
means of transportation today.” 

The experience of the railways during the last 
decade, and especially during the present depression, 
might not seem encouraging, and yet that very experi- 
ence justifies the optimism expressed by Mr. Aishton. 
Both the national and state governments and the man- 
agements of the railways followed certain policies dur- 
ing this period. The national and state governments 
restricted the earnings of the railways too much and 
fostered excessive competition with them by subsidiz- 
ing other means of transportation without regulating 
them. The railways did not act with sufficient unity 
and aggressiveness in maintaining their rates and de- 
manding fairer and more constructive regulation. The 
existing railway situation is the result. 

With this experience behind them, and the present 
railway situation confronting them, more unity and 
aggressiveness by railway managements in controlling 
competition between themselves and demanding fair 
treatment from public authorities, and a public senti- 
ment that will back them in demanding such treatment, 
may reasonably be expected. 


Attitudes of Commission and Employees 


One favorable sign is the attitude recently assumed 
by a majority of the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. While not conceding in its opinion 
in the 15 per cent rate case or in its annual report that 
its regulation of rates is largely responsible for the 
present railway financial situation, the commission did 
finally allow the railways to use according to their own 
plan the revenues that will be derived from the advance 
in rates authorized by it. It also made highly con- 
structive comments and suggestions regarding the way 
in which the railways should co-operate in future and 
regarding the way in which other means of transporta- 


tion should be treated to establish equality of oppor- 


tunity between them and the railways. Criticism of 
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the commission’s past policy is warranted; but it can 
be very helpful to the railways in dealing with the 
problems presented by prevailing unfair and exces- 
sive competition in the field of transportation, and it 
is gratifying and encouraging that it shows a disposi- 
tion to do so. 

Another favorable sign is the attitude of railway 
eniployees. The railway labor organizations are adopt- 
ing a militant policy regarding the subsidization and 
lack of regulation of competing carriers which has been 
causing so many railway men to lose their employment. 
They have great political power, and if they use it to 
protect railway traffic and employment from unfair 
competition they will incidentally use it in such a way 
as to be very helpful to the railways. The recent atti- 
tude of railway labor leaders and employees regarding 
wages also has been unprecedentedly reasonable and 
fair. Most of them have squarely faced the fact that, 
under existing conditions, wages must be reduced, at 
least temporarily. This is an entirely new attitude, and 
inspires hope of greater co-operation between manage- 
ments and employees in the future that will be bene- 
ficial to both. 


Zero-Hour of Railroads Has Passed 

Public sentiment toward the railways had been made 
unprecedentedly favorable during the years of pros- 
perity by the remarkable improvement in service, and 
has been made even more favorable by the desperate 
financial plight to which the railways have been re- 
duced by the depression. While many shippers op- 
posed the 15 per cent advance in freight rates, many 
of them also favored it. Business men generally have 
recognized more fully and frankly within recent 
months than ever before that there is something: seri- 
ously wrong with the transportation situation in the 
United States, and that it must be righted. Business 
men are no more anxious to pay higher rates than em- 
ployees are to receive smaller wages; but it is highly 
significant that apparently they will join without much 
protest in temporarily paying higher rates and accept- 
ing lower wages, which combined will be equivalent to 
furnishing the railways with over $300,000,000 more 
revenues in 1932 than in 1931, and if traffic improves, 
they will be equivalent to furnishing revenues aggre- 
gating even more than this amount. 

The net operating income earned by the railways 
and the average number of persons employed by them 
in 1931 was the smallest in thirty-years. On December 
17 the average market price of railway stocks was 35 
per cent less than any average ever reported in any 
previous depression, and 51 per cent less than the 
lowest average reported in the depression of 1921. 
Apparently this was the zero hour in railroad financial 
history. Prices of both railway bonds and stocks have 
since advanced, and there are numerous good reasons 
for believing that, while many railways are not out of 
financial danger, the general railway situation will be 
far better at the end of 1932 than it was at the end of 
1931. 








How to Solve the Railroad Problem 


By R. H. Aishton 


Chairman Executive Committee, Association of Railway Executives 


UCH experience has demonstrated that in at- 
M tempting to solve a problem it is always wisdom 
first to consider what the causes were leading 
up to that particular situation. As the railways see it 
their problem, largely a financial one, as of today is 
chargeable to— ; 
1. A severe and long continued business depression. 
2. Defects in the regulatory system, which result in 
the inability of the railroads in normal times to build 
up reserves sufficient to deal effectively with emergencies 
and depressions such as now exist. No system can be 
sound which encourages rate reductions in prosperous 
times and increases them in times of economic distress. 
3. Competition with un- 
regulated forms of transpor- 
tation. 


The Railroads’ Solution 


It is the railroad belief— 

A. That the greatest meas- 
ure of help will come through 
an increase in traffic, al- 
though this will not solve the 
problem for the future. 

B. That, in the light of the 
experience of the last eleven 
years, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that the public inter- 
est requires a review of those 
provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act which directly and 
adversely affect the credit of 
the carriers. 

C. That all agencies fur- 
nishing transportation for 
hire should be appropriately 
regulated in order that sta- 
bility and equal opportunity 
among them may be created 
and established. This is nec- 
essary so there may be a 
complete and _ coordinated 
system of transportation embracing all land and water 
transportation agencies. 

It would then be possible to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions as to the proper sphere of each method of trans- 
portation. Future efforts would be devoted to providing 
the most satisfactory means of transportation at the 
lowest possible cost, all items of cost being included. 
No solution of the problem as to the part the various 
forms of transportation may finally play in the ultimate 
transportation structure of this country can be worked 
out until all are brought under approximately the same 
general requirements as to regulation. 


No General Prosperity Unless Railways Prosper 


It is generally admitted that the railroads, to quote the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are “the backbone 
and most of the other vital bones of the transportation 
system of the country.” The magnitude of the invest- 
ment in railroad transportation and its supreme im- 
portance to the public is, regrettable to say, very often 
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overlooked by those responsible for both legislation and 
regulation. Back of this apparently lies a failure to 
realize the indisputable fact that we cannot have general 
prosperity in this country without prosperous railroads. 


Consolidation Imperative—Co-operation Also 


As to the things that can be done by the railroads 
themselves, they not only believe it necessary, but are 
continuing their energetic efforts in even greater degree, 
if possible, to bring about a reduction in their costs of 
operation in every manner, including the opportunities 
made possible by consolidation and by cooperative 
effort. 

They have made _ enor- 
mous strides in the direction 
of economical and efficient 
operation, particularly since 
1923, through modernization 
of their machine and by a 
change of operating meth- 
ods, with consequent great 
reductions in operating and 
maintenance costs. 

There is still room for 
continued improvement, but 
to accomplish it means a con- 
tinuation of expenditures for 
improved equipment and 
other facilities that have 
helped to produce that result. 
It cannot be expected that 
there can be any great fur- 
ther inflow of capital to this 
backbone of the country’s 
commerce unless the return 
on that capital will justify 
the continuation of such ex- 
penditures. 


Future of the Railroads 


Any one who is pessimistic 
as to the railroads’ future is 
lacking in confidence in the future of this United States. 
The railroads are not among these calamity howlers. It 
is unthinkable that an industry second in importance to 
nothing in the country, except possibly agriculture, in 
the final analysis will ever be permitted by the people 
of this country to retrogress to that condition of inade- 
quate transportation which existed only a few years 
ago. 

The railroads further believe that the shipping 
public, legislators and regulating authorities will recog- 
nize this to a greater degree than ever, in view of the 
situation confronting their means of transportation 
today. 

It is their further belief that such a constructive 
public view is in the making and will result in a stabiliza- 
tion that will permit the country to go forward with 
greater prosperity than ever. To bring transportation 
in all forms into effective coordination and under proper 
public supervision and regulation will contribute ma- 
terially to such revival. 
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Supply Field's Prospects for 1932 
By Alba B. johnson 


President, Railway Business Association 


MANUFACTURER of locomotives the other 
A day described his reaction to an inquiry. The 

order would be for one locomotive. “I did not 
refer this to any other officer of the company,” he said, 
“but spent three days hunting for the prospective buyer. 
When I had found him I devoted the whole of one after- 
noon to discussing changes in design.’’ He did not say 
whether he ultimately received the order. The inci- 
dent reflects a condition in which all ordinary propor- 
tions and dimensions of business volume and value are 
in the discard. The stout-hearted can still laugh at a 
joke on themselves and their 
famine. Men of long mem- 
ories and strong telescopes 
can foresee the revival, prob- 
ably swift when it starts and 
immense because preparation 
for it has been prudently 
tardy. But for the moment 
aS we cross the invisible line 
into 1932 the industry is still 
under a strain so protracted 
that not even the oldest pa- 
triarch amongst us can cite a 
parallel, and waxing cumula- 
tively intense. 

The year now ending is the 
first in the depression in 
which our guild has suffered 
the full force of deprivation 
without benefit of what 
President Hoover is now 
calling a “cushion.” Meas- 
ure purchases in terms of 
capital plus maintenance 
minus direct maintenance 
wages. In 1930 this figure 
was $141,000,000 off from 
1929, or 8.4 per cent. But 
while in the same year 
maintenance (including 
wages) declined from $2,- 
058,000,000 to $1,724,000,- 
000, or 16.2 per cent, reflect- 
ing a drop of 15.9 per cent in gross railway operating 
revenue, capital outlays were affected by the President’s 
conference with railway executives in November, 1929, 
who agreed to maintain or enlarge their capital pro- 
grams for 1930. The actual outcome was enlargement. 
Capital expenditures in 1930 reached $872,608,000, an 
increase over 1929 of $18,887,000, or 2.2 per cent. 

Well before the end of 1930 it was evident to all 
concerned that keeping up capital programs by joint 
resolutions of the several groups upon whom that course 
had been urged at the White House was not going to 
pry the country out of contraction, and that in any 
event no industry, least of all the railroads, due to 
special limitations, could persist with it on any available 
financial resources short of Aladdin’s lamp. Even in the 
second half of 1930 capital outlay sagged off. So in 
1931, with total maintenance $1,372,000,000, or 33.3 per 


cent under 1929, capital outlays, as nearly as can be esti- 
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mated from figures already available, will hay 
haps not more than half 1929, or $427 ,000,000 
basis purchases in 1931 (capital plus maintenas 
direct maintenance wages) were $988,000,00 
from 1929 of $710,000,000, or 42 per cent 

If the forecaster curbs on the one hand his hoy a 
up-turn in traffic and railway earnings in 1932, and on 
the other his fear of further recession, he must conside1 
the railways’ “absolute” necessities and their tangibl 
resources. You might say that, given the amount the) 
“ought” to spend, they will spend all of it if they can, 
and, if not, as much of it 
as is given them. 

In view of the heroic capi- 
tal expenditures of 1930, 
such outlays were doubtless 
down to bed rock in 1931 
and can hardly be expected 
to rise above that figure in 
1932. With no break in the 
depression probably they will 
be about the same. Large 
projects carried through dur- 
ing a period of years and 
completed in 1931, may not 
be replaced, as things are, 
by the launching of others. 
This factor will tend to 
keep the capital total below 
1931. On the other hand, 
an increase in maintenance, 
if any, will involve a certain 
amount of expenditure 
charged to capital as a part 
of the operation—that is, re- 
placement of rolling stock, a 
structure or an appliance by 
a better one. 

May we, however, assume 
an increase in maintenance? 
It is serious to charge “un- 
der-maintenance,” and diffi- 
cult to support the assertion 
with facts or yardstick. I am 
willing to say, however, that I do not see how an in- 
crease can be deferred without a sag in standards. 
Roughly, maintenance rises and falls with the curve of 
traffic volume. A railroad repairs the damage that the 
traffic has done. Rather from observation and frag- 
mentary evidence than from systematic analysis, I have 
the impression that a stronger financial position would 
find the railways in general increasing maintenance at a 
higher rate than any actual rise in traffic volume. 

What can they do this with? 

In denying the 15 per cent advance the Commission 
specified a number of recent rate adjustments previously 
sanctioned and expected to produce additional revenue 
estimated by various authorities at from $50,000,000 to 
$90,000,000—say $70,000,000. The advances substi- 
tuted for 15 per cent by the Commission are commonly 
calculated to yield about $120,000,000 a year, or $150,- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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again ran downward in 1931, and to an even great- 

er extent than in 1930, with the result that the year 
‘closed in an atmosphere of considerable doubt and 
anxiety regarding the future. On the other hand, some 
elements of hope were discernible on the horizon at the 
year end, and all observers were looking eagerly for an 
economic sun whose rays might dispel the clouds of 
gloom and uncertainty that hung over the railways 
throughout the year. 

We may summarize the somber and the hopeful ele- 
ments in turn. As in 1930, all the traffic and revenue 
factors in rail operations in 1931 fell below the corres- 
ponding levels of the preceding year, and were thus 
cumulatively lower than in 1929. Traffic moved in less- 
er volume, revenues were down, expenditures of all 
kinds were further reduced, and the rate of return 
dropped perilously close to the vanishing point. Divi- 
dends were reduced or omitted by many of the leading 
railway corporations, several roads went into receiver- 
ship, and retrenchment was the order of the day in all 
lines of rail activity. 

Looking through these clouds of gloom, we may see 
some brighter gleams. The railways of the United 
States in 1931 presented a more solid front against ad- 
versity than in any peace-time period in their history. 
They filed a nation-wide petition for increased freight 
rates, and on a uniform basis for all districts. When 
the Interstate Commerce Commission granted them a 
partial rate increase, on condition that the revenues de- 
rived from the increase be pooled, the railways again 
made common cause and secured from the Commission 
certain modifications of the original conditions. At the 
close of the year, they were engaged in organizing the 
Railroad Credit Corporation for the strengthening of 
the financial position of the weaker lines, and were suc- 
cessful in assuring support of the railway companies 
for such a program. 

In addition, the railways in 1931 took a number of 


T assis lines on the chart of railway operations 


of Railway Operations 


in 1931 


Record for 1931 even worse 
than that of 1930 — Several 
hopeful factors in evidence 


at end of year 


By Dr. Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


steps toward a more nearly standardized handling of 
their labor and wage problems. 

_ Another gain was the growth of a clearer understand- 
ing of the railway situation in 1931 by the public than 
for some time in the past. Part of this was due to the 
facts developed in the course of the rate case, while 
part grew out of a gradually increasing public realiza- 
tion that railway credit is a foundation stone in our eco- 
nomic and financial structure. This realization mani- 
fested itself in a number of ways. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s original and supplemental reports 
in the rate case clearly typified it. Governmental inter- 
est in the financial welfare of the railways was exhibited 
in several quarters, culminating in the proposal for a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, contained in the 
President’s annual message to Congress. This proposal 
was under active consideration by Congress at the close 
of the year. 

How all these factors will eventuate cannot yet be 
foreseen. But with greater solidarity of interests and of 
policies within the industry, and with increasing public 
concern over its financial situation, it seems clear that 
foundations have been laid for a broader approach to its 
problems in the future. 


Outstanding Factors in 1931 


The fundamental features of railway operation in 
1931 are summarized below: 

1. Freight traffic in 1931 declined about 19 per cent 
below 1930. The cumulative declines of 1930 and 1931 
brought the level of freight movement in 1931 down to 
that of 1921. 

2. Passenger traffic fell 19 per cent below 1930. Total 
passenger-miles in 1931 were less in number than in any 
previous year since 1904. 

3. Total operating revenues in 1931 declined 20 per 
cent below 1930, the aggregate for the year being low- 
er than in any previous year since 1917. 

4. Total operating expenses were lower in 1931 than 
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in 1930 by 18 per cent, and were less than for any pre- 
ceding year back to 1917. All of the principal groups 
of operating expenses were drastically reduced in 1931. 

5. The operating ratio averaged 76.9 per cent in 1931, 
compared with 74.4 per cent in 1930. 

6. Net railway operating income aggregated $534,- 
000,000 in 1931, which was a decline of $351,000,000, 
or 40 per cent, under 1930. The decline from 1929 to 
1931 was $741,000,000, or 58 per cent. 

7. Rate of return earned on railway property invest- 
ment was 1.99 per cent in 1931. The corresponding 
rates for 1930 and 1929 were 3.36 per cent and 4.84 
per cent, respectively. The rate for 1931 was lower 
than in any year since 1920. 

8. The index of railway efficiency in 1931 fell slight- 
ly below that of 1930, but was at a higher level than in 
any year from 1920 to 1929, inclusive. 

9. Five factors of railway performance made new 
records during the year 1931. 

Freight and passenger traffic continued to decline in 
1931. Table I is a traffic summary for the years 1926 
to 1931. Freight traffic is stated in terms of both rev- 
enue carloadings and net (revenue and non-revenue) 
ton-miles. The railway freight traffic of each of the 
years from 1926 to 1929, it will be recalled, was greater 
in amount than that of any year prior to 1926. 


Table | 
Comparative Traffic Statistics 


Revenue Carloadings 


Re ee ere ati fae, en) Died re PGS LET Oe ee eae eS me 37,250,000 
I en Ce cs pilak  NCaed Ram bom an eno 5r-ar'a =. alas pein eons NTR el wim eee 45,880,000 
ork alpha Ones od Ga oars SAR Ae ONG be Wacoernmered Dee eies 52,828,000 
RR es re Ry et tg Ons hs le. Sard cong a 51,590,000 
| ERAGE RIES Men D Ente Scent Rion, Me enyenr pee PEN ra ar POT iter nn ere! 51,636,000 
eer ey Whe EMCEE EEE ey ST ee ee ene eee 53,099,000 
Net Ton-miles 
Gi alas Ne OS og eo Satna ats Ra toh SeMs ee panes po ialN Gian oad eee 340,000,000,000 
BR er er 9 eee Sree ain wen ne 422,117,000,000 
NEE COS TIE, Ser PS Cae (ie sae een tes tera Raney oe SM OMe mt noe 492,313,000,000 
SECS ERR eget ent = ay” ok ie Oy ea a oN ea Seen Teast Ae 477,183,000,000 
Ne a aril se acta greece etd otal: 3 a Lew Die Romie tO LAOE Beaton 474,696,000,000 
Ig tr OARS ce ne einen cn a eis a cite, oe CO 488,702,000,000 
Passenger-Miles 
I 3s eM IR ALi cers Staaten Sige Beads etter Braet presen Rae TET 21,800,000,000 
ON eA I ite ck deg Stet rg kant OGM ele OR RURTAET RR oi me 26,823,000,000 
Rt ape eae eee cle NRG Aen Onn ly ant ree A Ae Gt one oe 31,078,000,000 
SSIS Sic eo any Teck t AeM ned te TOE EONS Sete type eee ei cee 31,616,000,000 
NN ee ep Tale AA Mt est hs nat egies Ons eT 33,656,000,000 
1926 


Aa orig ghd bine ai ee eereh Peele eal ocala ou ofai's/ Gos bi¥irs aha) wD ay) AS CLO 35,499,000,000 


All the statistics in Table I, and in succeeding tables, 
relate to railways of Class I. In the case of revenue 
and expenses, large switching and terminal companies 
are included. As this article was necessarily prepared 
before the close of the year, the several statistics pre- 
sented for 1931 are estimated, and will be subject to 
later revision. 


Carloadings 


Revenue loadings of freight in 1931 are estimated at 
37,250,000 cars, an average of 716,000 per week. This 
was the smallest traffic reported in any year of the four- 
teen-year period during which these statistics have been 
collected. 

There were rio million-car-or-over weeks in either 
1930 or 1931. In fact, no weekly total in 1931 reached 
as high as 800,000 cars. The peak traffic of the year 
1931 was reported for the week ending October 5, when 
total loadings reached 777,837 cars. The annual peaks 
for the six years from 1926 to 1931 were reported for 
the weeks and in the amounts indicated below: 


Maximum Loading 


cars 
BURT Sc isa oat sie roll zs ale. arina biases toed wines anon 1 Sos 78" 
I 8 6. 52 Sia ie ain cave taints Suche tow Se btan lace shee Oe 1,129,055 
MME I 502 od ‘croncraityr's, gy 05.4 hate erepeib Bhat arson coats 1,196,965 
RR aap aig Oar eariuelne nian aR eRnES cece 1,203,139 
RN 1 605 sip. Srcci dora vis olareraios vie oa were bo eikiume Cas de aca 84,504 
IE MI asc ovsicc ee oO & © veers ins igen areal 777,837 


* All-time record. 
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Ton- Miles 


According to the ton-mile measure of traffic, freight 
movement in 1931 aggregated 340,000,000,000 ton-miles, 
a decrease of 19.5 per cent under 1930, and 31 per cent 
under 1929. Not only was the decline relatively greater 
in 1931 than in 1930, but it showed no tendency toward 
improvement during the past year. 

Each of the three districts showed heavy declines. 
Ton-miles fell off by 18.5 per cent in the Eastern Dis- 
trict, 18.8 per cent in the Southern Region, and 20.5 per 
cent in the Western District. 


Freight Traffic Trend 


The course or trend of freight traffic is sometimes 
calculated by comparing increases or decreases on the 
basis of a three-month ‘‘moving average.” This method 
compares any year with a five-year average, taking 
successive periods of three months each, and passing 
from one period to the next by dropping the first 
month, and adding a month at the other end. The use 
of three months as a basis smooths out the curve, and 
makes the trend more fully discernible. 

Table II presents the decrease in carloadings during 
the years 1930 and 1931, the percentages being the de- 
crease of each successive three-month period under the 
a cate period of the five-year average, 1925 to 

The first three-month period ending with January, 
1930, showed a decline of 4.4 per cent under the aver- 
age. There followed a long and gradually growing suc- 
cession of decreases, which reached 33.8 per cent by the 
end of the year 1931. , 


Table II 
Decreased Carloadings Measured by Three-Month Periods 
Period Per cent Decrease 

a NN lt a ha A ee oe Sakae a 4.4 
AES Ey RAS a a enn ee ner 5.2 
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PE 0 re Ms og a AS ne eas ieee raterntan ee hs 6.3 
NN sora nchacks hos Ana 5 ecasigcwc Bons ew a ntiolw kode ek 7.4 
SES Oy eat Sar ee meant Tinie ete rte eae am 8.0 
Moh 5.s 8 Bo So ara ieee y Siew Horns 9.7 
I 9 222 < She a cae yeu aree Siete sd Yas wien IC 11.5 
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I ox teas SoXh ip) ole iced ee WARS cate ang wi Sal's ats 24.2 
I ph npn der snd Sere hare eau eiees 25.1 
EC ge GPE A neat vg, Oak ered aaa Sete, Lik Wants 26.5 
ME Naren gC ie sak barvegs i snscdhg-6 oueelees 28.7 
cc ALINE CS nda) ghey 5, Soe, Gus, Beek dave Orie ew 31.1 
I NEAR gy, Sie! syle OM Hee tage axe Ricneaile 32.9 
EE Re Ee Co See PS en SP me 33.8 
Oct.-Dec 33.8 


Little in this table offers immediate encouragement as 
to an upward turn, or even a checking of the downward 
trend, in railway freight traffic. 

The chart on page 12 is based on the figures of Table 
II, and has been extended back to 1929 to give an idea of 
the contrast between that year and the years 1930 and 
1931. It covers a period of three years, showing the 
trend from the beginning of 1929 to the close of 1931. 
Beginning about the middle of 1929, the curve turned 
downward, crossed the line of parity with the five-year 
average in October, 1929, and maintained its decline in 
practically every subsequent period. 


Loadings According to Commodity Groups 


Table III distributes the revenue carloadings of 1931 
among the eight principal commodity groups, according 
to the Car Service Division’s classification. The aggre- 
gates for each group are shown for 1931, while the per- 
centage distribution of the groups is included for both 
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1931 and 1930, so as to supply a comparison of the 
two years. 
Table III 
Distribution of Carloadings, by Groups 
Number Per Cent 
1931 93 


1931 1930 

nt SNE og asses meusinelax'edualen ae 2,039,000 5 4.9 
PN ne wre ads aka ee ah weacdh x whale eee 1,157,000 3.1 2.8 
SR Preece age cous kee aiee ee de we oe eee 6,542,000 17.6 17.3 
a ta D din kis cee Se wk Od 4 eee SR eae 327,000 0.9 1.1 
UE o505-5.nedhagcceRe cee banwenveeawe 1,484,000 4.0 5.2 
RE eos Che Bad Ge bene seme ge’ 74,000 2.3 3.6 
I, Ca aes nies 6c cc pow aceweaceen 10,950,000 9.4 26.6 
I nt ca as tril aS wa dag dele deere ay 13,878,000 37.2 38.5 
PD | Ri tutdd ou Sanaa sb Oot ameweenaes eee 37,250,000 100.0 100.0 


All of the eight commodity groups declined heavily 
in 1931, the percentage of decrease ranging from 10.0 
per cent for grain and live stock to 47.4 per cent for 
ore. Miscellaneous loadings fell off 21.5 per cent, mer- 
chandise 10.2 per cent, and coal 17.5 per cent. Grain 
and grain products, live stock, coal, and merchandise 
loadings showed increases in their percentage ratio to 
total carloadings. Stated differently, these four groups 
declined at a somewhat lesser rate in 1931 than did car- 
loadings as a whole. The same phenomenon occurred 
in 1930 with respect to the same four commodity 
groups. The other four groups—coke, forest products, 
ore, and miscellaneous (or manufactures)—fell off in 
1931, as in 1930, at a rate higher than the rate for all 
commodities. 

Not only were the total carloadings the lowest for the 
past fourteen years, for which records are available, but 
seven of the eight commodity groups were the lowest 
recorded for the past ten years, coke being the sole ex- 
ception. ; 
Financial Results in 1931 


Tota! operating revenues of railways of Class I in 
1931 aggregated $4,259,000,000, a decrease of $1,084,- 


1929 1930 
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000,000, or 20.3 per cent, under the corresponding total 
for 1930. The decline under 1929 was $2,101,000,000, 
or 33.0 per cent. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $3,275,000,000, 
which was a reduction of $701,000,000, or 17.6 per cent, 
under 1930. The reduction below 1929 was $1,286,000,- 
000, or 28.2 per cent. 

The operating ratio in 1931 stood at 76.9 per cent, 
compared with 74.4 per cent in 1930, and 71.7 per cent 
in 1929. 

Railway taxes in 1931 amounted to $315,000,000. This 
was a decrease of $39,000,000, or 11.0 per cent, under 
1930, and reflects the reduced gross and net income of 
the year 1931. The same thing occurred in 1930, a de- 
cline in total railway taxes being due solely to a decline 
in the income on which many Federal and State cor- 
poration taxes are calculated. Property taxes have 
shown no indication of any decline as yet. 

The ratio of rail taxes to operating revenues, more- 
over, rose to a higher level in 1931 than in any previous 
year. The ratio was 7.4 per cent in 1931, compared 
with 6.6 per cent in 1930, and 6.3 per cent in 1929. 

To say that the tax ratio was 7.4 per cent is to say 
that 7.4 cents of every dollar of railway revenues in 
1931 was absorbed by Federal, state, and local tax re- 
quirements. This measures the incidence of taxes more 
accurately than do the figures of gross amounts paid 
out in taxes, and emphasizes the fact that the railway 
tax burden in 1931 was relatively heavier than ever 
before. 

This burden—cents of taxes per dollar of revenue— 
has been growing rapidly. The trend from 1921 to 
1931.is indicated in the table at the top of the next page, 
and shows a rise from 5.0 cents per dollar of revenue in 
1921 to 7.4 cents in 1931, or 48 ger cent. 


1931 
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Railway taxes 
Cents per Dollar of Revenue 


SE aria ine’ picud scaeaaie tis Seka, wae leider a: ara dthve ee yneyetOne eee eae 7.4 
aa a cae nin pad 05 .Ko Sha na da Siew Ain wee WOR aLeT ees 6.6 
ile ENG Se ae oe ee ee er eee oe eee 6.3 
RASA porn ee rere re Tht eer tr me 6.4 
BE Ras cies lamieie care b a eeek oes sielb ee wa Rone eeeuaaewewon 6.1 
IN ele eGo: ass: 16,64 9-10 1S laid eGo taties eatin nVareleleial «Rod tintecae 6.1 
BE ac5 Sh bibco 067010 685s, OOo dae Ml ekisiwe Oe aimeiens wieddnieine pare eee 5.9 
EN rs rer ey ee ee ee eee 5.8 
NY, at ssloxci.cin aise. Siena RG hs < Ae Re Re SOR Mee malar me melee 5.3 
NN eae ty ae cil oa Tat gsi 6s os ciwwivin ole! m lary Sie a ie wae evetoniS oi 5.4 
3 ME enc er rere were nen 5.0 


The tax increase from 1930 to 1931 alone was 8 mills 
per dollar of revenue. This increase, when applied to 
the total revenues of the year 1931, represents a relative 
increase in the tax burden of more than $34,000,000. 
While the tax ratio will doubtless decline somewhat as 
revenues return more nearly to normal, the problem is 
and continues to be a serious one. 

Net railway operating income is what is left of oper- 
ating revenues, after payment of operating expenses, 
taxes, and certain equipment and other rental items. 
The net for 1930 dropped below $900,000,000 for the 
first time since 1922. The net for 1931 declined still 
further to $534,000,000, a decrease of 39.7 per cent un- 
der 1930, and 58.1 per cent, or nearly three-fifths, un- 
der 1929. This amount would not be sufficient, with- 
out the assistance of non-operating income, to meet the 
interest and other fixed charges of the railways, let 
alone dividend payments, surplus for capital improve- 
ments, and the like. 

Table IV is a condensed income account of the rail- 
ways of Class I for the year 1931, compared respective- 
ly with 1930 and 1929. 


Table IV 
Condensed Railway Income Account 
1931 1930 1929 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues ............... ,259 $5,343 $6,360 
Total operating expenses ............... 275 3,976 4,561 
ARID 5 ee ee ee 315 354 403 
Net railway operating income ........... 534 885 1,275 
SS eer rer 76.9% 74.4% 71.7% 


While every total in this table shows a continuous de- 
cline from 1929 to 1931, it will be noted that the great- 
est relative declines took place in net railway operating 
income. Operating ratio, which is not a total but a per- 
centage, increased; in this case an increase is a retro- 
gression. 

Table V is a comparative statement of rate of return 
on railway property investment, for each year from 





Table V 
Rate of Return on Property Investment 
(Including material, supplies, and cash) 


NE Setanins Sethi caine O05 atk Nee Mas ordeal ene 1.99% 
Re er rote irene om ere 36 
Computed on investment at end of year: 

MEE hpaicccwcetewe sansa eat nests es sigaraseieia lalate 3.30% 
NS hah ee Bho ik av Dare eace ea mae eee ne 4.84 
Ct a fa esac ois Sr dene aisle Seem eir 4.64 
I We Gs eerie Sse ekads cer ae 8. 09 ta RIC ee 4.29 
BN ho msc sang te taranars cl SIRE Rie OS TTA STE ne 4.98 
I Oe er ree ee ene eu ee mae 4.74 
EP  crisrvic pow arate axes ais Wie Ws lars WGN m ACR eae Se oe 4.21 
e858 S oy tee os 0, EE aE SOE ene VONES we ear eorere 4.33 
RE! Sa nc larats ko Peaks eae PON Ree RRR IS Fea ances 3.58 
NE 2a stern aren sie achive aie eainih oe Sala eae Seale 2.84 





1921 to 1931. Because statistics are as yet incomplete 
regarding the amount of railway investment at the end 
of 1931, the rate of return is computed for that year 
(also for 1930, for comparison) on the basis of the in- 
vestment at the beginning of the year, whereas for the 
other years in the table the rate is computed on the end- 
of-the-year investment, which is the method followed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. As investment 
usually increases during any one year, the base also in- 
creases. Any rate of return calculated on the property 
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investment as of the beginning of the year would there- 
fore be slightly greater than when calculated on the in- 
vestment as of the end of the year. 

The rate of return for 1931 computed as just de- 
scribed was 1.99 per cent, more than 40 per cent below 
the low rate of 3.36 per cent attained in 1930, and con- 
siderably less than half as great as in 1929. Corre- 
sponding rates of return for the respective districts in 
1931 follow: Eastern District, 2.24 per cent; Southern 
Region, 1.32 per cent; Western District, 1.92 per cent. 

In brief, the rate of return for the year 1931, 1.99 
per cent, was lower than in any of the ten years from 
1921 to 1930, inclusive. It was considerably lower than 
the 2.84 per cent reported for 1921, which was also a 
year of economic depression. 


Railway Operating Revenues 


Table VI summarizes the principal items of railway 
operating revenue in 1931, compared respectively with 
1930 and 1929. 








Table VI 
Railway Operating Revenues 
1931 1930 1929 
: (millions) (millions) (millions) 
Pr III ns os cc va nie Meroe ace mates $3,275 $4,086 $4,8 
ree 55 730 874 
I NN co rear e o5 0d 9rs isi onw\a abides’ 105 111 152 
MI SONI oss wiratere wires el Siauarevaebe 83 115 148 
PE A ici Pe oealneiceo ees 241 301 354 
i csecesistvncentinuunenenies $4,259 $5,343 «$6,360 


Total operating revenues showed a declining trend 
from 1929 to 1931. Every revenue group in 1931 
= a similar trend, falling below both 1930 and 

Comparing 1931 with 1930, freight revenue declined 
$811,000,000, or 19.8 per cent. As this was in addition 
to a decline of $746,000,000 in 1930, the cumulative de- 
crease in freight revenue from 1929 to 1931 was $1,- 
557,000,000, or 32.2 per cent. 

Passenger revenue declined by $175,000,000 in 1931, 
or 24.0 per cent. Mail revenue showed the smallest de- 
crease of any revenue group, the decline being $6,000,- 
000, or 5.4 per cent. The amount of back mail pay re- 
ceived by the railways from the government in 1929 and 
charged to the mail revenue of that year was approxi- 
mately $38,000,000. Any comparison of mail revenue 
in 1931 and 1929 should therefore be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Express revenue decreased 27.8 per cent in 
1931, while “all other” revenue declined 19.9 per cent. 


Railway Operating Expenses 


Table VII summarizes the principal groups of the op- 
erating expenses in 1931, compared respectively with 
1930 and 1929. 





Table VII 
Operating Expenses 
1931 1930 1929 
; (millions) (millions) (millions) 
PEMMIONANCE OL OWES 0 os cosa ses invecenss 553 $7 
Maintenance of equipment ............. 828 1,027 1,212 
AS ES a eee eee 117 128 131 
aN 5 Sos cncosg Seca ie pr aug NS Are 1,562 1,875 2,113 
HOME WD NO no oes ac teewene acas 215 233 240 
ees coe ene eke wek $3,275 $3,976 $4,561 


Each of the principal or general expense accounts 
showed reductions in 1931 compared with 1930, and 
still larger declines when compared with 1929. This is 
in line with the trend for operating expenses as a whole. 

The railways reduced their maintenance of way ex- 
penses in 1931 to the amount of $160,000,000, or 22.4 
per cent. The decline from 1929 to 1931 was $312,000,- 
000, or 36.1 per cent. 

Maintenance of equipment expenses in 1931 were re- 
duced by $199,000,000, or 19.4 per cent. The decline 
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from 1929 to 1931 aggregated $384,000,000, or 31.7 per 
cent. 

The largest expense group, transportation expenses, 
was reduced by $313,000,000, or 16.7 per cent, from 
1930 to 1931. Compared with 1929, the decline in 1931 
amounted to $551,000,000, or 26.1 per cent. 

The railways made a valiant effort in both 1930 and 
1931 to bring their operating expenses down at the same 
rate of decline as was shown by the revenues. The ob- 
stacles to the complete success of such a policy were the 
large proportion of more or less fixed expenses that 
cannot be reduced to correspond to traffic declines, and 
the obligation of the carriers to maintain their proper- 
ties in effective and safe condition, regardless of traffic 
levels. 


Revenue Per Traffic Unit 


Table VIII shows what revenue was received by rail- 
ways of Class I for the average ton-mile of freight, and 
the average passenger-mile, for each year from 1921 to 
1931. This is the complete period of years since the 
general rate increase authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1920 became effective. 


Table VIII 
Average Revenue Per Ton-Mile and Passenger Mile, 1921-1931 


Revenue per Revenue per 


ton-mile passenger-mile 
Year (cents) (cents) 
reer pilesica~eauen 1.055 2.520 
1930 Se ae x aa aed x see oneeweawe 2.717 
1929 nucleases : eee 2.808 
1928 a EE Pe eee 1.081 2.350 
. Ss ee st isieaavetona ne 2.896 
ae eer Grd ig dhaeecdt'd are eta 1.081 2.936 
1925 ; ; pa Steen aa 1.097 2.938 
1924 ... veccce ae 2.978 
1923 RR ee ee E Re 1.116 3.018 
1922 sag tes ; sao eral ane ae 1.177 3.027 
1921 . Se A ay ane ee ee ere 1.275 3.086 


Freight revenue per ton-mile has declined almost 
steadily, from 1.275 cents in 1921 to 1.055 cents in 
1931. The decline for the whole period of ten years 
was 17.3 per cent, and from 1930 to 1931 was 0.8 per 
cent. Average revenue per ton-mile depends on a num- 
ber of factors, such as character of traffic, length of 
haul, and readjustments in basic freight rates. Rate re- 
adjustments are an important factor, as is apparent 
from the fact that the Commission’s rate decision of 
1922, readjusting all freight rates downward by 10 per 
cent, accounts for more than half the total decline of 
17.3 per cent between 1921 and 1931. 

Passenger revenue per passenger-mile has also de- 
clined, dropping from 3.086 cents in 1921 to 2.520 cents 
in 1931. The relative decline was 18.3 per cent for the 
ten years from 1921 to 1931, and 7.3 per cent during the 
one year between 1930 and 1931. These declines have 
been due largely to the relative stability of commuta- 
tion passenger traffic, in the face of declining longer- 
haul travel, and to special rates offered by the carriers 
to stimulate passenger traffic. 

Both the average revenue per ton-mile and passenger 
mile were lower in 1931 than in any of the preceding 
years of the inclusive eleven-year period covered by the 
table. 


Gross Capital Expenditures 


Table IX summarizes the gross capital expenditures 
of railways of Class I, for each year from 1923 to 1931. 
The railways’ program for increased efficiency of oper- 
ation, and for improvement of their plant, became effec- 
tive in 1923, and capital expenditures in that year were 
greater than for any year in railway history, or at least 
since railway building on a large scale slowed down. 

Gross capital expenditures for 1931, without allow- 
ance for retirements or abandonments, approximated 
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$400,000,000, although statistics for only the first six 
months of the year were in hand as this article was 
written. This total was smaller than in any of the nine 
years included in the table. 


Table IX 
Gross Capital Expenditures 

I Ne te wsietrkg.esighia eae. c. bro pore ia cance hc Seni ae ins $400,000,000 
A Care ied ead bok Oe Ks cee awe 872,608,000 
BE namie th is kit Paawlbenaewkee ee saa 853,721,000 
ED eleletra an Siete neh 4:0 ein Wein dL Gee ee 676,665,000 
BE ath eed ray or ecome ON eG sian Ree eees 771,552,000 
TERRES Dba een hie 885,086,000 
ae aga gtr teeth cae atyy Se cParal Sai ee ci 748,191,000 
REE EE, Se ena rare eet a 874,744,000 
I eras ages oe 55 ce eer hi Wd olsen’ Wa cee 1,059,149,000 

. ee ce $7,141,716,000 


In contrasting 1931 with 1930, it should be kept in 
mind that the railways in 1930 maintained their capital 
improvements at something higher than normal levels, 
only because the suggestion of such a policy came to 
them from high government officials. They were sub- 
jected to considerable later criticism for adopting the 


policy, which of course could not be continued into 


Equipment Installations 


Monthly reports with respect to new units of equip- 
ment placed in service are summarized in Table X, 
down to the end of November for locomotives and 
freight cars, and to the end of September for passenger 
cars. The number of each class on order at the close of 
the respective period is also stated. These statistics ex- 
clude any units that may be leased by railway compa- 
nies to other railway companies. The table compares 


1931 with corresponding periods of 1930 and 1929. 


Table X 
New Equipment Installations 
Installed On Order 
: Jan. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
Locomotives: 
ASS cn to ee Nee ee ee 123 10 
ART foe cen cae, Mpa einer eee er ae 744 92 
MUP Sadaso Sao oe Rak eo Wlciens pr9 acca 716 299 
Freight cars: 
|, COREE ees a ae SRR ee Rr eee en ae 12,302 4,252 
ER re Re iiss beeen pe tpet oe» Bis 75,936 3,884 
eres cuanwiny A ene eT cg Sea Nien eid 76,773 30,569 
Passenger cars*: 
RR ch ate ates a cata fd od oun SNS ae ance NS a aes 450 16 
1930 . eh ie Navhaeinecaa/shevae 1,389 465 
MT Stic oes See eA bak pens 2,020 681 





* Nine months to September 30. 


Locomotive installations for 1931 were only one-sixth 
as great as in 1929 and 1930, and the number on order 
at November 30 was only 10 units. Freight car installa- 
tions were also about one-sixth as great as in 1929 and 
1930, but the number on order at the end of November 
showed a slight increase over the corresponding total 
for 1930. 

Passenger car installations for nine months were 
about one-third those of 1930, and less than one-fourth 
as great as in 1929. The number on order at September 
30 aggregated 16 units only. 


Railway Employees 


The number of railway employees showed a further 
decline in 1931, although the decrease was relatively 
smaller than the declines in traffic, in revenues, and in 
operating expenses. 

The average number of men and women on railway 
payrolls during the year approximated 1,285,000, com- 
pared with 1,511,000 in 1930, a decrease of 15 per cent. 
Aggregate compensation to employees fell from $2,590,- 
000,000 in 1930 to about $2.150,000,000 in 1931, or 17.0 
per cent. 

Average annual earnings per employee are estimated 


at $1,673 for 1931, compared with $1,715 in 1930 and 
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$1,744 in 1929. Average compensation per employee 
per hour showed an increase in 1931 over 1930, and a 
slightly greater increase over 1929. The averages for 
nine months were 68.8 cents per hour in 1931, 67.6 cents 
per hour in 1930, and 66.4 cents per hour in 1929. 


Railway Operating Efficiency 


The index of operating efficiency declined slightly in 
1931, due in part to the fact that with a lower level of 
traffic the railways were unable to maintain previous 
averages as to carloads and train loads. Furthermore, 
the necessity for stark economy forced them to permit 
an increase in the number of equipment units in bad 
order. 

Despite these facts, some progress in efficiency was 
made. It is significant that the best showing involved 
those factors with respect to which railways have com- 
plete or essential control. These factors are freight 
train speed, locomotive fuel consumption, and ton-miles 
per freight-train hour, where new records were set up 
in 1931. Five new records were established in 1931 
with respect to these factors of operation, there being 
one record in respect to train speed, two records in re- 
spect to fuel consumption (freight and passenger) and 
two records with respect to ton-miles per ton-hour 
(gross and net). The same five factors broke all previ- 
ous records in 1930 as well. The details appear below. 


Operating Records in 1931 
(Based on ten months) 


193 1930 
1. Freight train speed (M.P.H.)........ 14.7 13.7 
2. Gross ton-miles per train-hour....... 26,874 25,864 
3. Net ton-miles per train-hour........ 10,909 10,884 
4. Fuel consumption per freight unit 
(Lb. per 1,000 G.T.M.).....:...... 118 120 
5. Fuel consumption per passenger unit 
a 2 eS § eer 14.4 14.5 


Our general index of operating efficiency has hereto- 
fore been computed on the basis of thirteen selected fac- 
tors of performance. This index is here continued, but 
on a slightly revised basis. It now contains eleven fac- 
tors of operation. These are combined in nine separate 
indices, as follows, two factors each being included in 
Items 2 and 8. 


. Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour (Excl. L. & T.) 

. Percentage serviceable freight and passenger locomotives. 

Percentage serviceable freight cars. 

. Freight train speed. 

Gross ton-miles (Excld. L. & T.) per ton of fuel. 

Passenger train car-miles per ton of fuel. 

Freight car-miles per active car day. 

Locomotive-miles per active locomotive-day (Freight and 
passenger). 

. Net tons per freight train. 


Oo PNOMAYN 


The following Table XI is a composite index of rail- 
way operating efficiency, calculated on the basis of fac- 





Table XI 
Index of Rail Efficiency 
(1920-1924 = 100) 


BE 5 5, Shes Sarg feo Si apt bec ets AM aR reer 122.8 
SE oy go ava sacs rivera. cia) eects Meise aN eee 123.4 
EONS tie os See ere 122.3 
DAR Rser tee Geietare eerie Arete A beeaee arr 120.2 
tn ener 116.7 
ee ee errr tr ee 113.8 
WE ited Serr erate a octane Oa OR RN Ay eink 110.5 
SRR RE Are * Pe penne Am ears tee oe se. 105.9 
. ., Se eee 101.6 
ook’ Siriaas Crate pw svcd: OR ee ea 97.6 





tors just named, for the years 1922 to 1931. Each of the 
nine factors is given equal weight in the index. The 
table commences with 1922, because that year immedi- 
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ately preceded the adoption of the railways’ program of 
increased efficiency and economy in the spring of 1923. 
This index utilizes the annual average for the five years 
from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, as the base period, or 100 
per cent. 

The efficiency index rose steadily from 1922 to 1930, 
then showed a slight decline in 1931. This drop, as al- 
ready indicated, is explained by the necessity for rigid 
economy and by the depressed traffic situation. 


Reserve Equipment 


The great reduction in traffic in 1931, as in 1930, af- 
fected the amount of equipment held out of service, or 
in reserve, and led to an unprecedented increase in those 
reserves. They are measured by the number of stored 
locomotives and by the number of surplus or idle freight 
cars, both of which reached peak levels throughout the 
greater portion of the year 1931. 

The daily freight car surplus averaged 594,962 serv- 
iceable cars in 1931 (eleven months), compared with 
annual averages of 456,378 for the year 1930, and 231,- 
804 for 1929. 

» Stored serviceable locomotives averaged 9,674 in 1931 
(eleven months), as against 7,407 for the year 1930, and 
5,302 for 1929. 

This increase in reserve equipment amounted to more 
than 2,200 stored locomotives and 139,000 surplus 
freight cars, compared with 1930. 

On the other hand, car shortage disappeared in both 
of the years 1930 and 1931. This bane of the shipper 
in earlier years, who suffered great losses when he could 
not get freight cars promptly to move his raw materials 
or his manufactured products, has passed out of the 
railway picture, it is to be hoped for ever. 


Physical Condition of Equipment 


The proportion of locomotives (freight and passen- 
ver) and freight cars in serviceable condition in 1931 de- 
clined. Locomotives in good order averaged 83.7 per 
cent in 1929, 82.5 per cent in 1930, and 79.7 per cent 
during the first ten months of 1931. Freight cars in 
good order averaged 94.0 per cent in 1929, 93.8 per cent 
in 1930, and 92.4 per cent during the first ten months 
of 1931. 

These declines were made necessary by reduced rev- 
enues, and the resultant necessity of reductions in main- 
tenance. Inasmuch as the reserve equipment in 1931 
was greater than ever before, it is clear that consider- 
able maintenance of equipment could be deferred, by 
setting the unserviceable units aside and utilizing only 
those in serviceable condition. This deferred mainte- 
nance must of course be brought up to date at some fu- 
ture time. 


Freight Train Speed 


The average speed of freight trains between termi- 
nals increased almost constantly since 1922, and attained 
a new record in 1931, as indicated in Table XII. 

While the considerable improvement in 1931 was 
probably due in part to the lighter train loads, to which 
reference will shortly be made, a part also resulted from 
improved methods of operation, reduction in delays 
while on the road, and greater power applied to the 
trains in motion, thus producing higher average speeds. 


Freight Car Movement 


Mileage per freight car per day, when computed on 
the basis of all cars in the totals, whether they be out of 
order, idle, or whether they are being loaded or un- 
loaded by shippers in their free time, or what not, is 
bound to decline when the number of surplus or idle 
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cars is large. The average daily movement of the aver- 
age freight car in 1931, computed according to the 
standard statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (which do include surplus cars) fell below that of 





Table XII 
Average Speed of Freight Trains 


Train speed 
(Miles per hour) 
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a a ee ee er Prey ry ee 10.9 
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both 1929 and 1930. The average was 25.1 miles per 
car per day during the first ten months of 1931, 28.7 
miles per car per day in 1930, and 32.3 miles in 1929. 

Such a comparison of freight car movement as this 
does not measure actual operating efficiency in 1930 or 
1931, because freight car surpluses rose to record levels’ 
in both years. Clearly, surplus freight cars are not 
making mileage. The elimination of idle or surplus 
cars from the average more nearly measures the per- 
formance of freight cars in actual or active service. Re- 
duced to such a basis, the comparative performance in 
1930 and 1931 shows much better results. The average 
movement per “active” (i. e., not idle or surplus) 
freight car per day during ten months of 1931, com- 
puted on the basis just indicated, was 33.9 miles, com- 
pared with 35.7 miles for the year 1930, and 36.1 miles 
for 1929. While there was a reduction in 1931, com- 
pared with 1929 and 1930, it was much smaller than the 
standard method would indicate. 

As freight train speed was higher in 1931 than in 
any previous year, and as a freight car travels at the 
same rate of speed as the train of which it is a part, 
freight cars while actually in motion were making ex- 
cellent mileage. Average freight train speed in 1931 
was 14.7 miles per hour, or 352.8 miles per day. Any 
freight car in movement for a continuous period of 24 
hours also averaged 352.8 miles. 


Locomotive Movement 


Mileage per locomotive per day in 1931, like average 
freight car movement, showed large declines when com- 
puted on a basis including stored or idle locomotives. 
The number of locomotives in storage during the year 
1931, as stated, was greater than in any previous year. 
Like the idle freight car, a stored locomotive makes no 
mileage, and when counted in the total number on 
which the average mileage of the average locomotive is 
computed, that average is bound to go down. 

On the “standard” basis of computation, daily move- 
ment of freight locomotives averaged 50.9 miles during 
the first ten months of 1931, compared with 58.0 miles 
for the year 1930, and 65.1 miles for 1929. The corre- 
sponding averages of passenger locomotive movement 
during the same periods averaged 106.5 miles per day in 
1931 (ten months), 116.1 miles during the year 1930, 
and 120.3 miles in 1929. 

Reduced to an “active” basis, however, and exclud- 
ing stored locomotives from the computation, the aver- 
age movement for freight locomotives becomes 65.6 
miles per day during the ten months of 1931, compared 
with 70.5 miles for the year 1930, and 74.1 miles per 
day for 1929. The average movement for “active” pas- 
senger locomotives becomes 125.6 miles per day during 
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the first ten months of 1931, 133.3 miles for the year 
1930, and 134.8 miles per day in 1929. 

Here again, while there were reductions in average 
locomotive movement per day in 1931, the amount of 
such reductions is much smaller in the case of “active” 
units than when all locomotives are counted. 


Average Train and Car Load 


Average freight train loading declined in 1931, com- 
pared with 1930 and 1929. The average was 742 tons 
during the first ten months of 1931, compared with 785 
tons for the year 1930, and 804 tons for 1929. 

Average tons per loaded freight car also fell below 
the averages for 1929 and 1930. The loading for ten 
months of the year 1931 was 25.8 tons, compared with 
26.7 tons per car for the year 1930, and 26.9 tons per 
car for 1929, 

Earlier annual reviews have pointed out that the 
amount of the load in the freight car is governed to an 
appreciable extent by shipper desires or practices, and to 
that degree is not an exact measure of railway perfor- 
mance. Train loads are more fully under railway con- 
trol, qualified only by the character of the traffic, its 
volume, and the average carload. 


Net Ton-Miles per Car-Day 


Net ton-miles per freight car per day in 1931 de- 
clined below the years 1930 and 1929. The daily aver- 
age was 394 miles for the first ten months of 1931, 
compared with 469 ton-miles per freight car per day 
for the year 1930, and 547 ton-miles for 1929. 

The greatly reduced demand for freight service in 
1931 and the great increase in number of surplus cars 
unquestionably affected the daily performance of the 
average freight car, and led to decreases. 


Gross and Net Ton-Miles per Freight Train-Hour 


The increased speed of freight trains in 1931 resulted 
in higher levels of performance as to both gross ton- 
miles per train-hour (excluding weight of locomotive 
and tender) and net ton-miles per train-hour. 

The average of gross ton-miles per train-hour in 1931 
ran well above that of 1929 and 1930, as follows: 


(re 26,874 
SN Ca tice ME ine Dane er Re a ee ied ai 25,843 
SP ga dcccicreh oe chen eaks bad aa pase webs 24,539 


The average number of net ton-miles per train-hour 
excludes the weight of the cars, and includes only the 
freight in the train. This factor also broke all records 
in 1931, as in 1930, and is stated in comparative terms 
as follows: 


Re ree TA 10,909 
ED ScunGkeeleKee were Keren esnesungiebes eeu teu 10,839 
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Fuel Conservation 


Two of the new performance records established by 
the railways during 1931, as in 1930 and earlier years, 
related to locomotive fuel consumption. New records 
were attained with respect to economy of utilization, 
both in freight and passenger service. 

Fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles in the 
freight service during the first ten months of 1931 was 
reduced to 118 pounds, compared to 121 pounds per 
1,000 G.T.M. for the year 1930 and 125 pounds for 1929. 
Any reduction in this factor is, of course, an improve- 


iment. 


Consistent progress in this important measure of 
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operating efficiency has been recorded since 1922, as set 
out in the following table: 


Locomotive Fuel per 1,000 G.T.M. 
(Inc. Loco. and Tender) 
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RT aso oe ie arse ai y'oy Sirota alata ic henner act 149 
RE re Open Car eter ie, Seen 161 
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The improvement from 1922 to 1931 was a reduction 
in unit consumption of 27.6 per cent, and 2.5 per cent 
from 1930 to 1931. 

Fuel consumption per passenger train car-mile in the 
passenger service was lowered to 14.4 pounds during the 
first ten months of 1931, compared with 14.7 pounds 
‘per P. T. C. M. for the year 1930 and 14.9 pounds in 
1929. The corresponding average for 1922 was 17.9 
pounds per P.C. T. M. The relative improvement was 
19.6 per cent from 1922 to 1931, and 2.0 per cent from 
1930 to 1931. 


The Fifteen Per Cent Case 


Next to the traffic and revenue situation, the one out- 
standing feature of railway operations in 1931 was the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case and the collateral results that 
flowed from it. 

Early in the year, the railway executives saw clearly 
that revenues must be increased, or their expenses fur- 
ther reduced, if the industry’s solvency were to be main- 
tained. Every possible reduction in operating expenses 
had been made, short of a general cut in railway wage 
rates, and the executives were reluctant to propose wage 
reductions except as an absolutely final resort. The 
only possible alternative was to petition the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to increase freight 
rates. 

Once this decision was reached, speedy and unani- 
mous action followed. For the first time in railway his- 
tory in the United States, railways joined in a nation- 
wide petition to the Commission, and asked for a uni- 
form increase of 15 per cent in all freight rates and 
charges. 

This petition was presented to the Commission in 
June. Despite the approach of the heated term, the 
Commission set the first hearing date for July 15, and 
the hearings continued with some suspensions until the 
first week of September. As indicative of the railway’s 
desire to shorten the proceedings, less than a dozen wit- 
nesses were presented by them and the financial in- 
terests (chiefly savings banks and insurance companies) 
that intervened in the case on behalf of the carriers. 
Witnesses for shipper and commercial interests, chiefly 
opposed to the proposed increases, numbered nearly 
650; the testimony totaled 11,719 pages, accompanied 
by 1,048 exhibits. These figures give some idea of the 
magnitude of the case, and the character of pro and con 
presentations. 

After short time-allowances for preparation of briefs 
and presentation of oral arguments, the Commission 
handed down its report on October 16, denying the 15 
per cent petition. 

At the same time, the report reviewed the railway fi- 
nancial and traffic situation in a sympathetic manner, 
and suggested some avenues of improvement for the 
future, 

The feature of the report came at the end, where the 
Commission proposed its now famous pooling plan. If 
the carriers would pool the increased revenues for the 
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benefit of the weaker lines, the Commission suggested 
certain specific increases (so much per car, or per hun- 
dred weight, according to commodity) on certain speci- 
fied commodities, agricultural products being largely ex- 
cepted, and stated that tariffs embodying such increases 
would be accepted without suspension. These increases 
would be effective only to March 31, 1933, and were 
estimated to produce from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 
of added freight revenue per year. This would mean 
from three to four per cent on the average, instead of 
the 15 per cent asked for. 

As the Commission in its report specifically called 
upon the carriers to formulate and submit a plan for 
the marshalling and distribution of the proposed in- 
creases in revenue, the railways did so in November. 
In this plan, certain modifications of detailed provisions 
of the increases were suggested, and it was further 
proposed that the increases themselves should be mar- 
shalled in a common fund and distributed to carriers 
meeding assistance in meeting their interest payments. 
This distribution was proposed in the form of short- 
term loans, to bear reasonably low rates of interest, and 
to be repayable on specified dates. To carry out the plan 
the carriers proposed to organize a Railroad Credit 
Corporation, of limited powers, whose affairs should be 
administered by the railways for the purposes indicated 
by the Commission in its report of October 16. 

This plan was permitted by the Commission, by a close 
majority vote, in early December, whereupon the rail- 
ways organized the Railroad Credit Corporation, and 
by the end of December had the virtually unanimous 
assent and support of the railways of Class I. Tariffs 
were filed, and it was hoped that the new rates and the 
new Corporation would both commence to function ac- 
tively by the first of January, 1932. 

The Fifteen Per Cent Rate Case of 1931 thus had 
three important intangible results, in addition to the 
one big tangible one. These were the crystallization of 
a spirit of solidarity in the industry itself; the develop- 
ment of an attitude of sympathy and assistance on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commission; the de- 
velopment of a clearer understanding by the genera! 
public of the railway problem, its financial aspects, and 
its relation to the future welfare of the whole nation. 
The tangible benefit will be found in the added revenue, 
concentrated in a general fund where it can be utilized 
for the temporary purpose of assisting in prompt inter- 
est payments by the railways. 


Railway Securities in 1931 


The Fifteen Per Cent Case brought sharply to public 
attention the vital connection between railway securi- 
ties and the integrity of the financial structure of the 
United States. Testimony submitted during the hear- 
ings showed, for example, that more than half of the 
outstanding rail bonds are in the hands of savings banks 
and insurance companies as investments; further, that 
whereas three-fourths of all rail bonds were eligible 
for investment in 1930 by the savings banks of New 
York State, under the laws of that state, not more than 
one-third of that three-fourths, or one-fourth the total 
would continue eligible after January 1, 1932. This is 
due to the provision that railways must earn their fixed 
charges at least one and one-half times per year, in 
order to maintain their bonds as eligible investments for 
the purposes indicated. Other states have differing pro- 
visions and requirements, but it is clear that the bulk 
of railway bonds will become ineligible or unattractive 
for fiduciary investment in 1932, unless temporary mor- 
atoria are provided by special legislation. 
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The market effect of this situation, as regards rail- 
way bonds, may easily be imagined. During the year 
1931, the average price of ten high-grade rail bonds de- 
clined from about 94 to 82 Y,, while the ten second-grade 
bonds dropped from 94 to 6314. This downward move- 
ment was aptly described by a banker witness in the case 
as the “flight of the dollar.” One result has been the 
proposal to include railways among the beneficiaries of 
the proposed Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
which reference will be made in a later paragraph. 

Railway stocks also suffered in 1931, and showed 
greater relative declines in market value than industrial 
stocks, great as the decline was in the case of both 
classes. This decline reflected the great reduction in 
railway dividends, which to the end of 1931 had reached 
a grand total of about a quarter billion dollars, when ex- 
tended to an annual basis. Those critics who contended 
that the railway companies had paid too much money in 
dividends in 1930 will find little to criticize in the divi- 
dend returns for 1931, and probably, 1932 as well. 

Five railways of Class I went into the hands of re- 
ceivers during the year 1931. This was in addition to 
one large company that suffered a receivership in De- 
cember, 1930. 


Competition 


Transport competition received much attention in 
1931, particularly during the hearings in the Fifteen Per 
Cent Rate Case. Many witnesses threatened to trans- 
fer their traffic from rail to waterway or to highways, if 
the proposed 15 per cent increase became effective. 

In addition, the general subject of coordination of, 
and competition among, the several agencies of trans- 
portation was under discussion by government author- 
ities, economists, and business men. It was recognized 
that the problem has many facets, and that no easy 
or quick solution is possible. But the fact that the sev- 
eral elements are being considered, and that a general 
appreciation of the essential importance of the whole 
question is coming to realization, is in itself a hopeful 
sign. 

Two definite developments of the year were a growing 
opposition to the government’s remaining in competition 
with private water carriers and with the railways, in its 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Line, and inceasing 
restrictions on motor vehicles in a number of states. 
Some states laid definite restrictions on weight, height, 
length, and other dimensions of vehicles operating over 
the highways. Others provided heavier rates of taxation 
on motor vehicles, while still others increased their 
measures of regulation of commercial motor vehicles. 

It was also recognized that the greatest need is for 
a comprehensive and nonpartisan study of the whole 
question of competition and coordination in this field of 
transportation, where as in other industries there is 
greater capacity to serve than any existing demand for 
the service. Further, it was becoming clearer that 
Federal regulation must be set up in the field of inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicle, where only chaos and 
confusion reign today. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission held hearings 
on the question of motor transport coordination in the 
autumn of 1930 and the spring of 1931, but issued no 
findings in the matter during the year 1931. The Com- 
mission’s report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case referred 
to this study, as well as to the broad problem of proper 
regulation of all forms of transportation, in the follow- 
ing language: 

Congress and the State legislatures should also, we believe, 


direct their attention to the proper regulation in the_ public 
interest of all competitive forms of transportation. In this 
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we include such restrictions on the size and weight of trucks 
and their lading as public safety may dictate, such taxation of 
trucks and busses as may be necessary to impose upon them 
a fair share of the burden of the public highways which they 
use, such supervision of truck and bus common carrier lines 
as may be necessary to avoid destructive and wasteful com- 
petition, and such regulation of their rates and service as the 
public interest may require. We are here stating only very 
broad principles, the practical application of which must be 
governed by the definite ascertainment of facts many of which 
are now in controversy. Our purpose for the moment is only 
to direct attention to matters which are in urgent need of 
legislative consideration. The facts in regard to motor com- 
petition we helped to develop some years ago in a report made 
after special investigation. We hope in the near future to 
supplement these facts and bring them up to date together 
with specific recommendations for legislation, in a report on 
the coordination of rail and motor service which is now in 
progress. 


And in its Forty-Fifth Annual Report to Congress, 
dated December 1, 1931, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made the following specific recommendations: 

That Congress provide for an impartial and authoritative 
investigation for the purpose of determining whether and to 
what extent motor, water, and air carriers operating in com- 
petition with the railroads are receiving direct or indirect 
Government aid amounting, in effect, to a subsidy; and if so, 
what steps, if any, are necessary to correct this situation, with 
a view to placing competition on a just and equitable basis. 

That such investigation, if it is instituted, might well be 
extended to cover also the question of whether it is desirable 
in the public interest that regulations affecting public safety 
and convenience in the operation of motor carriers be made 
uniform throughout the country, and, if so, how such uni- 
formity may best be brought about. 


Summary 


We have seen that a survey of railway operations in 
1931 does not present a cheerful picture. In our review 
for 1930 we said, referring to the then possibilities for 
1931: 


It will be a matter of keen interest to follow the traffic 
trend in 1931, and to learn whether history is destined to re- 
peat itself, or whether the current year will be “just another 
year” to bring renewed anxiety to railway managements and 
employees. 

The year defied history and was worse than “just an- 
other year,” yet the industry has fared through, and is 
still looking hopefully forward. 

For one thing traffic may pick up, and the upturn that 
has so long been around the corner may actually arrive. 
Such a trend in 1932 would do more to bring conditions 
toward normal than all the temporary palliatives com- 
bined. 

There is, too, the Railroad Credit Corporation, born of 
adversity but ready to function throughout the coming 
year, and to smooth over the rough spots in the path- 
way of railway interest payments. 

At the close of 1931, Congress had under considera- 
tion and it was hoped would shortly enact a bill creating 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation recommended 
by the President in his annual message of December 8. 
This government organization, designed along lines simi- 
lar to that of the War Finance Corporation, would be 
financed primarily by the government, supplemented by 
the issue of its own debentures, and would be authorized 
to make temporary loans to, or aid in the financing of 
financial institutions of certain types and the railways. 

Again, there is a prospect of relief to the railways in 
the matter of wage rates and schedules. 

Separately or in combination, these several aids to rail 
recovery will unquestionably be of benefit. But be it 
repeated, in conclusion, that the return of normal times, 
with a heartening effect on rail traffic and revenues, is 
the real New Year gift for which the carriers are look- 
ing with an eagerness born of two years of hope de- 
ferred. 
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One of the Canadian National’s Newest Passenger Locomotives 


Canada Weighs 





Railways Future 


Public interest in transport problems thoroughly aroused and Royal 


Commission is seeking causes and remedies 


for present difficulties 


By j. G. Lyne 
Financial Editor, Railway Age 


HE Canadian railways have suffered from the de- 
pression in the same manner as the lines south of 
the border; that is, by reduced traffic and earnings 

and consequent necessity for retrenchment. A closer 
examination of the situation of the railways in the two 
countries, however, reveals quite as many points of dif- 
ference as of similarity. In the first place, highway 
competition, while it is an important and growing source 
of traffic losses to the Canadian railways, has by no 
— reached the proportions that it has in the United 
tates. 


Canadian People Friendly Toward Railways 


Secondly, the Canadian people as a whole are ap- 
parently much more “railroad-minded” than they are 
south of the border—that is to say, there are still large 
popular demands for railway construction comparable to 
those put forth on behalf of new highways and new 
waterways in the United States. Shippers desiring to 
have the taxpayers pay a part of their freight charges 
are quite as likely to seek for government aid to rail- 
way transport as they are to clamor for appropriations 
for highways or waterways. Asa matter of fact, in the 
Maritime provinces, freight rates now receive a 20 per 
cent subsidy from the government, applicable not only 
on the Canadian National but on the Canadian Pacific 
as well. 

In the third place, largely because the Canadian form 
of government concentrates responsibility and power in 





the majority party, yielding no place to political free- 
lances such as are frequently able to delay needed 
legislation in the United States, Canada is coming to 
grips with its transport problem much more quickly 
than we are. 


Quick Work in Getting Inquiry Started 


As an illustration of this last point, it may be noted 
that the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
only a few months ago announced his intention of ap- 
pointing a Royal Commission to inquire into the trans- 
portation problem. This commission was named in No- 
vember and started its work at the beginning of De- 
cember. By the early part of February, when Parlia- 
ment convenes, it is expected that this commission will 
have its report ready for presentation. The recom- 
mendation for a similar inquiry in this country ‘was 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
annual report to Congress and this recommendation was 
approved by the President in his message. Whether 
any action at all will be taken or whether a political in- 
vestigation into the railways alone, disregarding other 
forms of transport, may be substituted in the place of 
the broader inquiry remains at this writing a question, 
and, if the history of previous recommendations to 
Congress may be taken as a criterion, may remain so 
even after the Royal Commission in Canada has filed 
its report. 

Nor does the inquiry in Canada in any way corre- 
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spond to a Congressional inquiry. The personnel of the 
commission was drawn entirely from without the ranks 
of Parliament and includes two non-Canadians, viz., 
Lord Ashfield of Southwell, the chairman of the Lon- 
don Underground Railways, and L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson. The Canadian members of 
the commission are: Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, judge of 
the Supreme Court of Canada; Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
banker of Toronto; Beaudry Leman, banker of Mont- 
real; Dr. Walter C. Murray, president of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan; and Dr. J. C. Webster, Shediac, 
N. B., representing the Maritime provinces. The com- 
mission, since it started to work a month ago, has held 
hearings in Ottawa, has journeyed to the Pacific Coast 
and back hearing witnesses and is now ready to pro- 
ceed with its study of the situation in Eastern Canada. 

Canada’s system of railway regulation is much sim- 
pler than ours. There have been no statutes in the past 
to preclude consolidation, nor has there been a question 
of governmental valuation. Thus two interests of poli- 
ticians, by the discussion of which they are able to di- 
vert attention in the United States from the real railway 
problem, are absent in Canada. Traffic has been light, 
earnings inadequate, and losses to private investors and 
the government have been tremendous. Still, by reason 
of less complexity of regulation and fewer opportunities 
for purely destructive political activity, the outlook for 
progress in finding a way out of present difficulties in 
Canada seems comparatively bright. 


Railways Not Excluded from Federal Aid 


Canada thinks so well of its railways that it even 
considers them as well as other forms of transport when 
a question arises as to using public funds for the aid of 
transport. Taxpayers’ money in the United States, 
when used for transportation purposes, is used only for 
the benefit of competing forms of transport—not for 
the benefit of the railways. In Canada, on the other 
hand, government money is also used for the railways. 
The history behind this fact is too well-known to require 
detailed reiteration. It suffices to say that Canada has 
many more miles of railway to support than the users 
of those railways are willing to pay for. If they will 
not or cannot pay the cost as users, then they must pay 
as taxpayers. The Canadian National came into the 
hands of the government, which already operated a con- 
siderable mileage of railway, when private owners of 
the constituent. railways were no longer able to keep 
them in operation and complete their construction on a 
purely commercial basis. 


Users Not Paying Cost of Service 


The various lines which came into the government’s 
hands were consolidated under the able leadership of 
Sir Henry Thornton. Needless duplications of lines 
and other facilities among the various parts of the sys- 
tem were eliminated and the efficiency of the enterprise 
was vastly increased. Net revenues were further im- 
proved by a growth of business which reached its height 
in 1928, in which year net earnings for the system to- 
taled $58,383,000, or more than enough to pay the inter- 
est on securities of the system held by the public. In the 
meantime, however, although the matter was given ex- 
tensive study, no plan was brought forward for reor- 
ganizing the financial structure of the system to accord 
in any way with its earning power. It stood charged 
with expenditures for developmental railways and for 
interest arrearages owed to the government—charges 
which would have been scaled down or eliminated had 
the system been put through financial reorganization. 

Now, with revenues in their third year of decline, the 
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system will fail probably by approximately $45,000,000 
in earning interest on securities held by the public. As 
one Canadian railway officer expressed it: “The users 
of transportation in our country are not only shifting a 
large share of the burden to the taxpayers, but the tax- 
payers are not assuming the burden, but are issuing 
bonds to meet the deficiency. This is as true in the 
case of railway losses which are not met out of taxes 
and charged off, but which are capitalized, as it is when 
20-year bonds are sold to build highways which will last 
but ten years.” 

The position of the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 
in meeting the competition of a line which receives gov- 
ernment assistance has, naturally, not been favorable, al- 
though, all things considered, the company has held its 
own remarkably well. A reduction in the dividend from 
10 per cent to 5 per cent and general retrenchment was 
necessary. The Canadian Pacific, however, is generally 
the older line, serving more populous territory, whereas 
most of the extravagant mileage of light traffic built 
in the years just before the war is now included in the 
Canadian National system. 


Amalgamation of Two Systems Not Now Planned 


In 1928 the gross operating revenues of the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National totaled $533,000,000. 
By 1930 this total had declined to $402,000,000 and a 
further decline of $80,000,000 is foreseen for 1931. The 
two systems, during the past year, haye made great 
strides in reducing the amount of costly competition be- 
tween them. How much further this might go without 
arousing public protest is a question. There has been 
some thought that the proper solution to the problem 
might be the amalgamation of the two systems under 
one management, thus eliminating all competition. 
Prime Minister Bennett, however, has definitely stated 
that no such radical step as this would be taken by the 
government without first giving the electorate an op- 
portunity to state its views on the subject. It is plain, 
on the other hand, that the Royal Transport Commis- 
sion will have to consider the financial structure of the 
Canadian National and the cost to the taxpayers of sub- 
sidizing railway users, as well as the cost of the subtle 
subsidies to highway transport and waterways, and the 
burden they also place on the taxpayers. 

To quote another Canadian railway man: “The solu- 
tion of our present problem, after all, is extremely sim- 
ple—all we need to do is to force the users of each and 
every form of transport to pay for the service they get, 
without one bit of aid from the public treasury. Such 
aid from the taxpayers stimulates expansion beyond 
economic justification in any form of transport to which 
it is granted. It over-stimulated railway and waterway 
development in Canada and the same device is now be- 
ing used to over-stimulate highway transport—all with 
the result that we have many, many times the transport 
facilities which we can put to profitable use. Similarly, 
placing all transport activities on a self-supporting basis 
in your country would end the uneconomic waste of 
over-construction of waterways and rural highways. 


Railways’ Cost Exceeds Wars’ 


In addressing the opening session of the Royal 
Transport Commission, the Minister of Railways, Dr. 
Manion, summarized the history of the present railway 
situation in Canada. Total securities of the Canadian 
Pacific, he gave as $910,000,000, in addition to which 
the government had contributed $105,000,000 in its early 
stages of development. The Canadian National bonds 
in the hands of the public he gave as $1,288,000,000. 
To this he added government loans of $604,000,000; 
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capital stock of the Canadian Northern at $10,000,000, 
the price paid for it (carried on C.N.R. books at $270,- 
000,000) ; unpaid interest at $350,000,000; and the con- 
struction cost of the Canadian Government Railways 
(the Intercolonial) at $403,000,000. This gave a total 
of $2,655,000,000. The cost of the World War and 
demobilization to the Canadian Government, he said, 
was not more than two-thirds the cost to it of its pub- 
licly owned railways. 

As one principal measure of effecting economies the 
railways made strenuous efforts to eliminate unremun- 
erative passenger train service. The savings made by 
this measure alone are estimated at upwards of $10,000,- 
000. In reducing train mileage the railways endeavored 
not to curtail service to the public any further than 
necessary. For example, both roads saved much train 
mileage by combining Montreal and Toronto sections 
of transcontinental trains, operating them westward 
from junction points in Northern Ontario as one train, 
this having the effect of reducing train mileage while 
giving the cities concerned the same service to and from 
the West which they had enjoyed previously. 


C. N. R. and C. P. R. Co-operate 


Heretofore the Canadian Pacific had used its railway 
and steamship lines as complementary to each other in 
handling traffic, each endeavoring to direct business to 
the other. The Canadian National, on the other hand, 
had its connections with foreign steamship lines. As a 
co-operative measure for promoting Canadian interests 
all around, the companies reached an agreement in the 
Fall whereby the Canadian National agreed to direct 
traffic toward Canadian Pacific steamships in return for 
which the Canadian Pacific undertook to throw some of 
the business from its steamers to the Canadian National. 

Wage reductions or shortened hours were placed in 
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effect for officers and clerical employees of both roads 
some months ago. In the autumn the roads started 
negotiations looking to a wage reduction in train, en- 
gine, yard and telegraph service. The organizations 
representing these employees did not accept the reduc 
tion and the question went to arbitration, the award 
being a victory for the railways with a 10 per cent re 
duction authorized. The decision was announced about 
the beginning of December and the roads endeavored 
to place it into effect as of November 15. The or 
ganizations protested against this retroactive feature, 
however, and were upheld. They also have thus far 
failed to acquiesce in the reduction, and negotiations on 
the question will begin early in the new year. 


Halt Work on Montreal Terminal 


The greatest casualty of the depression, from a 
physical standpoint, was the Canadian National’s great 
passenger terminal project in Montreal, work on which 
was well under way. It was decided that in view of the 
large demands for public funds and the depleted state 
of the treasury, work would have to be held up until 
the approach of better times. There was some adverse 
comment upon this action, on the grounds that the au 
thorities were spending funds in other ways for unem- 
ployment relief and that this project was as much a pub- 
lic building job as the trans-Canada highway, work upon 
which is being pushed as a relief measure. On the 
other hand, expenditures which have to wait for several 
years before they become productive are everywhere 
difficult to finance in such times. 


High Speed Train Service 


Canada won new railway laurels in the Summer when 
for a time the Canadian Pacific operated the fastest 
train in the world. The “Royal York’ between Toronto 
and Montreal was put on a schedule of 6% hours for the 
journey and was timed to make the run from Smith’s 
Falls to Montreal West, 124 miles, at an average speed 
of 68.9 miles per hour, taking the speed crown away 
from the “Cheltenham Flyer” of the Great Western of 
England. The Great Western’s train was, however, 
speeded up about three miles an hour once the C.P.R.’s 
performance became generally known. On the other 
hand, Canada’s two principal cities, Toronto and 
Montreal, are probably connected by the fastest train 
service, on both the railways, that could be found any- 
where between cities as far apart as they are. 


Another Railway to Arctic Tidewater 


Construction activity was not particularly heavy in 
the Dominion during the year. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting project was that of the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario, a line owned by the Ontario government, 
which laid its rails to tidewater at Moose Harbor on 
James Bay, thus giving the country its second railway 
outlet to Hudson’s Bay. A total of 250 miles of new 
line was completed during the year. The Canadian 
Pacific either completed or had under way during the 
year some 470 miles of new line and the Canadian Na- 
tional about 90 miles. Several new grade separation, 
station and hotel projects were completed. Equipment 
orders were light—11 passenger cars and some 3800 
freight cars. Only two locomotives were ordered—both 
experimental. 

The Canadian railways, in sum, have had an un- 
deniably bad year, but they are meeting their situation 
courageously and they have the interest and good will 
of the Canadian public behind them. The prospect for 
the future, therefore, is a heartening one, since depres 
sions do not last forever. 








The Station and Office Building at Durango, Dgo. 


Drastic Retrenchment Marked Year 
on Mexican Railways 


Reorganization of departments resulted in greater 
efficiency, but traffic declined sharply 


world’s economic depression, due to the marked 

downward trend in the price of silver, which 
practically paralyzed mining activities, bringing about a 
loss of approximately 30 per cent of the total tonnage 
handled by the National Railways of Mexico. But if 
the road in 1930-1931 had not been in process of re- 
organization, the financial structure of the company 
would now, undoubtedly, have been very gloomy, con- 
sidering the unfavorable conditions under which the 
lines were being operated, with their exceedingly bur- 
densome expenses and with no immediate relief in sight, 
owing to certain labor factors, political influences and 
administrative policies. 

When business falls off and conditions in general are 
indicative of a further decline in agricultural, industrial, 
mining, commercial and such other activities on which 
railroad transportation depends directly, there remains 
no recourse other than to curtail operating expenses. It 
has been the present management’s policy to introduce 
such: radical changes and technical measures in the 
administration’s program, as not only to place the com- 
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pany’s properties on a paying basis by satisfactorily 
meeting operating expenses, but also to obtain the legiti- 
mate and expected return on the capital invested. Con- 
sidering the financial state of the company prior to 1930, 
the magnitude of the task will be readily comprehended. 
Last year witnessed technical studies and carefully 
planned preparatory work, and the latter half of 1931 
saw the program functioning in its major portion. 


The Labor Problem 


The labor situation on the National Railways of 
Mexico has been a tangled and delicate problem to con- 
tend with, and much more so subsequent to 1914, when 
abrupt social movements sprouted country-wide. These 
developments and others seriously influenced the com- 
pany’s interests. The constant changes in administra- 
tion prior to 1925, brought about by internal disturb- 
ances, had converted railroad positions into a sort of 
reward for services rendered the different revolutionary 
factions. As a consequence, the roads were exceedingly 
burdened with the maintenance of an inflated army of 
unnecessary employees, who were naturally doing their 
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utmost to hold fast to their jobs. The necessary im- 
mediate and drastic retrenchment in forces could not 
be precipitated without provoking serious friction with 
the labor unions and much uneasiness among the per- 
sonnel, aside from the heavy disbursements that this 
procedure would have originated in the form of in- 
demnities, as provided for in the existing labor contracts. 

The management, however, could not indefinitely post- 
pone the reduction of forces, and proceeded gradually 
to do so in 1930. In January, 1931, the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico had 46,604 men in the service, with a 
monthly payroll of $5,197,854.86, while in August, 1931, 
the number of workers had been reduced to 34,638, a 
total of 11,966 men having been laid off, thereby reduc- 
ing the monthly payroll to $3,968,985.12, which means a 
monthly saving of $1,228,869.74, equivalent to 23.6 per 
cent.. These figures cover all payments to the personnel, 
including salaries, sick pay, vacations, indemnities, etc. 


Fuel Performance 


Fuel performance has been the subject of consci- 
entious study and ways have been found to reduce fuel 
consumption considerably. The company has obtained 
economies in fuel expense that would have amounted to 
considerably more if the price of fuel had not gone up, 
influenced by the prevailing low rate of exchange, the 
fuel being paid for in United States currency. 

During 1930, for example, when the lines handled 3 
per cent more gross ton-kilometers than in 1927, a sav- 
ing of $5,797,958.47 was effected in fuel expense, and 
in 1931, further substantial economies were introduced, 
as indicated by the cost of coal consumed per 1,000 gross 
ton-kilometers, which was reduced 3.7 per cent, and of 
4.7 per cent in fuel oil consumption, in freight service, 
as compared with 1930. Of the total fuel consumption 
on the National lines, 90 per cent represents oil and 10 
per cent coal. The cost of coal consumed per locomo- 
tive-kilometer in freight service increased 10.2 per cent 
and the cost for oil burners increased 3.9 per cent, but 
the total locomotive kilometrage was reduced 11.9 per 
cent by cutting off a number of unprofitable trains, and 
by increasing the gross train load 9.9 per cent. 

It is expected that by co-ordinating the accounting 
work with the purchasing, general distribution and in- 
spection, and by placing the latter responsibility under 
one head, a much more effective control can be obtained 
of this very important feature. 
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Budgeting, Accounting and Statistics 


The National lines have never, in reality, depended 
on a budget on which to base their operating expenses, 
and disbursements have naturally been very difficult to 
control, with the ultimate result that the operating ratios 
have indicated an abnormal state of affairs. After con- 
siderable thought and special studies, a budget plan, 
based on Canadian and American methods, was estab- 
lished in December, 1931, through which the operating 
expenses will be subjected to a certain limit which is not 
to be exceeded unless absolutely justified by the traffic 
handled and by the proportionate increase in the earn- 
ings. Budgeting, in accordance with up-to-date, scien- 
tific methods, has long been needed on the National lines, 

The accounting system in effect heretofore has long 
been dispensed with on modern roads, as under the 
procedure followed accounting statements were not 
available until 30 to 40 days after the month to which 
they corresponded. This method constituted a hindrance 
to proper budgeting, aside from all the other disad- 
vantages from accounting and operating viewpoints. 
Considering that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
accounting procedure was what our accounting depart- 
ment ought to follow, and on recommendations from 
Canadian railroad experts, the National lines adopted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Accounting Clas- 
sification, and on July 1, 1931, established divisional ac- 
counting bureaus and shop accountants at the principal 
shops, and they are now functioning properly. 

The statistical department has also been functioning 
since July, 1930; in fact, the reorganization in its major 
proportion has been based oni the statistical information 
supplied by this department, supplemented by the cor- 
responding studies and comments made as regards the 
operating results in general. 


Divisional Organization 


An important feature of the reorganization was the 
adoption of the divisional system, which made the divi- 
sion superinteniient the local manager of his division, 
thereby concentrating the responsibility in one head, in- 
stead of the old departmental organization which caused 
constant friction and misunderstanding between the dif- 
ferent departmental heads on the various divisions. As 
regards the maintenance of way department, the division 
engineers handle all technical matters directly with the 
chief engineer. 
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During the month of May, 1931, the office and juris- 
diction of the general superintendent of transportation 
were divided, with the view of decentralizing the ac- 
tivities of this important branch of the railroad. J. J. 
Franco was appointed general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Southern district, with headquarters in 
Mexico City, and David S. Alonso, former superintend- 
ent of the Mexico City terminals, was appointed general 
superintendent of the Northern district, with headquar- 
ters at Monterrey, N. L. The 20 divisions then existing 
were, in the course of the latter six months of 1931 
consolidated into 12. The Torreon, Centre, Guadalajara, 
Cardenas, Golfo and Monterrey divisions were placed 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Alonso, and the Queretaro, 
Mexico, Pacific, Puebla-Axaca, Jalapa and Vera Cruz 
al Istmo-Tehuantepec-Pan-American, known as _ the 
Southeast division, were turned over to Mr. Franco. 
With the enlargement of divisional territories, the trans- 
portation department, in close co-operation with the 
mechanical department, extended locomotive runs, 
thereby removing from service approximately 100 loco- 
motives, with the corresponding release of train per- 
sonnel. 


Operating Results 


Freight and mixed train performance is being very 
closely checked through the transportation statistics. 
The net and gross tonnage handled per kilometer, gross 
ton-kilometers per train-hour and percentage of tractive 
power utilized are matters of constant attention and any 
decline is the subject of immediate investigation. Yard 
and freight station performance, road transportation 
unit costs, as regards salaries and fuel costs per 1,000 
gross ton-kilometers, are also subjected to constant 
scrutiny by general and divisional officers, and prompt 
steps are taken to correct any abnormal results reflected 
through the corresponding statistics. In fact, proper 
supervision has been enforced in all phases of transpor 
tation and drastic, scientific measures have been intro- 
duced to eliminate waste and avoid unfavorable fluctua- 
tions in unit costs. ; 

Aside from the contemplated concentration of prin- 
cipal shops at five strategic points on the system, leaving 
only roundhouses of major or minor importance in the 
balance of the territory, which will bring about a con- 
siderable reduction in forces, the mechanical department 
has introduced other economies, with a consequent re- 
duction in unit costs. For example, the labor cost for 
repairs to locomotives per 1,000 kilometers run in Sep- 
tember, 1930, was $289.28, while in September, 1931, 
this cost was reduced to $249.06. The material item also 
went down from $139.86 to $100.17 per 1,000 locomo- 
tive kilometers. 

As regards freight car repairs, the labor cost per 1,000 
car kilometers amounted to $16.16 in September, 1930, 
as against $11.27 in September, 1931; the cost of ma- 
terial used in repairs was reduced from $13.84 to $11.09. 
Passenger car repair costs per 1,000 kilometers were also 
lowered, notwithstanding the fact that kilometrage in 
passenger train service was reduced only 1.5 per cent. 
Labor costs for this item declined from $15.51 to $15.24, 
and material costs, from $12.68 to $12.36. 

Notwithstanding the fact that operating expenses 
from January to August, 1931, which amounted to $50,- 
035,847, were reduced $11,548,674 as compared with the 
same period of 1930, the operating ratio was only re- 
duced to 83.14 per cent in 1931 from 86.6 per cent in 
1930, due to the gross revenues having dropped from 
$74,474,170 to $60,544,803 for the period in question. 
If the operating expenses for 1931 could be compared 
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with the gross revenues of 1930, we should have ob- 


tained an operating ratio of 67.19 per cent. If we com- | 


pare the operating expenses in 1931 with those of 1929, 
we find that the saving is still greater, $12,788,525. 
These figures are eloquent in representing the results 
of the reorganization under the new management, as 
far as curtailment of expenses is concerned, although 
reductions parallel to the decrease in earnings are im- 
possible without seriously affecting the efficiency of the 
services, which would injure the company’s prestige as a 
reliable carrier. 

The comparative efficiency can be readily judged from 
the following results: Net train load per kilometer in- 
creased 8 per cent, while gross tonnage increased 9.9 per 
cent and, notwithstanding the heavier trains handled, 
the average speed per hour went up 8.9 per cent, which 
means less delays on the road, with the ultimate result of 
a 10.9 per cent increase in gross ton-kilometers per 
train hour. 


Competitive Transportation Agencies 


The passenger business has suffered very materially, 
having been heavily affected by indirect subsidized com- 
petition of bus lines and airways, which are more than 
ever developing their activities. It is urgent that this 
unfair competition be regulated, and transportation 
services co-ordinated so that the privileges granted some 
of them do not constitute a menace to the railroads’ 
interests. Airplane lines and buses have taken a good 
portion of the passenger business from the railroads, 
and the road building programs indicate that the motor 
vehicle transportation system is being encouraged with 
a subsidy in the form of road paving, with little or no 
responsibility as regards taxes and maintenance, and 
with absolute freedom as regards operation, there being 
no regulatory orders to abide by. As a consequence, 
the National line’s passenger earnings from January to 
August, 1931, dropped to $11,882,531 from $14,794,369 
for the previous year, the loss having been $2,911,838, 
or 19.7 per cent. 

Another sort of competition that is being developed, 


and which has caused a decrease in earnings, is the 


movement of gas and oil through pipe lines. This will, 
in time, constitute a problem for the railroads to solve. 

All these kinds of competition are being counteracted 
through various means, efficient service and a greater 
degree of safety being the principal’ arguments. Al- 
though the earnings of the railroads have suffered from 
such competition, the railways will constitute, for a 
long time to come, the most adequate means of trans- 
portation for the development of the country. 





Fifty-Ton Capacity Steel Box Car Built by Magor Car Corporation 
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Seven Hundred Forty-Eight Miles of New Line Were Completed and Placed in Service During 1931 


Mileage of New Lines Increases 


Other construction, while heavy, was less than 


for peak year of 1930—Outlook for 
1932 not so encouraging 


By George E. Boyd 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


were heavy, as compared with the previous year, 

1931 witnessed a sharp reduction in the con- 
struction activities of the railways. This contrast was 
all the more marked, since in 1930 expenditures for im- 
provements and extensions climaxed more than a decade 
of intensive development of railway facilities. Further- 
more, present indications give promise that there will 
be further curtailment in 1932. In previous years, the 
number of new projects that have been started during 
any year approximately equalled the number of those 
that were completed. However, the amount of work 
that was completed during 1931 was not balanced by an 
equal amount of new work of major importance. 

During the year 748 miles of new lines were com- 
pleted and placed in service. This was an increase of 
235 miles, as compared with 1930, and was also greater 
than for any year between 1917 and 1926, while it has 
been exceeded only three times since 1917. The num- 
ber of new-line projects at the close of the year were 
limited, and the prospect is that the new mileage con- 
structed in 1932 will be small. 

The mileage of second, third and fourth track com- 
pleted dropped sharply, but this was largely a continua- 
tion of the trend that has been so noticeable in recent 
years. Despite a continued increase in the volume of 
traffic handled up to 1929, recent improvements in equip- 
ment for directing and controlling train movements have 
increased the operating capacity of main tracks to such 
an extent that, of late, additional traffic lanes have not 
been required to the same extent as in former years. 
Rather, where it has been found that equivalent results 
can be obtained by installations of automatic signals, 
centralized traffic control, remotely-controlled power 
switches and other similar devices, there has been little 
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economic justification for the more expensive multiple- 
track construction. 


New Lines 


Among the more prominent new-line projects which 
were completed during the year, is that of the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific, approximately 200 miles 
long, between Klamath Falls, Ore., and Keddie, Cal. 
This line not only provides a new route from the North- 
west into San Francisco, but it also provides an outlet 
to the East from a large area in Oregon and Northern 
California, which has heretofore been without railway 
facilities. It was opened for freight traffic early in No- 
vember, although passenger service will not be insti- 
tuted until next spring. 

Another project, which included a group of lines to- 
taling more than 225 miles that were constructed to de- 
velop new territory, was completed in 1931 by the Santa 
Fe. These lines extend into Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico, and in the main open up areas which had no 
transportation facilities. 

Typical of those roads that are being built to shorten 
existing routes or to provide better operating character- 
istics, was the new line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific between Trenton, Mo., and Birmingham, which was 
opened in July, 1931. This line is not only shorter than 
the former route, but a large number of grade crossings 
have been eliminated, while the alinement and grades 
are greatly improved. 


California Completes Largest Mileage 


Texas, which has led in the amount of new mileage 
for three successive years, gave way to California, 
which moved into first place with 178 miles of new line. 
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New-Line Mileage Constructed in the United States and Canada 


The new mileage in Texas dropped from 245 in 1930, 
to 155 in 1931. Missouri rose to third place with 86 
miles, while in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico, the new mileage was 54, 53 and 48, respectively. 


At the close of the year approximately 112 miles of . 


new road were under construction, as compared with 





Miles of New Line Completed in the United States Since 1893 
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590: miles at the close of 1930, a reduction of 478 miles. 
The largest of these was the line which is being built 
by the Colorado & Southern between Childress, Tex., 
and Pampa, 100 miles. The only other new line project 
of importance from a mileage standpoint was the ex- 
tension of the line which the Virginian is building be- 
tween Baileyville, W. Va., and Gilbert. In addition, 
there were several other projects of small mileage, such 
as the extension of the North End freight tracks, 0.8 
of a mile, at Kansas City, Mo., by the Kansas City Ter- 
minal. Of the lines projected, it is unlikely that any 
considerable mileage will be built in 1932. 


New Mileage in Canada and Mexico 


The mileage of new lines completed in Canada was 
250, as compared with 385 in 1930. This was the lowest 
since 1922, and with the exception of that year and of 
1917 and 1918, it was also the lowest since 1904. As in 
recent years, this mileage consisted mainly of branch 
lines that were constructed for the purpose of develop- 
ing unsettled areas in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
principal exception was the 45-mile extension of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, which was completed 
to Moose Factory, Ont., during the year, thus 
reaching tidewater at the south end of James bay. The 
completion of this line not only gives the central areas 
of the Dominion an additional route to Europe, through 
Hudson Strait, but it also gives access to the vast forest 
and mineral resources along the southerly and easterly 
shores of Hudson bay and permits their development. 


Railway construction in Mexico remained practically 
at a standstill, as it has for several years. The only new 
mileage completed during the year was 4.2 miles on the 
Mexico-Tampico Short Line, which is being built in 
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short increments between Mexico and Tampico, 334 
miles. Fifty-two miles on this project are now in op- 
eration. All construction was completed on the line be- 
tween Calles and Guerrero, 79 miles, which was placed 
in service last year. A large mileage of new lines is 





Miles of New Main Track Built in 1931 


Number of 





United companies First Second Third Fourth 

States building Track Track Track Track Total 
ee reer a <@aune: teees 0.87 
Arkansas ...... 2). veamws 2.37 Coe 8 = saad 2.41 
California ..... 3  }) ieee 0.67 0.68 179.56 
Ceneeedo ....«.-. 1 EO Se ee ee 0.09 
OS eee 1 a eee ae 2.58 
PD secas <s 2 4.60 OS a rT ee 12.10 
BEE, cao ss 1 RS eae ee a 26.89 
Kentucky ...... r 3 5.66 ee 27.66 
Michigan ...... re ES ae a 14.24 

ee eee 4 85.53 Me ncues | Gers 131.06 
Montana ....... 1 ae kate) Gepean  iRewas 9.00 
Nevada ........ 2 we apates  “ <Gomee’ “Comes 33.09 
New Mexico.... 1 a ae ee oe 47.82 
New York ..... 1 1.60 1.00 0.50 0.20 3.30 
eee 1 ae tds OUmeeke © ‘Seis 6.00 
Oklahoma ...... 2 ME keene,” pieaitnae wien 52.47 
“eer 2 a on 28.40 
Pennsylvania ... 6 53.57 See 8 kroks ° \oueuee 65.07 
, | SPER 5 155.18 Rae... beans | ereaties 156.48 
WH@iG .....c00. 2 33.20 er mre 38.59 
West Virginia... 3 | Neaaiae SG. eines 20.49 
Wyoming ...... 1 Se )0O eee eS. aw 3.17 
Total, United States...... 747.55 111.70 1.21 0.88 861.34 





under survey or projected, but there is little prospect 
that much of this work will be undertaken in the im- 
mediate future. 


Multiple Track Mileage 


As already mentioned, in the United States there was 
a considerable decrease in the total mileage of multiple 
track built in 1931 as compared with the previous year, 
the total for second, third and fourth track, each being 
less than-in 1930. One hundred twelve miles of second 
track was placed in operation, as compared with 
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236 miles in 1930, a decrease of 124 miles or 52 1.400 
per cent. Likewise the amount of third and fourth 
track was 1.21 miles and 0.88 mile, respectively, as 
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3 ‘ ‘ 7 Lines abandoned — 
compared with 71 miles of third track and 24 miles of 2 1000 but not taken up 
fourth track in 1930. The longest single stretch of 5 ag Lines abandoned 
. . to 
second track placed in operation was on the Southern S$ 
. . . nn 
between Rogers Gap, Ky., and Williamstown, 22 miles. 4 °° 
= 400 
Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico = 
Lines Lines ? 
abandoned abandoned 0 
and but not yet 
sted taken up taken up 
- Pr — Miles Miles Mileage of Line Abandoned in the United States and Canada 
Alaska Railroa 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to Chatanika........... 39.20 
Atlantic Coast Line Tines Lines 
Goldsboro, N. C., to Smithfield............ 18.50 etvnae eres 
Same & Fg gg, eo abandoned abandoned 
aS eee 1.22 sie ra hen ay 
Boston & Albany United States Miles Miles 
Chester & Becket Jct., Mass., to Quarries.. 5.34 7 
Bridgton & Harrison : Michigan Central 
Harrison, Me., to Bridgton................. 3.90 Slocum Jct., Mich., to Grosse Ile.......... 2.50 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co. Marble, Mich., to East Jordan............. 6.40 
Brimstone Jct., Ea. to Leckport........... 7.39 Sallings, Mich., to Johannesburg.......... 15.20 
Brooksville & Ohio River Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Brooksville, =. a re 10.00 Marblehead spur, Marblehead, Mich........ 0.10 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Birchwood, Wis., tO Reserves... cccssceses 18.19 
Wapello, Ia., to near Muscatine............ 19.00 Brantwood, Wis., to Knox Mills........... 4.89 
PEE Ba Oat ch oval os rs B18 60d ocak Gopi wiser 4.00 Hollister, iO MMR, Div acsiese.ceieisceas.o 0 3.42 
Carolina Superior, Wis., i 6.63 
meee, TH, Ci. Oe Seow Ta oo os. ovine 13.20 Mississippi Eastern 
Chesapeake & Ohio Crandall, Miss., to Theadville...........+- 1.12 
Mt. Sterling, Fy, | ee 19.49 Missouri Pacific 
Chicago & North Western Pe ae | 0.54 
Grmeaby, Wis., t0 end of line... .......6.0% 0.10 Alles. Tani, 00: Red “Wines... ccc cccgcccscas 25.82 
Hazel Green, Wis., to end of line.......... 0.03 Luma. Ark. 00 LAbe VitIARe. .ccsccciccsess 6.27 
OSE Se ee eer ee 2.43 Pe I SUIS shack Scarcin Raa ea aw olde s.4'0-0r0 1.35 
Beaver, Mich., ‘to end of Beaver branch.... 9.55 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
ee Da SO eer ee 1.62 stewarss, Tontt., to Artold......ciccccccccess 2.64 
Manning, Ia., to Harlan... ...cccccccocisere 21.46 Centerville, Tenn., to Rochelle............. 5.72 
ca, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Northern Pacific 
DB See 9.00 Boomerang, Mont., to Mak ee 19.61 
Valen, Wes, 10 BUee Feb. nooo cc civcces 17.30 Ohio Central Lines (N 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific North Corning, Ohio, = Drakes. . ieweanat 4.11 
Alene, Man., to. SomMon, ...0.0600dc086 10.03 Ontonagon 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ontonagon, Mich., to Green............... 7.00 
Beesons, Re ere 13.50 Oregon Electric 
Colorado & Southern BN isin. are sie ere.y RS Ge eS Siw 1,17 
Blackhawk, Colo., to Central City.......... 3.52 II ici cciecawenidiieseewiakee<' 1.26 
Ingleside branch, pe ae oe 2.24 Oregon Short Line 
Death Valley Blaxon Jct., Ida., to Cumberland.......... 7.41 
meetn Valley, Cal, to Ryan................ 20.65 Moyer dct., Wro., to Conroy... .cisesecces 1.89 
Delaware & Hudson Pearl River Valley 
Honesdale Jct., Pa., to Racket Brook...... 23.62 Croats, Bliss... 00 ROWING... 0.06060 00:00 9.60 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Pennsylvania 
Taos Jct., ee eee 16.62 OO a rr ae re 0.13 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton EINE, Rss MOMNON: 5i6.6.5550s ose sie see aisie 0.20 
Kingman, Ohio, to Ft. Willem... oes c0c 9.43 New Wilmington, Pa., to Sharpsville....... 13.39 
i Jordan & Southern MOrgae WOR, TS., VOR. .6000602 cece cccue 0.44 
arious branch lines in Michigan......... 3.87 emg ggg ee eee 9.85 
Ea & Alleghany Key, Ohio, to _ ™ ** aaa 30.70 
EE, Bie en, UO WEMEEE Soccer cen oesios 15.20 Reading 
Florida Central & Gulf Philadelphia, nia ctaeteoctrsisleiialuacigiios' din's 0.30 
Inglis, eT ee 29.50 be Senge MES diosa iol eisiaiw ain sche ae bi oiaee 256 491 0.02 
Ft. Worth & Denver City New Holland branch, Hazel Dell, Del....... 0.04 
TO OI RIE, 5.655065 0 0.00 spe bweawes 1.21 Rio Grande & Eastern 
Georgia & Florida n Sandoval county, N. M. .............5. 13.00 
eS ee So ee 13.20 Seaboard Air Line 
Great Northern Leonton, Fla., to end of line.......... 8.80 
Molson, Wash., to Oroville............... 23.49 South Georgia 
Groveton, Lufkin & Northern Perry, Fla., to Hampton Springs........... 5.60 
Geowetem, Tet, 26 Valh so... secvenwces 22.00 Southern Pacific 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ee. NER OF CRINDRERR: osc cciec.essvcicvies 13.04 
Covington Fet., Ee., 10 FGM... scricccvee 12.02 Pith, Cal., to Candelaria. ......ccceese. 5.23 
Intermountain Susquehanna River & Western 
Steirman, Ida., to Centerville............. 13.30 eee 4.00 
Leavenworth & Topeka Valley River 
Leavenworth, Kan., '’ Meridin Jct........ 44.40 Mill Creek, W. Va., to Valley Head....... 15.80 
Louisville & Nashville Washington Run 
Woodbine, Ky., to Wilton No. 2......... 3.97 ee eee 4.10 
Mascot & Western Western Maryland 
Wouter, Asix., 00 BAGCOE. ccccicc ce cccsece 15.00 Ganahurst, W. Va., to Weaver..........:. 4.79 
West Virginia Midland 
zo Diana, W. Va., to Webster Springs........ 12.91 
= 300 : crete 
s5 c _ Rid inka aei Rens Aiecaaia sie ein 532.05 262.63 
= anada 
a Pacific Great Eastern 
Squamish subdivision.................. 3.05 
Squamish and Lillooet subdivision....... 3.30 
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Cananea Consolidated Copper Company’s aewer 


Kilometer 14, Cananea, Son., to Km. 


2.50 





The next longest was the joint track of the Milwaukee 


and the Rock Island, between Birmingham, Mo., 


and 


Moseby Jct., 20 miles, on the new line to Kansas City. 


Miscellaneous Projects of Magnitude 


The New York Central continued work on its ‘West 
Side improvements in New York, which is the largest 
single railway project now under way in this country. 











This project, some of the units of which are now com- 
pleted, involves an ultimate expenditure of $175,000,000. 
Included in the work that is finished or is yet to be done 
is the relocation and elevation of its tracks on the west 
side of Manhattan, the elimination of 90 street crossings 
at grade, the construction of an elevated express high- 
way covering the tracks and a large amount of miscel- 
laneous construction, which includes warehouses, freight 
houses, team yards and other freight facilities. 

The next largest railway project is the electrification 
program of the Pennsylvania. Originally involving the 
main line between New York and Philadelphia only, it 
has been extended to Washington, D. C. This road 
also has a program of major improvements, includ- 
ing the Philadelphia-Washington extension of the elec- 
trification, which will involve an ultimate expenditure 
of $175,000,000. It was originally intended to spread 
this work over four years, but early in 1931, owing 
to lower commodity prices, the favorable conditions for 
obtaining labor and the ability to secure prompt de- 
liveries of materials, it was decided to shorten this time 
to two and a half years. During the past year work 
has been prosecuted actively on all of the items in- 
cluded in this prograrn. 

The Reading has made satisfactory :progress on the 
electrification of its suburban lines out of Philadelphia. 
Work on a number of these lines is already finished, 
the Chestnut Hill branch being furthest from completion 
by reason of the extensive grade-separation work that 
is required on this line as a preliminary to the electrifica- 
tion. It is expected, however, that the entire project 
will be finished and in operation by the end of 1932. 

Grade separation continued to be a heavy burden: on 
the railways, the expenditures for this class of work 
in 1931 making up a large part of the total capital 
expenditures. The Indianapolis Union Railway con- 
tinued work on its track elevation in Indianapolis, Ind., 
the total cost of which will approximate $13,000,000. 
Numerous other projects were under way or completed 
during the year, ranging in importance from a single 
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crossing of a country highway to track elevations in 
cities, involving a large number of street crossings. 

Three important passenger stations were completed 
in 1931: A union station at Tulsa, Okla., and a joint 
station to serve the Frisco and the Rock Island at Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., each of which cost $2,500,000; and 
a combined station and office building at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., which the Texas & Pacific completed at a cost 
of $1,500,000. The Pennsylvania continued work on 
its $60,000,000 Philadelphia terminal. The second larg- 
est project of this character under way during the year 
was the Cincinnati Union Terminal. 

Among the major bridge projects that were under 
way during the year was the Wabash bridge across the 
Missouri river at St. Charles, Mo., which involves an 
expenditure of $5,500,000. At the end of the year a 
similar bridge over this river for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas was nearing completion at Boonville, Mo. 

During the year the Chesapeake & Ohio prosecuted 
work on 10 tunnel projects, one of which was com- 
pleted, while another involved the conversion of a tun- 
nel into an open cut. The total cost of all of these 
projects will be $10,033,500. 


Increase in Mileage of Lines Abandoned 


There was an increase of 101 miles in the lines 
abandoned in the United States, the total for the year 
being 795 miles, which is 47 miles in excess of the 
mileage of new lines completed during the year. This 
compares with a net decrease of 181 miles of main line 
in 1930, a net increase of 91 miles in 1929 and of 513 
miles in 1928. The largest abandonment during the 
year was that of the Leavenworth & Topeka, which 
discontinued operation on its entire railway, 44.4 miles. 
The Alaska Railroad came next with 39.2 miles between 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and Chatanika. The Ohio River & 
Western, a line of the Pennsylvania, abandoned 30.7 
miles between Key, Ohio, and Woodsfield. The fa- 
mous Death Valley Railway also abandoned operation 
during the year and took up its track, 20.65 miles. 








Railway Construction 


Alaska Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of wooden bridge over east 
fork = —_— river with steel spans, mile 292.3, $112,000 (20 per cent 
completed). 


Albany Port District Railroad 


First Track: At Rensselaer, N. Y., 0.6 mile. 


At Albany, N. Y., 1 


mile. 
Second Track: At Albany, N. Y., 1 mile. 
Third Track: At Albany, N. Y., 0.5 mile. 


Fourth Track: At Albany, N. Y., 0.2 mile. 
Important Work Undertaken: New line under construction, Albany, 
+ 1 mile. Terminal fo to serve elevator and water front, in addi- 
tion to classification yard, Albany, N. Y., $209,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Algers, Winslow & Western 


First Track: Algiers, Ind., 4.6 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


First Track: (Elkhart & Santa Fe) Texas-Oklahoma state line to Boise 
City, Okla., 21.36 miles. Felt, Okla., to Clayton, N. M., 23.68 miles. Mt. 
Dora, N. M., to Gladstone, 35.55 miles. 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Sena Jct., Tex., to Thompson, 16 miles. 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Heaton, Tex., to Coltexo, 8.24 miles. Amarillo, 
Tex., to the Texas-Oklahoma state line, 100.97 miles. Spearman, Tex., to 
Morse, 19.48 miles. 

Second Track: At Winslow, Ariz., 0.87 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Passenger and freight station, additional 
yard facilities, subways and viaducts, Streator, Ill. (completed). Revision 
of alinement and new bridge over Illinois river, Chillicothe, Ill. (completed). 
Renewal of Bridge 323-B over Chariton river, Elmer, Mo. (completed). 
Office building, platforms, bolt house at rail mill and frog shop, Newton, 
Kan. (completed). Renewal of Bridge 353.6 over North Canadian river, 
Cantcn, Okla. (completed). Timber-treating plant, Wellington, Kan. (com- 
pleted). Renewal, of Bridge 617-D over Fountain river, Pueblo, Colo. 
(completed). Rearrangement of crossovers and installation of remote con- 
trol switches, Holiday, Kan., to Olathe, for reversal of traffic (completed). 


in the United States 


Grade separation, Avenues 19 and 26 and San Fernando road, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (completed). Grade separation Forty-Seventh street and Archer 
avenue, Chicago (10 per cent completed). Track elevation and new sta- 
tion facilities, Oklahoma City, Okla. (20 per cent completed). New water 
supply. system, Indian Gardens, Grand Canyon, Ariz. (10 per cent com- 
pleted). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Addition to general office building, Gal- 
veston, Tex. (completed). 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Renewal of Bridge 533.4 over North Wichita 
river, Foard City, Tex. (completed). Renewal of Bridge 545.7 over South 
Wichita river, Benjamin, Tex. (completed). Renewal of Bridge 557.3 
over Salt Fork of Brazos river, Knox City, Tex. (completed). 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Second Track: 


Rand, Pa., 
Thomas, 1.25 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: (Staten Island Rapid Transit) Indus- 
trial track to serve Gulf Refining Company, Gulfport, S. I., N. Y. $475,000 
(completed). Separation of grades at Bay street, Clifton, S. I.,°N . 
$1,205,000 (65 per cent ccmpleted). Elimination of grade crossing, South 
avenue, Arlington, S. I., N. Y., $430,000 (5 per cent completed). 

Relocation and elevation of tracks through South Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., B. & O. proportion, $4,400,000 (88 per cent completed). Elimi- 
nation of grade crossing, Aiken, Md., $160,000 (completed). New industrial 
branch, Marley Neck branch, Baltimore, $1,530,000 (completed). 
Improvement and extension of Russell street, Baltimore, Md., $120,000 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Relay, Md., Bridge 9-B, 
$150,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Elkridge, Md., 
Bridge 10-C, $100,000 (completed). Reconstruction of tracks to provide 
for head-on connection between Potomac yard and Brunswick, Hyattsville, 
Md., $220,000 (16 per cent completed—work deferred). Construction of 
freight house and team tracks, Silver Spring, Md., $304,515 (30 per cent 
completed—work deferred). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Gaithersburg, Md., $200,000 (completed). 
Relocation of line, changes in tunnel, and new bridge over Potomac river, 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., $950,000 (completed). 


\ Construction of additional 
team tracks, Winchester, Va., $110,000 (completed). Elimination of 
grade crossing, Kearneysville, 


1 W. Va., $200,000 (completed). Renewal of 
Bridge No. 78, Keyser, W. Va., $110,000 (completed). Constructing en- 


to Bruceton. 5 miles. Gilkeson, Pa., to 


larged passenger, freight and yard facilities on new location, Johnstown, 
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Pa., $365,000 (30 per cent completed—work deferred). Construction of 
float bridge and car dumper, Glenwood, Pa., $217,0u0 (completed). Re- 
vision of alinement, construction of second track and additional passing 
siding, Rand, Pa., to West Alexander, $506,200 (completed). Elimination 
of grade crossing at Second avenue and construction oi additional tracks, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $555,720 (85 per cent completed). Replacement of overhead 
Bridge Neo. 363-A, Ellwood, Pa., $102,300 (compieted). 

Elimination of grade crossings, Wittmer, Pa., to Mt. Royal, $685,00u 
(5 per cent cumpleted). Rehabilitation of line, construction of second 
track, sidings and storage tracks and improving and enlarging engine- 
houses, turntables, etc., Fairmont, W. Va., to Lorain, Ohio, $3,539,554 
(completed). Grade separation, East Thornton street, part of Group 2, 
Akron, Ohio (joint with Pennsylvania) B. & O. proportion, $125,000 (50 
per cent completed). Relocation of C. T. & V. branch, account of mu- 
nicipal airport, Kumroy, Akron, Ohio, $150,000 (completed). Construction 
of warehouse at pipe dock, Cleveland, Ohio, $113,000 (completed). Western 
Hills viaduct (Cincinnati Union Terminal) Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,457,000, 
B. & O. proportion, $950,000 (80 per cent completed). _ 

Separation of grades, Skillman avenue, Glendale, Ohio, $105,000 (com- 
pleted). Addition to west yard, South Hamilton, Ohio, $225,000 (com- 
leted). Separation of grades between Second street and Miami river, 

ayton, Ohio, B. & O. proportion, $2,671,600 (96 per cent completed). Re- 
construction of Bridge 3, North Dayton, Ohio, $120,600 (completed). 
Elimination of grade crossing, Credersville, Ohio, $100,000 (completed). 

Track elevation, Seventy-Ninth street, Chicago, B. & O. proportion, 
$245,000 (completed). Track elevation, Eighty-Third street, Chicago, B. 
& O. proportion, $136,000 (completed). Track changes and construction 
of new bascule bridge over Chicago river, in connection with straightening 
the river channel, Chicago, $1,300,000 (completed). Grade_ separation, 
Fifteenth street and Stewart avenue, Chicago, B. & O. proportion, $1,085,- 
000 (completed). Track elevation between Seventy-Ninth street and West- 
ern avenue. Chicago, $282,000 (completed). Track elevation between 
Western avenue and Ejighty-Third street, Chicago, $97,000 (completed). 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


Important Work Undertaken: Diversion of Harlem avenue and separa- 
tion of grades, Clearing, Ill., $341,9G0 (70 per cent completed). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, Coolspring, Pa., 
to Fredonia, $230,000 (completed). 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: Line change to eliminate two grade 
crossings, Johnsonville, N. Y., $230,000 (completed). Track elevation to 
eliminate a grade at Parker street, Lawrence, Mass., and construction of 
station facilities, $855,000 (completed). Boston ‘Terminal improvement, 
new drawbridges, rearrangement of tracks and yards and electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking, Boston, Mass., $3,325,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Boulder City—Hoover Dam 


First Track: Line from Boulder City, Nev., to rim of Colorado River 
canyon, 10.4 miles, $653,000 (constructed by the Bureau of Recla:nation, 
United States Department of the Interior). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Line from rim of Colorado River canyon 
to site of Hoover dam, 20 miles (under construction by Six Companies, 
contractors for Hoover dam). 


Buffalo & Susquehanna 
First Track: Between Hull, Pa., and Corbett, 0.02 mile. 


Canadian National (Lines in U. S.) 


Second Track: Royal Oak, Mich., to Pontiac, 11.75 miles. On Pontiac 
Belt Line, Pontiac, Mich., 2.18 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Eight mile road, De- 
troit, Mich. (completed). Dequindre grade separation from Jefferson 
avenue to Hale street, inclusive, involving twenty-two streets at grade, De- 
troit, Mich. (completed). Grade reduction and four-track development, 
Pontiac, Mich. (completed). Ferry slip and docks, Muskegon, Mich. (to 
be completed in 1932). Separation of grades, South Bend, Ind. (to be 
completed in 1932). Engine terminal, Pontiac, Mich. (completed). 


Central of New Jersey 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of 19 street crossings and 
two railway crossings at grade, including new station and _ interlocking 
and main track and yard changes, Elizabeth, N. J., $1,500,000 (10 per 
cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing at North Lincoln avenue, 

beron, N. J., $110,000 (completed). Replacement ‘of viaduct, Nesque- 
honing Valley branch, Hometown, Pa., $217,000 (completed). 


Charleston & Western Carolina 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing wooden trestle approaches to 
bridge over Savannah river with concrete ballast-deck trestle and construc- 


= # new steel drawbridge, Augusta, Ga., $537,000 (85 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: Surveyor, W. Va., to Mile Post 5, 5 miles. 

Second Track: Buchanan, Va., to Springwood, 5.05 miles. At East 
Alleghany, Va., 0.34 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: New coal pier, Newport News, Va., 
$2,210,000 (completed). Double-track bridge over Main street, Gordons- 
ville, Va., $105,200 (completed). Enlargement and relining Lakes tunnel, 
Backbone, Va., $407,000 (95 per cent completed). New single-track tunnel 
a to Lewis tunnel, Jerry’s Run, Va., $1,461,000 (65 per cent com- 
ple : 

Enlargement and relining of Kelly’s tunnel, Jerry’s Run, Va., $190,000 
(41 per cent completed). New single-track Ravel § parallel to Alleghany 
tunnel and lining part of Alleghany tunnel, $1,660,000 (65 per cent com- 
pleted). New double-track Second Creek tunnel, new bridge over Green- 
briar river and line revision, Rockland, W. Va., $1,148,000 (32 per cent 
completed). New single-track Mann’s tunnel, Ft. Springs, W. Va., $416,- 
500 (75 per cent 5 aK New single-track tunnel parallel to Big 
Bend tunnel, Talcott, - Va., $2,471,000 (65 per cent completed). En- 
largemerit and double tracking of Stretchers Neck tunnel, and grade re- 
vision, Prince, W. Va., $1,124,000 (40 per cent completed). Construction 
of second track and revision of line around Blue Hole tunnel and the 
conversion of Popes Nose tunnel into an open cut, Cotton Hill, W. Va., to 
Gauley, $1,156,000 (33 per cent completed). 
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Two highway bridges over Big Sandy river and C. & O. tracks, and 
rearrangement and extension of station, Prestonburgh, Ky., C. & O. pro- 

rtion, $151,400 (completed). Extension to westbound classification yard, 
J ates Ky., $583,000 (completed). Construction of undergrade crossing, 
Bellevue, Ky., $100,600, (completed). Waterproofing 21 bridges, Marshall, 
Ohio, to Columbus, $178,500 (12 per cent completed). Construction of 
overhead highway bridge, Walbridge, Ohio, $323,000 (completed). Addi- 
tional track facilities at ore and coal docks, Presque Isle, Toledo, Ohio, 
$207,000 (completed). Coal and ore docks, Presque Isle, Toledo, Ohio, 
$6,867,948 (completed). Undergrade crossing, Canal Winchester, Ohio, 
$104,627 (completed). ; 

Five additional storage warehouses, Newport News, Va., $151,400 (com- 
pleted). Extension of passing siding and rearrangement of water station 
facilities, Buchanan, Va., $101,000 (completed). Improvements to loco- 
motive shop, Clifton Forge, Va., $153,460 (completed). Engine terminal 
improvements, Clifton Forge, Va., $705,000 (completed). Enlargement 
of White Sulphur tunnel, White Sulphur, W. Va., $118,500 (completed). 
New passenger station and car parking tracks, White Sulphur, W. Va., 
$166,700 (completed). Light repair yard and incidental buildings, Hinton, 
W. Va., $214,800 (completed). Rebuilding the locomotive shops, Huntington, 
W. Va., $3,633,400 (completed). Construction of freight car shops, Russell, 
Ky., $3,165,325 (completed). Rebuilding old bridge over Ohio river for 
highway purposes between Covington, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, $923,200 
(completed). Annex of 1,000,000-bu. capacity to Calumet grain elevator A, 
South Chicago, III., $344,500 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing 
at Dennison avenue, Columbus, Ohio, $272,265 (completed). Construction 
of new southbound yard, Walbridge, Ohio, $830,000 (completed). 


Chicago & North Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Elevation of tracks through Kenosha, 
Wis., 1.8 miles, and construction of elevated yard, work being done in 
sections, expenditure for 1931, $1,395,000 (97 per cent completed). Con- 
struction of additional feeding sheds, elevator, water lines, drainage, etc., 
West Chicago, IIl., $126,000 (completed). Construction of yard and team- 
ing facilities, West Allis, Wis., (40 per cent completed). Construction 
and reconstruction of bridges at various points, $301,960 (90 per cent 
completed). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of passenger yard, Chicags, 
$1,997,164 (72 per cent completed). Rearrangement of tracks west of 
Canal street, Chicago, $570,000 (87 per cent completed). Separation of 
grades, Canal and Sixteenth streets, Chicago, C. B. & Q. proportion, 
$1,000,000 (completed). Railway express facilities, Chicago, $447,369 
(com feted). Rearrangement of existing facilities and extension of east- 
bound yard, Galesburg, IIl., $3,000,000 (75 per cent completed). Installa- 
tion of through-truss lift — over Illinois river, Oglesby, Ill., $287,672 (25 
per cent completed). Replacing coach shop destroyed by fire, Aurora, IIl., 
$189,000 (75 per cent completed). Construction of banana warchouse, 
Minneapolis, Minn., $215,977 (completed). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


First Track: Moseby, Mo., to Moseby Jct., 1.5 miles. Lawson, Mo., to 
Lawson Jct., 0.42 mile. Polo, o., to Birmingham, 20.01 miles (joint 
with Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific). 

econd Track: Moseby Jct., Mo., to Birmingham, (joint with Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific), 20.01 miles. 

mportant Work Undertaken: Track elevation between Church and 
Isabella streets, Evanston, IIl., 1.5 miles, $2,000,000 (92 per cent com- 
pleted). Revision of alinement, reduction of grades, and construction of 
second track and connecting tracks, Polo, Mo., to Birmingham, $2,300,000 
(completed). Track elevation 2.65 miles, track depression 2 miles, elimi- 
nating 14 crossings at grade; reduction of grade from 1.1 per cent to 
0.65 per cent; and construction of two new freight yards, Northern di- 
vision, Milwaukee, Wis., $4,000,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


First Track: Trenton, Mo., to Birmingham, 76.58 (of this 20.01 is joint 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific). 

Second Track: Trenton, Mo., to Shearwood, 10.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of subway under St. Charles 
Air Line and dock house and lighterage platform on Chicago river, Chi- 
cago, $125,000 (completed). Track elevation, Illinois Deep Waterway 
project, an Iil., $1,413,000 (97 per cent completed). Track elevation, 
South icago, $1,200,000 (93 per cent completed, no work done 
during year). Construction of reinforced concrete elevator annex and 
incidental facilities, Armourdale, Kan., $290,000 (completed). Construc- 
tion of union station, Oklahoma City, Okla., (joint with St. Louis-San 
Francisco), $1,025,000 (completed). Construction of subway, Walker ave- 
nue, Oklahoma City, Okla. (joint with St. Louis-San Francisco), $262,000 
(completed). Construction of subway, Robinson avenue, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (joint with St. Louis-San Francisco), $320,000 (completed). Elimi- 
nation of grade crossings at various points on system, $350,000 (completed). 


Chicago Union Station 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new power plant to re- 
place old power plant dismantled to accommodate the construction of the 
new Chicago post office, $2,000,006 (to be completed in 1932). 


Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of union passenger terminal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $41,000,000 (42 per cent completed). 


Colorado & Southern 


First Track: (Ft. Worth & Denver City) Near Tascosa, Tex., 1.16 
miles (relocation). 

New Line Under Construction: (Ft. Worth & Denver Northern) 
Childress, Tex., to Pampa, 100 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 1,991 ft. of pile trestle 
over Canadian river with deck plate-girder spans on concrete piers and 
800 ft. of ballast-deck pile-trestle approaches, north of Amarillo, Tex., 
$290,000 (completed). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing, Liberty 
street, Binghamton, N. Y. (completed). Construction of two reinforced 
concrete bridges over new state highway, Route 30, Washington, N. J., and 
Hampton (90 per cent completed). Construction of reinforced-concrete 
overhead highway bridge and a concrete = subway, New Provi- 

7 einforced concrete viaduct to 


dence, N. (75 per cent completed). 
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eliminate grade crossing, Painted Post-Campbell highway, Painted Post, 
\. Y. (completed). Elimination of grade crossings at Austin, Tonawanda, 
Hamilton, Gorton, Amherst, Thompson and Parish streets, Black Rock, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (45 per cent completed). 


Denver & Salt Lake 


Important Line Projected: New line between Dotsero, Colo., and Ore- 
stod, 41.3 miles, to connect with the Denver & Rio Grande Western, $2,- 
555,000. 


t 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, 
vard, Detroit, Mich., $175,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 


Second Track: At Marquette, Mich., 0.31 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new ore dock, Mar- 
quette, Mich., $1,800,000 (80 per cent completed). Change in alinement of 
main line 1.42 miles, and general rearrangement of ore yards and shop 
tracks, Marquette, Mich., $165,000 (completed). 


Outer Drive boule- 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Addition to existing yard and construc- 
tion of two new yards, South Chicago, Ill. (completed). 


Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossings, Section 
A-2, Paterson, N. J. (completed). Construction of new passenger station 
Jamestown, N. Y. (to be completed in 1932). Construction of new local 
and interchange yard, and relocation and reconstruction of engine terminal, 
McCoy Street yard, Akron, Ohio (completed). Wholesale produce ter- 
minal and market, Buffalo, N. Y. (completed). Construction of Pier 8, 
timber and piles with pier house, Jersey City, N. J. (completed). 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 


First Track: Painesville, Ohio, to Harpersfield township, 6 miles. 


Galveston Wharf Company 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a concrete, electrically 
operated export elevator of 6,000,000-bu. capacity, Galveston, Tex., $3,000,- 
000 (completed). 


Great Northern 


First Track: Klamath Falls, Ore., to Malin, 25.23 miles. 
to Bieber, Cal., 66.35 miles. 

New Line Under Construction: 
Wanoga, 21.53 miles. re 

Important Work: Undertaken: Power plant, Williston, N. D., $145,000 
(completed). Power plant, Great Falls, Mont., $201,550 (completed). 
Power plant, Whitefish, Mont., $130,000 (completed). Coal and cinder- 
handling facilities and track changes, Brockton, Mont., and Wagner, $176,- 
300 (completed). Coal and cinder-handling facilities and tracks, Glasgow, 
Mont., $129,700 (completed). Grade separation, Northeast Minneapolis, 
$431,300 (completed). 


Malin, Ore., 


Relocation of line, Bend, Ore., to 


Highpoint, Thomasville & Denton 


Important Work Undertaken: General office, heating plant and siding, 
High Point, N. C., $100,000 (90 per cent completed—work deferred). 


Houston Public Belt 


First Track: Extension of North Side Belt to east side of Green’s 
Bayou, Houston, Tex., 3.33 miles, $142,120. 


Illinois Central 


First Track: (Chicago & Illinois Western) 
Joliet, 2.58 miles. ‘ . . ; 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacing swing span with bascule-lift 
bridge, over Green river, Rockport, Ky., $339,600 (65 per cent completed). 
Extension of yard, East St. Louis, Ill., $299,600 (completed). Replacing 
freight house destroyed by fire, East St. Louis, Ill., $176,000 (completed). 
Randolph Street suburban terminal and west end of Randolph Street via- 
duct, $1,357,000 (completed). 


Between Lockport, IIl., and 


Illinois Terminal 


First Track: In St. Louis, Mo., 2.38 miles. 

Second Track: In St. Louis, Mo., 2.38 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Six-track subway and construction of three 
tracks, St. Louis, Mo., $1,500,000 (85 per cent completed). Construc- 
tion of double-track steel elevated structure, St. Louis, Mo., $2,000,000 
(completed). Construction of new passenger station (to be completed in 
932). 


Indianapolis Union Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of locomotive repair shop, 
elevation of tracks to eliminate 23 street crossings and 4 railway crossings 
at grade, construction of 5-track bridge 800 ft. long over White river and 
construction of new classification yard, Indianapolis, Ind., $13,000,000 
(22 per cent completed). 


Kansas & Oklahoma 
Woods, Kan., to Hugoton, 14 miles. 


Kansas City Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 1,000,000-bu. annex to 
Norris grain elevator, Kansas City, Mo., $225,000 (completed). Con- 
struction of 550,000-bu. annex to pe City Southern elevator, Kansas 
City, Mo., $122,500 Comugeet. New storage yard and grade crossing 


New Line Projected: 


elimination, Sugar Creek, Kansas City, Mo., $165,000 (completed). River- 
bank protection, Arkansas river, Redland, Okla., $140,341 (completed). 
River-bank protection, Braden Bend, Arkansas river, Braden, Okla., 


$101,332 (completed). 
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Kansas City Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 0.8 mile to North End 
freight line, including one street viaduct and one railway undercrossing, 
Kansas City, Mo., $700,000 (1 per cent completed). 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, two miles, to separate 
grades at five streets, Louisville, Ky., $775,000 (completed). 


Long Island 


Important Work Undertaken: Additional substations 
and transmission lines at various points, $1,466,300 (65 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Linden boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y., $368,300 
(10 per cent completed). Elimination of four grade crossings, Ozone 
Park, L. I., $2,278,000 (completed). Elimination of five grade crossings 
and construction of jump-over bridge, Jamaica East, $6,934,000 (completed). 
Track elevation to eliminate grade crossing, Carlton avenue, East Islip, 
L. I., $229,800 (30 per cent completed). Replacing bridge over Shinne- 
a with heavier structure, Hampton Bays, L. I., $120,000 (com- 
pleted). 


and equipment, 


Louisville & Nashville 


Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation to eliminate four grade 
crossings, and rearrangement of tracks and buildings, Birmingham, Ala., 
$4,000,000 (85 per cent completed). Elimination of three grade crossings, 
Covington, Ky., $365,000 (completed). Reconstruction of viaduct over 
Doe Run, between Louisville, Ky., and Henderson, $293,000 (completed). 
New bridge across Big Hatchie river, Memphis division, $106,000 (com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of bridge, including draw span, over Tennessee 
river, Danville, Tenn., $800,000 (20 per cent completed). New bridge, 
9,882 ft. long, over Ohio river and undercrossings at four streets, Hen- 
derson, Ky., $3,748,000 (10 per cent completed). New bridge over Cum- 
berland river, Nashville, Tenn., $221,000 (completed). Construction of 
bulkhead and filling Commandencia wharf, Pensacola, Fla., $132,620 
(completed). 


Maine Central 


Important Work Undertaken: (Portland Terminal Company) New pile 
and timber wharf for miscellaneous cargoes, Portland, Me., $700,000 
(completed). 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Fruit warehouse, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$100,000 (completed). 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
First Track: (Beaver, Meade & Englewood) Eva, Okla., mile post 


85.95 to mile post 105.65 near Keyes, 19.7 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced coricrete addition of 1,055,000- 
bu. capacity to M-K-T elevator, Kansas City, Mo., $185,000 (completed). 
New bridge over Missouri river and removal of existing structure, Boon- 
ville, Mo., $1,000,000 (90 per cent completed). Reinforced concrete via- 
duct for state highway over Waxahachie creek, M-K-T and Burlington- 
Rock Island tracks, Waxahachie, Tex., $200,000, M-K-T proportion, $42,- 
500 (completed). Grade separation, South Main street, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
$103,000, M-K-T proportion, $49,000 (completed). Grade separation, 
Corinth street, Dallas, Tex., $300,000, M-K-T proportion, $35,000 (15 
per cent completed). 


Missouri Pacific 


First Track: Jedburg, Mo., to Eureka, 4.62 miles. At Wellington, 
Mo., line revision, 0.03 miles. At Pueblo, Colo., 0.09 miles. Allen, Kan., 
to Red Wing, 26.89 miles. 

Second Track: Jedburg, Mo., to Eureka, 10.53 miles. Cobbler, Mo., to 
Eton, 1.86 miles. Extension of second track, Walnut Ridge, Ark., 0.82 
miles. Extension at Bald Knob, Ark., 1.55 miles. Extension at Little 
Rock, Ark., 0.04 mile. 

_Important Work Undertaken: Connection at south approach to Mu- 
nicipal bridge over Mississippi river, including four crossings and _inter- 
locking, St. Louis, Mc., $152,000 (completed). Reconstruction of double- 
track incline on new alinement, East Ivory, IIl., $165,000 (completed). Re- 
place three-track arch and embankment with three track bridge, River des 
Peres improvement, West Ivory, Mo., $353,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Relocation of main line, Wickes, Mo. (completed). Revision of aline- 
ment to eliminate curvature and reduction of grades, Pilot Knob, Mo.. 
$100,000 (completed). | 

Construction of 12 miles of second track, Lake Hill, Mo., to Eureka, 
$4,573,375 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 149 on improved aline- 
ment, Wellington, Mo., $193,000 (completed). Replacing Bridges 104 
and 110 with concrete culverts and embankments, Marvel Cave, Mo., and 
Garber, $232,000 (completed). Replacing trestle approaches to Bridge 146 
with steel viaduct and fill bridge ends, Myrtle, Ark., $100,000 (20 per 
cent completed). Construction of Continental elevator, capacity 2,500,000 
bu., Kansas City, Mo., $1,831,000 (completed). Rearrangement of tracks 
and construction of icing facilities, Chevrolet yard, Leeds, Mo., $106,500 
(completed). Addition to Kansas-Missouri elevator, capacity 2,250,000 
bu., Kansas City, Mo., $833,000 (completed). Replacing timber pile, piers 
at Bridge 251 with concrete pile piers, Louisville, Neb., $124,000 (com- 
ne. Reduction of grades at various points, 14.44 miles, Gypsum City, 

an., to Hoisington $1,056,800 (completed). Reduction of grades at vari- 
ous points, 24.53 miles, Osawatomie, Kan., to Council Grove, $2,727,000 
(completed). Grade revision at various points, 27.28 miles, Delavan, Kan., 
to west line of Dickinson county, $2,162,175 (completed). Grade re- 
vision at various points, 1.81 miles, west line of Dickinson county, to 
Gypsum City, Kan., $109,645 (completed). 

Reconstruction of Bridge 637, Arkadelphia, Ark., $165,700 (completed). 
Renewing Bridge 85, Medina, Ark., $148,000 (completed). 


Monongahela 


Second Track: Isabella, Pa., to Huron, 5.25 miles. 


Montana Power Company 


First Track: Pablo, Mont., to a point on the Flathead river, 9 miles. 
Montour 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, 5,010 ft. to elim- 


inate heavy curvature, Coraopolis, Pa. (completed). 
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New York Central 


First igual (Pittsburgh & Lake Erie). Monaca, Pa., to Josephtown, 
3.013 miles. 

Second Track: (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis). Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Sanford, 7.5 miles. er 

Important Work Undertaken: Improvement of ventilating system, ex- 
press and suburban levels, Grand Central Terminal, New York, $236,000 
(70 per cent completed). Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, between Park and Lex- 
ington avenues and 49th and 50th streets, New York (completed). Addi- 
tional electric power installation for Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
$177,000 (completed). Miscellaneous terminal facilities, account sub- 
structural work, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. $150,000 (completed). ; 

Strengthening retaining wall at 138th street, New York, $100,000 (75 
per cent completed). Undercrossing at 233rd street, New York, $349,000 
(75 per cent completed). Foundations for St. John’s Park freight terminal 
Charlton to Clarkson streets, New York, $2,550,000 (80 per cent com- 

leted). Elevated track structure, Clarkson street to 30th street, New 

ork, $3,236,000 (10 per cent completed). Cudahy building and elevated 
track structure, 14th street, New York, $700,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Foundations for loop-track structure at 30th street yard, New York, 
$695,000 (40 per cent completed). Alterations to piers and construction of 
new bulkhead, Piers B to F, 60th-Street yard, New York, $800,000 (50 
per cent completed). Construction of city sewer west of Riverside drive, 
72nd street, New York, $220,000 (75 per cent completed). Relocation of 
city sewers from 33rd to 59th streets, $1,000,000 (15 per cent completed). 
Warehouse and cold storage building, 802-16 Washington street, New York, 
$500,000 (10 per cent completed). City express highway covering tracks, 
city structure No. 4, city bears cost, $3,175,000 (20 per cent completed). 
City express highway, structure No. 2, railway constructs at expense of 
ay New York, $3,100,000 (completed). 

reight house and team yard, Newark avenue, Jersey City, N. J., $140,- 
000 (completed). New substations and new circuit-breaker houses, West 
Side electrification, Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., to Croton, $290,000 (95 per 
cent completed). New substations and new circuit-breaker houses Spuyten 
Duyvil to 60th street, New York, West Side electrification, $3,076,000 
(90 per cent completed). Freight locomotive inspection shed and track 
work at Harmon, N. Y.; third rail and cables, 138th street, New York to 
Croton, N. Y., electrification of 30th-street branch, $430,000 (20 per cent 
completed). Underground duct line Botanical Garden to Williamsbridge, 
N. Y., $249,000 (completed). Extension to electrical shops, Harmon, 
N. Y., $2,685,000 (completed). Mercury-arc rectifier, 3,000 kw. capacity, 
Substation 7-A, Wakefield, N. Y., $110,000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Buckhout’s crossing, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., $201,000 (completed). Fenders on freight and passenger bridges, 
Albany, N. Y., $151,000 (82 per cent completed). Additional track pans, 
tracks 3 and 4, Rome, N. Y., $420,000 (98 per cent completed). Elimina- 
tion of grade crossing, Plank road, Central Square, N. Y., $156,100 
ge mages Grade. separation, Union Square highway, Maple View, 
N. Y., $103,800 (completed). Grade separation, Purdy’s crossing, Purdy, 
N. Y., $150,100 (completed). Grade separation, West Schuyler street, 
Utica, N. Y., $120,050 (completed). Grade separation, Culver avenue, 
South Utica, N. Y., $112,900 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
Morris road and State Highway 5209, Harbor, N. Y., $157,700 (completed). 
Elimination of Colosse crossing at grade, Mapleview, N. Y., $141,800 
(completed). Reconstruction of bridge No. 431, Fort Plain, N. Y., $105,- 
600 (completed). 

Elimination of crossing at grade, Cemetery road, Canton, N. Y., $107,900 
(completed). Land and grading for Peat Street yard, Syracuse, N. Y., 
$653,007 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 594, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
$230,300 (75 per cent completed). Grade separation, Thompson road, 
Syracuse, N. Y., $665,600 (completed). Grade separation, Midler avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y., $207,332 (completed). Grade separation, Genesee street, 
Bowmansville, N. Y., $288,700 (completed). Grade separation, Wende road, 
Wende, N. Y., $118,500 (completed). Grade separation, Main street, 
Savannah, N. Y., $243,400 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 0-150, 
Charlotte, N. Y., $171,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge F-156, 
Knowlesville, N.: Y., $139,350 (completed). Additional.team tracks and 
concrete driveways, Rochester, N. Y., $195,000 (completed). 

Grade separation, Albrion street, Holley, N. Y., $163,700 (95 per cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossings, Amherst to Austin streets, 
Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., $1,559,200 (75 per cent completed). Recon- 
struction of Bridge L-266, Lackawanna, -» $407,400 (completed). 
Grade separation, Lynch’s road, Junius, N. Y., $114,500 (completed). 
Grade separation, state highway No. 5334-A, Reading Center, N. Y., 
$109,700 (10 per cent completed). 

Four track subway for relocated highway, Gowanda road, Athol Springs, 
N. Y., $276,000 (completed). Grade separation, Asbury Chapel road, 
Swanville, Pa., $176,000 (completed). Overhead highway bridge, Tele- 
graph road, Elyria, Ohio (50 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
Monroe street, Toledo, Ohio, $480,000 (completed). Grade separation, 
West Central avenue, Richards, Ohio, $275,000 (completed). Extension 
of track elevation to eliminate grade crossings at Division, Cherry and 
Walnut streets, South Bend, Ind., $859,000 (3 per cent completed). Re- 
placing gantry crane, Chicago (completed). Grade separation, state high- 
way No. 2, North Hayden, Ind., (completed). Replacing temporary 
bridges with permanent structures, Springwells and Lawndale avenues, 
grade separation, Detroit, Mich., $125,000 (completed). Water-treating 
plants, Huron, Ohio, Air Line Jct., Stryker, Mina, Elkhart, Ind., (2), 
Chesterton, $487,000 (completed). Additions and repairs to fenders, piers 
at Bridge 187.11 over Illinois river, De Pue, Ill. (completed). 

(Ohio Central Lines). Additional unit, northbound yard, including car 
retarders, Stanley yard, Toledo, Ohio, $1,432,000 (completed). 

(Michigan Central). Widen subway at Dougal road, grade separation, 
Windsor, Ont.,.$105,000 (completed). Separation of grades, Miller road, 
Dearborn, Mich., $267,424 (completed). Replacing temporary bridges 
with permanent Structures, Springwells and Lawndale avenues, grade 
separation, Detroit, Mich., $120,725 (completed). Replacing temporary 
structures with permanent bridges, grade separation at 23rd and 24th 
streets, Detroit, Mich., $146,462 (completed). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis). Revision of alinement, 
construction of engine terminal, separation of grades and electrification 
of terminal for westerly approach to Cleveland Union Terminal, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Berea, $6,750,000 (completed). Grade separations at three streets, 
Carthage, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,357,000 (5 per cent completed). Grade 
separation, state highway and traction line, Glen Echo, Ohio, $165,000 
(completed). Renewal and extension of bridge No. 227, Bonnell, Ind., 
$185,000 (completed). 

.(Indiana Harbor Belt). Separation of grades with other railways and 
with highways, Bellewood, Ill., I. H. B. proportion, $696,792 (completed). 
Separation of grades, Burnham avenue, Calumet City, 10.,. 1. H. B: pro- 





Portion, $198,000 (completed). Grade separation, Ogden avenue, La Grange, 
fil., I. H. B. proportion, $152,000 (85 per cent completed). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie). Facilities for transferring freight between 
rail and river, Colona, Pa., $359,000 (completed). 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Realinement of main track and renewal of 
bridge, Angola, N. Y., $170,000 (completed). Renewal of four bridges 
and filling of approaches, Coffeen, IIl., $543,000 (completed). Grade 
separation and east approach to union station, Cleveland and East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $19,000,000 (completed). Change of alinement, grade sep- 
aration and construction of new yard, Toledo, Ohio, to Maumee, $1,299,150 
(25 per cent completed). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing, 238th 
Street viaduct, Woodlawn, N. Y., $817,700, N. Y.. N. H. & H. share, 
$165,104 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 24ist Street viaduct, 
Woodlawn, N. Y., $693,306, N. Y., N. H. H. share, $135,200 (com- 
leted). One-story brick warehouse, tracks and driveway, Harlem river, 
Saar York City, $259,300 (completed). Construction of three-span, four- 
track concrete bridge to replace pile trestle over West river, New Haven, 
Conn., $175,000 (completed). Extension of transfer agent’s office and in- 
stallation of pneumatic-tube dispatch service, Cedar Hill yard, New Haven, 
Conn., $100,000 (completed). c 

Elimination of grade crossings at four streets, Hartford, Conn., N. Y., 
N. H. & H. proportion, $837,000 (started). Elimination of Water Street 
grade crossing, Quincy, Mass., N. Y., N. H. H. proportion, $705,800 
(20 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossings, Westwood, Mass., 
$180,000, N. Y., N. H. & H. proportion, $50,000 (completed). Widening 
overhead street bridge, Boston, Mass., $174,000, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
proportion, $38,500 (completed). Alteration of overhead bridge, Attle- 
boro, Mass., $165,000, N. Y., N. H. & H. share, $42,240 (completed). 

(Boston Terminal Company). Alterations to station basement, South 
Boston, Mass., $170,000 (10 per cent completed). Reconstruction of train 
shed, South Station, Boston, Mass., $1,800,000 (completed). 


Norfolk & Western 


First Track: Devon, W. Va., on the West Virginia-Kentucky state 
line to the West Virginia-Virginia state line, 7.56 miles. West Virginia- 
Kentucky state line to the Kentucky-Virginia state line, 5.66 miles. Ken- 
tucky-Virginia state line to Grundy, Va., and from the West Virginia- 
Virginia state line to Bishop, Va., 33.20 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossings, Columbus, 
Ohio, $4,500,000 (completed). Extension of two warehouses, Lambert’s 
Point, Va., $255,000 (completed). Extension of Pier S, Lambert’s Point, 
Va., $550,000 (completed). Construction of general office, Roanoke, Va., 
$700,000 (completed). Construction of passenger station, tracks and 
incidental facilities, Portsmouth, Ohio, $1,190,000 (completed). Recon- 
struction of three bridges, Shenandoah division, $483,500 (completed). 
Grade separations, ie Va., Columbus, Ohio and Circleville, $127,000 
(50 per cent completed). ridge ——— North Carolina extension, 
$755,000 (75 per cent completed). xtension to Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va., $240,000 (completed). Additional tracks and bridges, Loney’s curve to 
Devon, W. Va., $550,000 (completed). 

(Big Sandy & Cumberland). Reconstruction of 25 miles of narrow-gage 
line, converting it to standard gage, Devon, W. a., to Hurley, and 
Grundy, Va., down the Levisa river; also construction of 14 miles of 
standard-gage cut off from Hurley to Levisa river, $8,000,000 (completed). 

(Guyandot. & Tug River). Construction of 10.5 miles of new road, 
Newhall, W. Va., to West Virginia-Virginia state line, thence up Horse- 
pen creek about 2 miles, including a wye connection at Rift, ‘W. Va., 
$1,240,000 (completed). 


Northern Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$300,000 (completed). Bridge over west waterway, Duwomish river, 
Seattle, Wash., $324,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Pennsylvania 


important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Bloomsdale road, 
Bristol, Pa., $312,600 (completed). Grade separation, state highway 
Route S-41, including reconstruction of bridge over Pensuaken creek, 
Palmyra, N. J., $225,000 (completed). Rearrangement of tracks, Penn- 
sylvania terminal, necessitated by extension of post office building, New 
York, $600,000 (completed). Construction of bascule-lift bridge to carry 
Brunswick turnpike over Baker’s Basin, D. & R. canal, Lawrence, N. J., 
$200,000 (completed). Extension of Haynes Avenue viaduct over Waverly 
yard, Newark, N. J., Pennsylvania proportion, $100,000 (completed). 

New passenger station, two additional tracks through Newark and three 
lift bridges over Passaic river, Newark, N. J., $15,000,000 (8 per cent 
completed). Replacement of five steel and wooden transfer bridges de- 
stroyed by fire, Greenville, N. J., $750,000 (completed). Replacement of 
superstructure, Bridge 31.32 over George street, New Brunswick, N. J., 
$151,770 (completed). Replacement of superstructure, Bridge 31.43 over 
French street, New Brunswick, N. J., $228,500 (completed). Replacement 
of superstructure Bridge 31.49 over Schuyler:-street, New Brunswick, N. J., 
$124,600 (completed). 

Electrification of main line New York to Manhattan Transfer, $8,230,000 
(completed). [Electrification of main line, Jersey City, N. J., to New 
Brunswick, $10,720,000 (85 per cent completed). Electrification of main 
line, New Brunswick, N. J., to Trenton, $6,500,000 (16 per cent completed). 
Electrification of freight tracks, Greenville, N. J., Waverly, Passaic, Har- 
simus and Meadows, and South Amboy branch, $8,626,000 (10 per cent 
completed). Through power supply, Trenton, N. J., to Liddonfield, Pa., 
$956,000 (10 per cent completed). 

Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Coatesville, Pa., $170,000 (completed). 
Reconstruction of overhead bridge at Lititz Pike, Lancaster, Pa., $215,000 
(completed). Construction of overhead bridge, Dewart, Pa., $225,000 
(completed). Construction of undergrade bridge, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
$125,000 (completed). Cattlepen building, 36th street and Gray’s Ferry 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,530,000 (completed). Construction cf under- 
grade bridge, Swarthmore, Pa., $300,000 (completed). Construction of 
B-Street undergrade bridges, Philadelphia, Pa., $395,000 (completed). Con- 
struction of overhead bridge south of Sunbury, Pa., $300,000 (completed). 
Relocation of tracks to eliminate two grade crossings, Liverpool, Pa., $260,- 
000 (50 per cent completed). Construction of undergrade bridge Cockeys- 
ville, Md., $365,000 (completed). Perishable-freight facilities, Baltimore, 
Md., $710,000 (completed). Construction of overhead bridge, Bare Hills 
Md., $190,000 (completed). 

Construction of overhead bridge, Parkton, Md., $160,000 (completed). 
Removal of tracks from Seventh street, Camden, N. J., $720,000 (10 per 
cent ae. Construction of overhead bridge and pedestrian tunnel, 
Severn, Md., $115,000 (completed). Construction of undergrade bridge, 
Middle River, Md., $150,000 (completed). Continuation of work in con- 
nection with the new terminals for through and suburban trains, rearrange- 
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ment of yards and engine terminals, new central power plant and new 
office building above suburban station, Philadelphia, Pa., $60,000,000 (80 
per cent completed). Work in connection with new main line, Baltimore 
improvements, Baltimore, Md., $15,000,000 (10 per cent completed). Elec- 
trification of main line, Wilmington, Del., to Washington, D. C., $38,485,- 
000 (15 per cent completed). hrough power supply, Liddonfield, Pa., to 
Wilmington, Del., $8,068,000 (10 per cent :ompleted). i 

Addition to grain elevator, Eric, Pa., $315,000 (completed). Relocation 
of tracks and bridges in connection with Allegheny boulevard, Brilliant, 
Pa., $223,000 (completed). Construction of overhead bridge and reloca- 
tion of state highway to eliminate four grade crossings, Waltersburg, Pa., 
$154,000 (completed). Extension of two ash pits and installation of a 
110-ft. turntable, South Oil City, Pa., $156,000 (completed). Grade 
separation, Athol Springs, N. ¥., Pennsylvania proportion, $221,500 
(completed). Grade separation, Portageville, N. Y., $157,000 (completed). 
Construction of overhead bridge and a lateral highway to eliminate three 
grade crossings, between Panama, N. Y., and Sherman, $120,000 (50 per 
cent completed). Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Ridge road, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., Pennsylvania proportion, $100,000 (completed). Kecon- 
struction of Bridge 22.70 over Big Sister creek, Angola, N. Y., Pennsyl- 
vania proportion, $175,000 (completed). 

Grade separation, Main street, Weirton, W. Va., $359,200 (completed). 
Replacement of Bridge 0.98 carrying state highway, Glen, Pa., $188,600 
(completed). Grade separation, Pilling street, Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
$142,200 (completed). rade separation, street subway and two foot sub- 
ways, Crafton, Pa., $450,700 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 44.10 
over state highway, Steubenville, Ohio, $272,400 (completed). Recon- 
struction of bridges over Main and Steuben streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., $403,- 
200 (10 per cent completed): Rail to river transfer facilities, Baden 
Pa., $354,200 (10 per cent completed—work deferred). Grade separation, 
Harrison avenue, Canton, Ohio, $152,700 (completed). Grade separation, 
Trenton street, Toronto, Ohio, $191,700 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Eleventh street, Pittsburgh, Pa., $184,500 (completed). Grade 
separation, Centerburg, Ohio, $208,000 (completed). Relocation of state 
highway to eliminate grade crossing, Coal Ridge, Ohio, $106,300 (com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of Trestle 2.42, Pittsburgh, Pa., $300,000 (30 
per cent completed). . 

Track elevation and construction of second track, Englewood Connecting 
Railway, 2.34 miles, Chicago, $2,500,000, (40 per cent completed). Grade 
separation with other roads, Fifteenth place and Stewart avenue, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania proportion, $1,396,400 (completed). Track elevation, Sixty- 
Ninth to Eighty-Seventh streets, Chicago, $100,000 (completed). Track 
elevation between Dutoit and Bainbridge streets, Dayton, Ohio, $715,000 
(completed). Replacement of double-track pile trestle over Kankakee river 
with eight 60-ft. deck plate-girder spans, English Lake, Ind., $280,000 
(completed). Auxiliary yard for Detroit Union Produce Terminal, De- 
troit, Mich., $115,000 (completed). Dredging to increase depth of water 
in east mooring basin, coal dock, Sandusky, Ohio, $102,000 (completed). 
Relocation of line and track elevation (Dayton Union Railway), Dayton, 
Ohio, $3,500,000 (85 per cent completed). 

(Columbus Depot Company). Construction of trainshed and alterations 
to union station, Columbus, Ohio, $734,000 (completed). 


Pere Marquette 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of south ferry slip, Lud- 
ington, Mich., $170,000 (completed). Construction of single-leaf bascule 
span to replace swing span over Black river, Port Huron, Mich., $320,000 
(completed). Grade separation with Michigan Central and Southern 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., $235,000 (completed). Grade separation, Oakman 
boulevard, Detroit, Mich., Pere Marquette proportion, $218,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation Ford road, Detroit, Mich., Pere Marquette 
proportion, $186,000 (completed). 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


First Track: Pierce, Pa., to Connellsville, 39.85 miles. 


Sudan, Pa., to 
Donora, 5.9 miles. 


Port of New York Authority 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a union inland l.c.l. 
freight station to serve all roads entering New York, between Eighth and 
Ninth avenues and Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, New York, $16,000,000 
(10 per cent completed). 


Quanah, Acme & Pacific 


First Track: Quanah, Tex., to Acme, 6 miles. 


Reading 


First Track: Bickell colliery, Pa., to Doutyville, 4.79 miles. 

New Lines Projected: From Pennsylvania avenue subway to Ninth 
street elevated, Philadelphia, Pa., 0.22 mile. Pennsylvania avenue subway 
to Baltimore & Ohio tunnel, Philadelphia, Pa., 0.13 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Twelve-story terminal commerce building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $4,680,000 (completed). Grade separation with new 
street, Olney avenue, Olney, Philadelphia, Pa., $140,000 (completed). Re- 
placement of Bridge 1, Rising Sun avenue and Bristol street, Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Reading proportion, $130,000 (completed). Grade separa- 
tions Valley Green and Mill roads, Camp Hill, Pa., $107,000 (completed). 
Grade separation at three crossings, Penllyn, Pa., $105,000 (completed). 

ew passenger and freight stations and incidental facilities, Royersford, 
Pa., $127,500 (85 per cent completed). Replacing timber tunnel lining 
with brick and concrete, Dillinger, Pa., $240,000 (completed). Construction 
of double-deck pier house and extension of wharf, Pier B, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $700,000 (completed). Remodeling and equipping old shop as frog- 
repair shop and a motor-car repair shop, Reading, Pa., $195,000 (com- 
pleted). Installing car wheel shop in old paint shop, Reading, Pa., $160,000 
(completed). Grade separation and construction of new passenger and 
freight facilities, Norristown, Pa., $1,003,000 (15 per cent completed). 

Reconstruction of Bridges 4-18 and 4-65 east of Sinking Springs, Pa., 
$112,500 (S per cent completed). Changes in station facilities to accommo- 
date the opening of indrim avenue, also provision for parking space, 
Wayne Junction, Pa., $100,000 (completed). Grade separation, Black 
Horse Pike, Folsom, N. J., $110,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 
5-72 over East Logan street and construction of pedestrian tunnel, Fishers, 
Pa., $100,000 (35 per cent completed). Construction of Bridge 0-09, state 
highway Route 290, St. Nicholas, Pa., $225,000 (completed). Grade sep- 
aration, Wissahickon creek to Fountain street, Manayunk, Pa., $4,500,000 
(completed). New stone passenger station on west side of road, waiting 
room on east side, platforms, shelters, etc., Jenkintown, Pa., $116,000 (80 
per cent completed). 

Electrification of Philadelphia suburban lines, approximate cost $21,500,- 
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000, which includes the following items of work in progress: Abolition ot 
grade crossings, Chestnut Hill branch, $3,700,000 (30 per cent completed) ; 
new electric car shop and equipment, including yard tracks, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Pa., $600,000 (completed). Also electrification structures, wiring and 
substations: Reading terminal to Wayne Junction, $743,000 (completed); 
Wayne Junction to Lansdale, $1,476,000 (completed); Glenside to Hatboro, 
$170,000 (completed); Lansdale to Doylestown, $193,000 (completed); 
Jenkintown to Langhorne, $1,000,000 (completed); multiple-unit cars, $3,- 
500,000 (completed); signal installations on same lines, $3,023,000 (com- 
pleted). Removing top of Gwynedd tunnel and constructing bridge over 
open cut, $135,000 (completed). New station and platforms, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., $330,000 (85 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 11-95, 

Id York road, Noble, Pa., $185,000 (completed). Electrification, Lang- 
horne, Pa., to West Trenton, N. J., including structures, wiring, color- 
light signals, etc., $1,000,000 (completed). Electrification structures, Wayne 
Junction to Chestnut Hill, including color-light signals, $500,000 (15 per 
cent completed). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of union station, joint with 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, including relocation and reconstruction 
of tracks, Oklahoma City, Okla., $2,500,000 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Henderson street, Ft. Worth, Tex., $491,100 (completed). Grade sep- 
aration, Southwest avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $123,800 (completed). 


San Luis Valley Southern 
Line Under Survey: Jaroso, Col., to Questa, N. M., 18.5 miles. 


Savannah & Atlanta 

Important Work Undertaken: 
dimensions, $100,000 (completed). 
Seaboard Air Line 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of steel viaduct over Ap- 
pomattox river, including the filling of approaches 3,000 ft. long, track- 
work and incidental grading, Petersburg, Va., $400,100 (completed). 


Grading to widen roadbed to standard 


Southern 


Second Track: Williamstown, Ky., to Rogers Gap, 22 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Jottes of bridge over 
Savannah river, Augusta, Ga., $250,000 (completed). Reconstruction of 
bridge over Cumberland river, Burnside, Ky., $238,000 (completed). Grade 
separation at four streets, Birmingham, Ala., $738,000 (90 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Southern Pacitic 


Third Track: (Pacific Lines). Los Angeles yard, 0.67 mile. 

Fourth Track: (Pacific Lines).. Los Angeles yard, 0.68 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: (Pacific Lines). Reinforcing steel via- 
duct over Los Alamos creek, Narlon, Cal., $105,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). Reinforced-concrete freight house, office building, transfer plat- 
form, automobile platform, and track facilities, Reno, Nev., $156,000 
(completed). Extension of freight house and conversion into hospital; 
extension of warehouse and conversion into kitchen and commissary annex, 
Tucson, Ariz., $175,000 (completed). Renewal of deep-water section of 
ae to Dumbarton drawbridge and construct 1,750 ft. of creosoted 
ballast deck trestle, Dumbarton, Cal., $138,300 (90 per cent completed). 

Construction of rock-filled dam 440 ft. long and 90 ft. high across 
Bonito creek, N. M., to provide for additional water storage of 332,000,000 
gal., $540,000 (completed). Reinforced-concrete, brick and frame _ hos- 
pital, 5-story addition to general hospital, San Francisco, Cal., $511,000 
(completed). Revision of alinement about 6 miles, and -construction of 
new yard and passenger station, San Jose, Cal., $3,279,000 (15 per cent 
completed). Construction of 18,582 ft. of new line to reduce curvature, 
Mt. Shasta-Black Butte, Cal., $319,000 (completed). 


Filling of 10.76 
acres of low land along Los i 


Angeles river and construction of rip rap 
bulkhead, to increase available acreage in Taylor yard, Los Angeles, Cal., 
$102,000 (80 per cent completed). Double-track connection, 2,600 ft. long, 
with Union Pacific, Los Angeles, Cal., $433,000 (completed). Raising At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe bridge over the east side of the Los Angeles 
river 10 ft. and construction of a structure below to provide for separation 
of grades, Los Angeles, Cal., $121,000 (completed). 

Steel and concrete subway, Seventh street, Oakland, Cal., $125,000 
(completed). Subway at Park avenue, 600 ft. long, San Jose, Cal. (com- 
pleted). Subway to separate grades at the Alemeda, San Jose, Cal., grade 
separation, county highway, ittenden, Cal. (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, county road, Forest Lake, Cal. (completed). 

(Texas and Louisiana lines). Drawbridge and additional trackage, 
Harvey canal, Harvey, La., $325,000 (5 per cent completed). Construction 
of tracks to serve industrial development near Navigation boulevard, Hous- 
ton, Tex., $106,000 (completed). Produce Terminal warehouse, New 
Orleans, La., $453,000 (65 per cent completed—work deferred temporarily). 
New passenger station, tracks and other facilities, Houston, Tex., $3,600,000 
(30 per cent completed). Construction of extension to Lockport branch, 
4.95 miles to serve Valentine refinery, Lockport, La., $110,000 (completed). 
Construction of 7-mile extension to reach Ashland refinery, Ashland, La., 
$240,700 (62 per cent completed—work deferred). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


First Track: (Oregon Electric). Sweet Home to east line of sec. 1 
T. 15 S. R. 1 E., Willamette Meridian, 3.17 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridges at various 
points, $100,000 (completed). 

(Oregon Electric). Construction of new lines, Lebanon, Ore., to Sweet 
Home and Sweet Home to Calapooya river, 30.17 miles (27 miles in op- 
eration in 1930), $12,200,000 (completed). 


State Belt Railroad 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of combination railway, street 
car and highway bridge over Channel street at Third street, San Francisco, 
Cal., $600,000 (20 per cent completed). 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction and strengthening of all 


main-line bridges; widening embankments and cuts; general rehabilitation 
of roadbed and track, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Gadsen, Ala., 92 miles, $500,- 
000 (to be completed in 1932). 
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Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: LEight-story reinforced-concrete ware 
house and mart with 13-story tower, St. Louis, Mo., $3,000,000 (completed). 
North approach to Municipal bridge, combination embankment, reinforced- 
concrete -bridges and steel viaduct, 7,130 ft. long, East St. Louis, IIl., $1,- 
720,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Texas & Pacific 


Second Track: Union Terminal Junction, Dallas, Tex., to Browden, 1.3 
miles. ; : 

Important Work Undertaken: Double-track bridge over Trinity river 
floodway, 2,100 ft. long, Dallas, Tex., $700,000 (completed). Replacing 
two piers and construction of an additional 300-ft.. span_over Old river, 
Torras, La., $325,000 (completed). Grade separation, Henderson street, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., $400,000 (completed). Grade separation, Jennings ave- 
nue, Ft. Worth, Tex., $375,000 (completed). Grade separation, Main 
street, Ft. Worth, Tex., $300,000 (completed). Twelve-story brick and steel 
passenger station and office, Ft. Worth, Tex., $1,500,000 (completed). 
Eight-story inbound freight house and storage warehouse, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
$1,800,000 (completed). One-story concrete and_ steel outbound freight 
house, Ft. Worth, Tex., $115,000 (completed). Coach yard facilities, in- 
cluding shop, storehouse, tracks, etc., Ft. Worth, Tex., $140,000 (com- 
pleted). 


Toledo, Angola & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, public highway, To- 
ledo, Ohio, $250,000, T. A. & W. proportion, $60,000 (completed). 


Tulsa Union Depot 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of union station, additional 
tracks and reconstruction and relocation of existing tracks, revision of 
grade and elimination of grade crossings at four streets, Tulsa, Okla., 
$2,500,000, construction handled by St. Louis-San Francisco (completed). 


Unadilla Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Commercial crushed stone a and sand 
and gravel washery, New Berlin, N. Y., $250,000 (completed). 


Union Pacific 


First Track: Corlett Jct., Wyo., to Cheyenne, 3.17 miles. : 

Mona Angeles & Salt Lake) Boulder Jct., Nev., to Bounder City, 22.69 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New union passenger station and inci- 
dental facilities, Omaha, Neb., $3,900,000 (completed). Overhead viaduct 
826 ft. long, including track changes, Twenty-Seventh street and ’ 
Creighton avenue, Omaha, Neb., U. P. proportion, $163,600 (completed). 
Reconstruction Eleventh-Street viaduct, Omaha, Neb. (completed). Grade- 
separation viaduct at Thirty-Third avenue, to serve Lincoln and Meridian 
highway, and construct 10,187 lin. ft. of side track, Columbus, Neb., $230,- 
000 (completed). Grade separation Garfield street, Grand Island, Neb. 
(completed). ? 

Addition to yard and additional yard facilities; construction of bridge for 
17 tracks over Crow creek, Cheyenne, Wyo., $1,250,000 (completed). 
Twenty-stall enginehouse and rearrangement of tracks, Cheyenne, Wryo., 
$250,000 (completed). Improvements to tie plant and equipment, Lara- 
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mie, Wyo., $100,000 (completed). New coaling and engine sanding fa- 
cilities, Marysville, Kan., $144,000 (completed). ; : 

(Oregon Short Line). Combination warehouse, mill and elevator, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $225,000 (completed). ; : 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company). Construction 
of 3,409 ft. of new line, including a 550-ft. concrete-lined double-track tun- 
nel and approaches, Chatfield, Ore., $185,700 (completed). 

(Los Angeles & Salt Lake). Enlargement of tunnel No. 4 to standard 
double-track section and lining with reinforced concrete, Kyle, Nev., $502,- 
500 (60 per cent completed). Construction of reinforced-concrete viaduct, 
3,173 ft. long, spanning Los Angeles river and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and L. A. & S. L. tracks, to abolish grade crossing, Los Angeles, Cal., 
L. A. & S. L. proportion, $520,300 (50 per cent completed). Reinforced 
concrete viaduct ngs | s Angeles river and A. T. & S. F. and L. A. 
& S. L. tracks, to abolish grade crossing, Fourth street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
L. A. & S. L. proportion, $395,000 (completed). Overland Terminal 
warehouse, Ninth and Alameda streets, Los Angeles, Cal., $800,000 (com- 

leted). Main leads to serve pier, dock and wharf development Long 
ee Cal., $136,000 ae ll Grade separation, Spence street and 
Washington boulevard, San Pedro branch, Hobart, Los Angeles, Cal., 
$142,000 (70 per cent completed). Installation of generator and incidental 
equipment, power plant, Las Vegas, Nev., $115,000 (completed). 


Union Railway of Memphis 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, concrete viaduct, Sum- 
mer avenue, Memphis, Tenn., $300,000, U. Ry. proportion, $75,000 (90 per 
cent completed). 

Virginian 

First Track: Vaco Junction, W. Va., to D. B. Tower, 0.93 mile. Bail- 
eysville, W. Va., to M. P. 33, 7 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: From M. P. 33 to Gilbert, W. Va., 11.4 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacing timber trestles with permanent 
structures and strengthening steel bridges at various points, $104,000 (com- 


pleted). 
Wabash 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Allen road and Outer 
drive, Oakwood, Mich., $296,790 (completed). Grade separation, Union 
and Lindell avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $299,000 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, South Grand avenue, Springfield, Ill., $133,535 (completed). Grade 
separation, Woodsdale, Glendale and Detroit avenues, Toledo, Ohio, $320,- 
268 (completed). Annex to hold 1,000,000 bu., grain elevator, Kansas 
City, Mo., $236,368 (completed). Reconstruction of bridge No. 499, Bruns- 
wick, Mo., $148,345. Construction of new bridge over Missouri river, St. 
Charles, Mo., $5,500,000 (16 per cent completed). 


Western Maryland 
New Line Under Construction: At Cheat Junction, W. Va., 1.09 miles. 
Western Pacific 


First Track: Keddie, Cal., to Bieber, 111.86 miles, $9,800,000 (open for 
freight traffic, 98 per cent completed). 


Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 
New Line Under Survey: Yankton, S. D., to Pierce, Neb., 53 miles. 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 


First Track: Lake Verde, P.E.I., to Pisquid, 5 miles. Sunny Brae, 
N. S., to Guysborough, 2 miles. 

Mawer, Sask., southwesterly, 5.96 miles. Neidpath, Sask., to Swift Cur- 
rent, 21.14 miles. Ridgedale, Sask., easterly 15 miles. Unity, Sask., south- 
westerly, 24 miles. 

Alliance, Alta., southeasterly 0.86 mile. Unity, Alta., southwesterly 
2.30 miles. On Lulu Island, B. C., 12.30 miles. 

Second Track: Ft. William, Ont., to Neebing, 3.15 miles. 

(Oshawa Railway). At Oshawa, Ont., 0.17 mile: 

Important Work Undertaken: Storage and lead tracks to Pier B, Hali- 
fax, N. S. (to be completed in 1932). New Hotel, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(completed). Passenger station, St. John, N. B. (to be completed in 1932). 
Renewing trestle across Courtney bay, St. John, N. B. (completed). Grade 
separation, La Canardiere road, Limoilou, Que. (completed). Rebuilding 
station destroyed by fire, Levis, Que. (completed). Replacement of bridge 
over Becancour river, Sorel subdivision, P. Q. (completed). Six-story ware- 
house, Montreal, Que. (completed). 

_ Extension to Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Simcoe street, Oshawa, Ont. (completed). Grade separation, west 
subway, St. Clair avenue and Brampton subdivision, Toronto, Ont. (to be 
completed in 1932). Revision of alinement and grade separation, west sub- 
way, St. Clair avenue and Newmarket subdivision, Toronto. Ont (toe 
completed in 1932). Construction of passenger station, Hamilton, Ont. 
(completed). Grade separation between Austin and Amherst streets, joint 
with other railways, Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y. (to be completed in 1932). 
Grade separation, West street, Brantford, Ont. (completed). Grade separa- 
— construction of new station, London, Ont. (to be completed in 

Reconstruction of trestle over Canadian Pacific and construction of a 
connecting line with the Algoma Eastern, Mile 1.91, Sudbury subdivision, 

Ont. (completed). Wharf and freight shed, Port Arthur, Ont. (to be 
completed in 1932). Construction of freight shed to replace one destroyed 
y fire, Mission, Man. (completed). Pedestrian and vehicular subway, 
Pembina highway, Winnipeg, Man. (completed). Construction of cut-off 
line for freight service, Regina, Sask. (to be completed in 1932). New 260- 
room hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. (to be completed in 1932). Reconstruction of 
Taunton Creek bridge, Brazeau subdivision, Calgary division, P. Alta. 
(completed). Constryction of sewer, False Creek area, Vancouver, B. C. 
(started). -Reconstruction of steamship pier to replace old dock destroyed 
by fire, Vancouver, B. C. (completed). New hotel, 595 rooms capacity, Van- 
couver, B. C. (to be completed in 1932). 


Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Asquith, Sask., to Cloan, 14.1 miles. Crossfield, Alta., 
northwesterly, 28 miles. Dunelm, Sask., southwesterly, 25.2 miles (track 
completed but not in operation). Fife Lake, Sask., westerly, 25.5 miles, 


Hamlin, Sask., to Shellbrook, 26.6 miles (grading 90 per cent completed and 
track laying started). 

Milstead, Sask., northeasterly, 36 miles (grading 92 per cent completed 
and one mile cf track laid). Prince Albert, Sask., to Lac la Biche, 94 
miles (grading completed and 81.7 miles of track laid). Rosetown, Sask., 
southeasterly 17.6 miles (grading completed and 16.5 miles of track laid). 
Savona, B. C., to Spences Bridge, 16.9 miles, to revise grades, 4.8 miles 
raised only (completed). Bulwark, Alta., to Berkinshaw, 14.5 miles. Skaha, 
B. C., to Okanagan Falls, 85 miles. Tuffnell, Sask., to Prince Albert, 71.6 
miles (grading completed and 69.1 miles of track laid). Wolfe’s Cove 
branch, P. Q., 1.5 miles. Vanguard, Sask., to Meyronne, 31.5 miles (grad- 
ing completed and track laid). 

(Lacombe & Northwestern). Alta, 20.5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction, Estavan, Sask., to For- 
ward, 6.14 miles (completed). Grade revision, Savona, B. C., to Spences 
Bridge, 16.9 miles (completed). Strengthening bridges and replacing turn- 
table at Brownville, Jct., Mattawamkeag and Moosehead subdivisions, 
$337,215 (completed). Strengthening additional bridges, Moosehead sub- 
division, $367,060 (completed). Restoration of port facilities destroyed 
by fire, West St. John and Bay Shore, N. B., $333,852 (completed). 
Grade separation, Laviolette street, Trois Rivieres, Que., $127,850 (com- 
pleted). Postal and telegraph building, Regina, Sask., $400,000 (com- 
pleted). Extension to station, new power plant, coach yard and incidental 
facilities, Regina, Sask., $1,240,000 (90 per cent completed). Line 
diversion to eliminate high-level bridge, M. P. 4.02, Neptune subdivision, 
$204,053 (80 per cent completed). North End terminal, Park avenue, 
Montreal, Que., $1,170,000 (completed). Strengthening Ste. Anne’s 
bridge, M. P. 16, Winchester subdivision, $162,500 (completed). 
Strengthening bridges, Galt subdivision, $442,820 (completed). Branch 
line, St. Malo to Wolfe’s Cove, Montreal, Que., including tunnel one 
mile long, $1,790,387 (completed). Tunnel to connect main line with 
False Creek yard, Vancouver, B. C., $500,000 (32 per cent completed). 
Lakeside Inn and five cottages, Yarmouth, N. S., $415,000 (completed). 
Quarters for help, New Pines Inn, Digby, N. S., $135,000 (completed). 
Club house for Canadian Pacific Amateur Athletic Association, Montreal. 
Que., $120,000 (completed). Terminal improvements, Toronto, Ont., 
$3,000,000 (completed). 


Pacific Great Eastern 
First Track: Mile 117.95 Squamish subdivision to Mile 2.46 
subdivision, 5.37. 
_ Important Work Undertaken: New yard and terminal, Lillooet, B. C., 
including bridge over Frazer river, $600,000 (completed). 


Lillooet 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 


First Track: Moose river crossing, M. P. 142, P. Ont., to Moose Har- 
bor, 45 miles. 
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Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Silver street on King’s 
highway No. 20, 9.63 miles west of Welland, Ont., $139,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, King’s highway No. 20, 31.58 miles west of Welland, 
Ont. (completed). Grade separation, King’s highway No. 2, Brantford, 
Ont. (completed). Grade separation between east portal of tunnel and 
Victoria avenue, Hamilton, Ont., $2,900,000 (70 per cent completed). 


January 2, 1932 


Replacing bridge over Chippewa river with double-track bridge, Welland, 
Ont., $128,000 (completed). 





Newfoundland 


Important Work Undertaken: New locomotive shop, St. John’s N. F., 
$187,000 (completed). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


National Railways of Mexico 


First Track: Mexico-Tampico Short Line, 4.2 miles. ; 

Important Work Undertaken: Mexico-Tampico Short Line, 333.7 miles 
(23 per cent completed, 50.2 miles in operation). Gulf Coast Line, 
Tampico to Vera Cruz, 312.8 miles (16.7 per cent completed, 48 miles in 


operation). Calles to Guerrero, 78.7 miles (completed, line reported in 
o — last year). Locomotive and car shops, Monterey, N. L. (com- 
pleted). 


Important Work Projected: New lines authorized: Empalme de el Oro 


to Sierra Mojada. San Carlos to Villa Acuna. El Salto to Mazatlan 
(Durango to Mazatlan extension). 

(New Lines Under Survey). Soledad to Puerto de Tuxpan (surveys 
completed). Aristeo to Apatzigan (surveys completed). 

(New Lines Projected). Sierra Mojada to Jimenez. Zacatecas and 
Berriozabal to La Honda. Rosario to Inde. Inde to Descubridora. Inde 
to Tepehaunes. Tepehaunes to -Guanacevi Pureto Mexico and Sta. 
Lucrecia to Campeche. Balsas to Acapulco. Tehuacan and Tezonapa to 
Rio Blanca. Balsas to Zihuatanejo. Coapa to Coyuca. Ejutla to Puerto 
Angel. Tlacolula to Tehuantepec. 








Supply Field’s 
Prospects for 1932 


(Continued from Page 9) 


000,000 for the 15 months January 1, 1932, to March 31, 
1933, when the sanction for these emergency advances 
expires. The object of the loan pool is to provide lines 
in distress with bond interest. The amount required is 
about as easy to grasp as mercury. The needy railways 
are identified and their interest requirements known, 
but nobody will risk his reputation on a guess at the 
funds they will have from earnings on other sources. 
One conjecture is $65,000,000. Out of $120,000,000, 
this would leave $55,000,000 to go pro rata as free 
‘ money to the roads that earned it. The actual cash can 
hardly be available for maintenance until the Credit 
Corporation is wound up in 1933; but most systems to 
which it is ultimately due can doubtless spend it before 
that against reimbursement. The advances to weak 
roads are loans, and if, when and as they are repaid the 
sums so passing will be earnings transferred from a 
line which cannot readily spend the money on main- 
tenance to a line that can. Short of a business upturn 
it is unlikely that the lenders will count upon getting 
their principal back during 1932. 

The decision also exhorted the railways’ traffic officers 
to explore the whole rate structure for opportunities to 
increase revenue by adjustments upward or downward, 
and promised to cut red tape for speed in getting the 
changes into effect if approved. Results from this are 
problematical, perhaps astronomical, certainly not at 
present statistical. 


Effects of Possible Wage Reductions 


Finally there are the wage cuts. It is estimated that 
a 10 per cent reduction in rates of pay would release 
$230,000,000 for other operating requirements. As I 
write it is reported that the roads will start a proceeding 
under the Act for a 15 per cent cut, the proposal to be 
cancelled if an agreement is reached for speedier reduc- 
tions. The purpose, of course, of the labor organiza- 
tions in responding to the wage-reduction proposal with 
an offer to negotiate is to couple with the wage rates 
other changes in conditions. Since the only changes in 


which the men can now be interested are those designed 
to give labor as much pay as possible, whether through 
staggering or otherwise, the only obvious way in which 
the railways can obtain relief in this direction without 
dragging referenda and conferences out for eight 
months is to grant concessions practically reducing the 


$230,000,000 to some lower figure or make the basic cut 
greater than 10 per cent. As good a guess as any is, 
that a wage adjustment would contemplate a saving of 
about $200,000,000, on the year. Effective not long 
after January 1, by open weather this would have ac- 
cumulated two or three months’ quota of saving on 
wages available for maintenance. From then on each 
month would make its contribution from that source to 
current maintenance. 

We have, then, a business man’s guess that during 
1932, without an upturn in business, net operating rev- 
enue may increase as follows: 

Rate advances sanctioned prior to 15% case .............. $70,000,000 


Balance in pool above loans (12 months) 55,000,000 
MUTE Gert Dare sis crete me BE a erslee sia wes, Vlaieieieic.g Wa wales. omen om 200,000,000 


SEE s/a-axia: Wawa aa aha aice dee ealierg ene) Gee awaiin sea” $325,000,000 


Some of this would go for interest, but a large part 
for improvements and upkeep. For an officer of the 
Railway Business Association writing in the Railway 
Age, it is superfluous to remark that such an increase 
in maintenance spending or anything approaching it 
would in ordinary times itself launch business recovery. 
If a solution is found for the menace of German col- 
lapse, in which one factor is the commercial commit- 
ments, heaviest in Germany, of the uncontrollable and 
unhelpable Soviets, I for one would think our self- 
contained country could and would be pulled out of 
stagnation by its own power. Railway purchases can do 
it if anything can. 

President Hoover proposes a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, listing railways with other industries whose 
credit is to be assisted. In plain terms this means that 
whereas the loan pool is to prevent receiverships by 
meeting interest on bonds not yet matured, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would prevent receiver- 
ships by aiding the credit of railroads which must re- 
fund issues at maturity. It seems to be clearly recog- 
nized at the White House and in Congress that preven- 
tion of railway receiverships is a measure for promotion 
of business recovery. Indeed, there is strong impression 
at Washington that Congressmen new and old, radical 
and conservative, have one and all been hit by the de- 
pression in their individual lives or the lives of those 
near them, and are in a sober mood. 


THE EXTENSIVE INSTALLATION of centralized train control on 
the Boston & Maine, in course of construction for the past 
year or more, was completed on December 26, when the sec- 
tion centering at Biddeford, Me., was put in operation. This 
road has altogether 159 miles of track operated by means of 
centralized control machines. 
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A Winter Scene in the Supply Yard of the Soo at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prices of Railway Materials Further 


Reduced in 1931 


Business conditions and curtailed purchases force many 


values to pre-war levels 


By David A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor, Railway Age 


this time last year, business conditions grew 

worse instead of better during 1931, with the 
result that the railways bought less and paid less for 
what they bought than in many previous years. The 
price changes were not all alike, however, many com- 
modities costing the roads as much, or almost as much, 
as in 1930. This was especially true of finished prod- 
ucts peculiar to railway use, including many iron and 
steel items. Here and there, higher prices were paid 
as the inevitable result of small and hurried orders, and 
considerable difference again prevailed between the 
prices paid by individual roads for many comparable 
products. But in almost every case where price 
changes occurred, revisions were downward, and these 
downward revisions were more general and, except for 
the price changes in 1930, they were larger than in many 
years. Reductions of 25 per cent and more in many 
items brought the average price of railway materials 
down about 15 per cent. Pre-war prices were numerous. 


Ci itis tine to expectations commonly held at 


Purchases Reduced 


Based on special reports received from a large num- 
ber of representative roads covering purchases for the 


first 10 months, direct expenditures of Class I roads for 
material and supplies approximated 695 million dollars 
in 1931. This was 343 million dollars, or 33 per cent, 
less than were the purchases in 1930, and 634 million 
dollars, or 47.5 per cent less than the purchases in 1929. 
It is estimated that the 1931 figures include a reduction 
of 50 million dollars or more attributable to the lower 
prices. 

Only two roads among more than 50 spent more 
during the first 10 months of 1931 than they spent in 
1930, and many roads spent as much as 35 per cent 
less, while purchases on several roads ranged from 50 
to 60 per cent below those for corresponding purchases 
in the preceding year. Expenditures ran above 60 
million dollars per month during 1931, but the curtail- 
ment of purchases was unprecedented in the history of 
many of the roads. 


Iron and Steel Prices Slightly Lower 


After dropping from a rated production of 86 per 
cent of capacity in the spring of 1930 to 40 per cent in 
December of that year, the iron and steel industry grew 
optimistic when the spring of 1931 pushed operations 
up to 50 per cent of capacity, and was encouraged to 
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revise upward the prices of some commodities such as 
wire and sheets, but the recovery was discounted by 
the end of March and operations continued to decline 


to the end of the year. Vigorous competition between 
independent mills and different territories for the avail- 
able business became acute and advertised prices be- 
came less reliable as measures of market value. Pig 
iron at $15.17 in December was 15 per cent below the 
1930 low price and the lowest since 1915, although aver- 
age prices of finished steel reflected little change. A 
few upward revisions in advertised prices have been 
made in recent weeks to apply to 1932 purchases, but 
the weakness in prices was still evident during 
December. 


Little Change in Track Materials 


Of the iron and steel products purchased by railways, 
the items for use in maintenance of way were the least 
affected. One road among 13 paid $3 a ton less and 
another $4 a ton less for tie plates than in 1930, while 
all the others paid within $1 per ton as much. One 
road paid 10 per cent under the 1930 price for its track 
bolts, and four others secured 5 to 10 per cent reduc- 
tions as the year advanced, the other roads buying this 
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commodity at about the same price paid in 1930. The 
largest reduction in track chisels was under 20 cents, or 
about 15 per cent, but this was not general. Track 
spikes were from 5 to 10 per cent under the 1930 prices 
to seven roads. The reductions were from 5 to 10 per 
cent on wire fencing. Five among seven roads secured 
reductions ranging from 35 cents per cwt., or 3 per 
cent, to $1.25 per cwt., or 7 per cent, on track shovels. 
Cast-iron pipe prices were hard hit in spots, one road 
paying $7.90 a ton, or 20 per cent less in December than 
in January. The reduction of 30 per cent in structural 
steel angles to one road was exceptional, and several 
roads purchased at approximately 1930 prices, but 15 
cents, or 20 per cent, reductions were quite common on 
fabricated steel prices. 


Car and Locomotive Materials Cut 


Several roads secured reductions of approximately 
20 per cent in machine bolts, but boiler tubes showed 
virtually no change in price from the 1930 level. Most 
roads also purchased bar iron at the 1930 rate. Several 
roads paid more for spring steel, and tool steel was 
bought at lower prices by only one of nine roads. About 
half the roads secured reductions up to 8 per cent in 
boiler steel, while light steel sheets cost three of nine 
roads 5 per cent more in December than in January. 
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Most of the roads were able to buy brake shoes from $1 
to $3 a ton cheaper, a maximum reduction of 5 per 
cent. A 10-per cent reduction prevailed on malleable 
castings. Two roads paid 30 per cent less for steel 
castings as the year advanced, but practically no change 
was noted in grey iron castings. 

A reduction of $1.50, or 5 per cent, was common in 
coupler purchases, but 1930 prices were paid in nearly 





Prices Paid by Railroads for Material in 1931 


y 1931 1930 
Material Unit Roads Highest Lowest Avg Avg. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way MATERIALS 
ee re nt. 14 $43.00 $38.50 $38.88 $41.22 
Track bolts, com., with nuts..cwt. 14 3.81 3.10 3.74 3.97 
io ner ea. 13 1.80 1.63 1.64 1.71 
DN GR 6 6.0-6:b 0 5.w cceieiweeeis cwt. 14 2.76 2.20 2.57 2.68 
ire fence, woven ....... eee ee .48 32 .38 43 
Track shovels, No. 2..... 6.00% doz. 13 16.90 7.88 9.98 9.85 
Bond wire, copper clad....... cwt. 8 17.83 13.93 15.89 17.14 
Pipe, cast iron, 12-in.......... n.t. 6 40.80 31.80 35.58 40.37 
PIG, Cley; BEAR. Vibe .<c-c00ss cee ft. 7 2.02 .67 1.40 1.27 
Soda ash, water softening..... cwt. 13 2.90 .82 1.18 1.55 
Hydrated lime, water softening.n.t. 13 12.10 6.85 9.73 9.53 
Cement, Portland, less sacks. .bbl. 14 2.25 .83 1.44 1.75 
Steel, structural, angles...... cwt. 14 2.53 1.55 1.84 1.98 
Steel, structural, fabricated... .cwt. 9 3.28 2.24 a.73 3.35 
Creosote oil, tank lots........ gal. 10 16 .09 115 125 
Suor AnD EgQuiPMENT MATERIALS 
Rolts, 4 by 6 mach., with nuts. 10 14 6.72 3.49 4.20 4.80 
Flues, 2-in. No. 11 steel........ ft. 13 .16 15 152 155 
og eee perM 13 45.50 36.00 38.29 41.85 
Copper, slstet, S08... cccccveces Ib. 10 .319 121 181 .259 
Copper tubing, %-in........... Ib. 9 | .138 .293 26 
i. 0 ee ere cwt. 13 5.55 3.40 4.42 5.64 
Tron, common bar. ......c0ss cwt. 9 2.10 1.67 1.80 1.89 
ee re cwt. 12 3.50 1.80 2.43 2.62 
Steel, high-speed tool.......... Ib. 14 .66 45 52 -65 
Rope, %-in. 6 str. plow steel. .ft. 8 .20 11 14 sa 
WE MEE «A ivcectis cine sewed cwt. 14 2.47 1.70 1.86 2.90 
Steel, 24-gage biack.......... cwt. 13 3.54 2.15 2.65 2.90 
Rrake shoes, loco. driving.....n.t. 13 60.00 54.00 56.54 58.75 
Rrake shoes, freight........... nt 338 30.00 33,00 35:13 35.11 
Castings, grey iron, green sand.cwt. « 10 4.85 3.20 4.10 4.12 
Castings, mall., 7 to 15 Ib.....cwt. 14 9.75 4.50 7.68 8.27 
Castings, steel, 25 to 50 Ib...cwt. 14 10.05 3.95 7.73 8.05 
De eae cwt. 10 14.00 7:37 10.05 14.50 
Couplers, 5 by 7 by 6%........ pr. 14 41.25 29.50 36.05 38.25 
Pipe, 1l-in. black steel.......... ft. 14 .094 .055 .069 -069 
Wire nails, common.......... cwt. 14 2.45 122 2.08 2.29 
Lo ee Ib. 8 .127 .092 115 .163 
Wire, T. B. weather No. 10....Ib. 8 .20 13 .16 .19 
Wek Gil, Sak TOW. 5c c0ciccce bbl. 11 1.76 0.20 65 .62 
eS Ee ee g.t. 6 17.50 12.00 15.38 16.60 
Axles, loco. driving.......... cwt. 14 8.00 4.21 4.76 4.29 
Axles, 5 by 9 rough turned car.cwt. 13 3.60 2.60 2.88 2.80 
Tires, frt. loco., 33-in. and over.cwt. 14 7.49 5.40 6.03 6.15 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 
Oil. car—tank lots........... gal. 13 .20 .10 138 -163 
Grease, driving BOX... 006600: Ib. 13 .144 .102 .122 .130 
Waste, colored cotton.......... Ib. 14 .102 .049 .076 .085 
Oil, long-time—in tanks...... gal. 14 .130 021 .062 .085 
Boiler lagging, 1%-in....... sq.ft. 14 .212 .120 sloo -160 
Rubber, 3/32 sheet packing..... Ib. 14 48 sks a3 -20 
Hose, air-brake, 1% by 22...... ft. 14 41 33 .38 .44 
Leather belting, 6-in. double....ft. 14 2.30 .80 1.23 1.35 
Rope, $6-im- mMaMila. 0.6. ceccees lb. 13 .185 102 153 .180 
GAROR, BY BE BA GER. .0.0:0:0:6:4.5000 box 14 6.54 3.27 4.80 5.80 
Laneeed Of, Boiled... ...¢0sc000%8 Ib. 12 -136 .079 .090 -130 
White lead in oil, 100-lb. keg..Ib. 14 .127 .086 101 .106 
CEE. anrsieee cous ose 100 ft. 14 1.25 75 1.07 1.05 
Tres AND LuMBER—MILL 
Fir, 1 by 6, No. 1 com. R..M ft. 6 12.00 9.00 10.83 15.55 
Pine, 2 by 4, S4S, No. 1 com, M ft. 5 26.00 10.50 18.93 25.85 
Car sills, fir, 6 by 10 by 40.M ft. 6 17.00 11.00 14.50 19.40 
Stringers, fir, 8 by 16 by 28..M ft. 5 17.00 13.50 14.90 18.70 
Ties, fir, 7 by 9 by 8’6 untreat. .ea. 6 .59 “Oe .40 74 
Ties, pine, 7 by 9 by 8’6 untreat.ea. 9 1.22 37 81 75 
Ties, w. oak, 7 by 9 by 8'6 
WINNS. crcesacuwewebsewa casts ea. 8 1.20 .49 78 92 
Scrap Iron 
Scrap iron, No. 1 wrought....n.t. 13 10.03 3.75 7.20 8.70 
Scrap iron, No. 1 melt....... nt. 14 9.38 4.25 7.33 10.62 
Scrap iron, rails for re-roll.....n.t. 9 12.25 6.00 10.05 12.55 





Note—Averages determined from prices paid in January, June and De- 
cember of each year. Do not show reductions obtained by individual roads. 





all cases for steel pipe. Reductions ranging from 5 to 
30 per cent were obtained in wire nail purchases, but one 
road paid 10 per cent more in December than in Janu- 
ary. Pig iron was obtained at the lowest price in a dec- 
ade, while most of the prices paid for axles were the 
same as in 1930, reductions obtained by three roads 
being less than 10 per cent. A prevalent reduction of 
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20 cents per cwt. in locomotive tire buying was only 2 
per cent under 1930 prices. 


Lowest Scrap Iron Prices 


Scrap-iron prices have been declining for several 
years and fell so sharply in 1930 that some roads began 
to doubt the propriety of selling their scrap and stored 
it for a better market. During 1931, however, scrap 
prices continued to decline, with a glutted market and 
inactive steel operations. Some roads sold heavy melt- 
ing steel under $4.25 per ton, and the average price of 
all scrap was lower than at any time since 1922, and in 
some districts was the lowest since 1914. 


Fuel Prices Off Slightly 


The continued reduction in operations of all indus- 


‘tries in 1931 was felt in the coal industry and further - 


weaknesses in prices developed. Both anthracite and 
bituminous coal were affected. Reductions in wages in 
the non-union fields accentuated the competition in the 
Eastern district and the bituminous fields were affected 
by the over-production of fuel oil and the inroads of 
gas lines. While roads have been inclined to pay 
prices equal to or higher than commercial rates for 
coal located on their lines to assure coal industries fair 
prices for their commodities and while they have also 
preferred to pay established prices throughout the year 
and discourage the bargaining for distress coal, most 
of the roads purchased their coal from 5 to 10 cents a 
ton less during 1931 than in 1930, and several roads paid 
25 to 50 cents per ton less, the average mine price of 
coal to the railroads as a whole falling off 15 cents per 








ton, or 8 per cent. Prevailing coal prices compare with 
those charged in 1915 to 1917. 


Fuel-Oil Prices 


Over-production of crude oil has caused declines in 
the price of fuel oil for several years, but an unusually 
favorable condition for buyers prevailed last year when 
increased production on the one hand and reduced pur- 
chases on the other forced sizable refineries out of busi- 
ness and made it possible for a larger number of roads 
than before to contract for fuel oil at 65 cents to 75 
cents a barrel, while some roads, particularly those hav- 
ing storage facilities, were able to secure their supply 
by making spot purchases as low as 25 cents a barrel. 
These prices represent 50-per cent reductions from the 
prices paid by the same roads in many cases. While 
shut-downs in the Texas and Oklahoma fields, enforced 
by martial law, have had a tendency to strengthen 
prices, practically all roads secured reductions of 25 
per cent or more in kerosene in the latter part of the 
year, and gasoline was also purchased at lower prices 
than in 1930. These changes were not reflected to the 
full extent in the cost of oils and greases for lubrica- 
tion, which are ordinarily purchased under term con- 
tracts from large refineries, but several roads paid from 
10 to 20 per cent less for these commodities. 


Lumber and Ties Much Lower 


Excepting scrap iron, lumber prices appear to have 
been the hardest hit during 1931. The prices in the 
Southern Pine territory seem to have been less de- 
pressed than prices in other fields, but firm prices were 
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conspicuous by their absence except for special cuttings. 
The average price of 10 Southern Pine items, including 
long leaf items, declined from $38.40 per 1,000 ft. 
B.M., in 1930, to $33.70 per 1,000 ft. B.M. in 1931. 

On the Pacific coast, production was 30 per cent less 
than in 1930, with half of the mills shut down. Early 
in the year, most of the operating mills continued pur- 
chasing at normal capacity in order to keep their em- 
ployees at work, however, and this tended to increase 
the stocks on hand which only served to depress prices 
further. The situation in Western Canada was some- 
what comparable to that in the Douglas Fir region in 
that production was only 30 per cent of normal during 
the year with only 29 of 40 mills functioning. Price 
trends in the West are indicated by the fact that car lin- 
ing, costing $25 in 1930, was purchased at $19 in 1931, 
and timbers, costing $15 in 1930, were sold at $10 in 
1931. The Railway Age composite price of fir fell from 
$17.80 per 1,000 ft. B.M. in 1930 to $14.20 per 1,000 ft. 
B.M. in 1931, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation’s composite price of 110 rail items fell from 
$21.75 in 1929 to $12.23 in October, 1931. 


Tie Prices Varied 


Trends in tie prices, resulting both from the reduc- 
tions in ties purchased by the railroads and the lack of 
any other source of income for many tie producers 
were also sharply downward in practically all but 
Southern Pine territories. Fir cross-tie prices on the 
Pacific coast declined from $15 in 1930 to $11 in 1931, 










based on the board-foot measure. One representative 
road purchased fir ties at 45 cents each in 1931, as com- 
pared with 58 cents in 1930. Pine tie prices showed 
less reduction during the year, but 30-per cent reduc- 
tions were common in white oak ties. Some lumber 
prices in 1931 compared with those prevailing in 1913 
and 1914, while all lumber items cost the roads less 
than since 1920. 


Non-Ferrous Metals Reduced 


The prices of copper, lead, tin and zinc fell to new 
low records in 1931, in spite of efforts to reduce pro- 
duction; and the failure of the copper producers to 
reach an amicable agreement, last fall regarding world 
operations caused further weaknesses in the price of 
this commodity. Lake copper fell from $10.12 per 
cwt. in January to $7.37 in October; tin from $26 
to $23; zinc from $4 to $3.65; and lead from $4.55 to 
$3.75. In sympathy with this trend in the prices of the 
basic materials, journal-bearing costs to railroads 
declined $2.50 to $3.30 per cwt., or 30 per cent, and 
similar reductions were effected in copper wire and 
brass castings, although to a lesser degree. It is neces- 
sary to go back more than 15 years to find the low 
prices prevailing in 1931 for non-ferrous metals. 


Cement Prices Fall 


A feature in the market for miscellaneous materials 
was the break in the prices of cement. For several 
years, cement has been sold in this country at closely- 
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controlled prices, but with the increasing number of 
independent mills and a prolonged business depression, 
the structure of the cement industry at last reached the 
breaking point, and cement prices fell precipitously 
during the year, all roads studied paying from $1.45 to 
$2 a barrel less for cement than in the previous year, 
two roads paying 80 cents per barrel, or less. 

Little if any reduction was secured by the railroads 
in the price of oxygen, but reductions from 10 per cent 
to 30 per cent were secured in the prices of chemicals 
for water treatment and in such commodities as waste, 





Average Cost of Coal Per Ton—First Nine Months 


With freight Without freight 
Region and road 1931 1930 1931 1930 


New England Region: 


Bangor & Aroostook ............ $4.39 $4.59 $4.39 $4.59 
Se ccd nceveesesees 4.18 4.28 1.79 1.94 
eS eee 4.15 4.56 3.57 4.56 
Canadian National (in New Eng.) 4.78 4.98 2.01 2.08 
Canadian Pacific (lines in Maine).. 5,23 5.43 3.42 4.26 
Canadian Pacific (lines in Vermont) 4.91 5.04 1.87 1.94 
Ce SD Saccvascseenesss 4.43 4.59 1.55 1.56 
eS eer 4.52 4.85 4.52 4.85 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 3.39 3.48 1.10 1.18 
PE - cdbarerercocseressoertons 3.74 3.99 2.27 2.57 
Great Lakes Region: 
re reer eee 2.90 3.02 1.10 1.24 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh... 1.69 1.75 1.69 1.75 
Delaware & Hudson ............. 3.00 3.14 1.75 2.35 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 3.04 3.16 1.59 1.83 
Detroit & Mackinac ............ 3.40 3.54 1.10 1.27 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line...... 3.30 3.38 2.01 2.04 
Erie and Chicago & Erie......... 2.26 2.40 1.70 1.70 
Grand Trunk Western ........... 2.83 3.04 1.17 1.38 
Lehigh & Hudson River ........ 3.61 3.70 1.15 1.33 
Lehigh & New England.......... 2.83 2.89 1,27 1.36 
Lehigh Valley ......cccscccccese 3.07 3.17 1.21 1.33 
Pe CE 6.6 ccesevcernses 2.15 2.75 1.97 2.39 
PE cavacesavaceneeeews 1.46 1.58 1.46 1.58 
DEE sucndubécsksheseceen sens 1.94 2.01 1.94 2.01 
New Jersey & New York......... 4.60 4.74 1.78 1.89 
SS EE cn cecceceeeses 2.00 2.20 1.67 1.81 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 2.66 2.66 1.73 1.73 
New York, Ontario & Western.... 2.77 2.96 -98 1,17 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 4.29 4.41 1.70 1.85 
ED: nn wihe ads éé000.6: 3.34 3.39 1.52 1.58 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 1.74 1.77 1.68 1.65 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ........... 1.79 2.22 1.79 2.22 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia...... 1.24 1.25 1.24 1.25 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
TD Fe 4.15 4.24 1.59 1.67 
ME Gtundsevuverwionesicvewes 2.18 2.24 1.73 1.78 
Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown.... 2.41 2.48 1.39 1.46 
PE GE edcipese cedar evewns 3.43 3.50 1.52 1.84 
Ee GED coccveereevcnes 1.41 1.56 1.37 1.53 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........... 1.94 2.00 1.85 1.92 
Buffalo & Susquehanna .......... 1.56 1.62 1.56 1.62 
Central of New Jersey.......... 3.28 3.44 1.39 1.54 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 2.00 1.98 1.97 1.94 
Chicago & Illinois Midland...... 2.03 1.90 2.03 1.90 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 1.83 1.85 1.83 1.85 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.... 2.31 2.25 1.90 1.94 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton........ 2.64 2.78 1.55 Les 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.......... 2.08 2.11 2.08 2.11 
SENG SOME occ ccseccccvones 2.30 2.64 2.30 2.64 
os Suh Gaia ge 08 a8 3.81 3.85 RS 1.62 
SE ee eer 1.68 1.75 1.68 1.75 
Pennsylvania System ...........- 1.72 1.82 1.69 1.79 
Reading Company .............+. 2.74 2.88 1.47 1.69 
Staten Island Rapid Transit...... 4.09 4.09 1.74 1.75 
Western Maryland .............. 1.78 1.81 1.76 1.80 
Wheeling & Lake Eric........... 1.47 1.55 1.47 1.55 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. 1.61 , 1-62 1.61 1.62 
Norfolk & Western ....ccccccers 1.55 1.57 1.55 1,57 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
Tt Swen ekeSeueteGherwle kexees 3.31 3.45 1.12 1.27 
WE. ius sa Veenee day veeiekean 1.75 1.95 1.75 1.95 


less fuel; four more rail and two less rail. 


January 2, 1932 

With freight Without freight 
Region and road 1931 193 1931 1930 
Southern Region: 


Alabama Great Southern ........ 2.33 2.41 1.89 1.93 
Atlanta & West Point........... 2.91 3.05 1.63 1.70 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.... 2.08 1.93 1.68 1.51 
Atlantic Coast Lime.....cccccccccs 2.83 2.94 1.30 1.39 
Comtral GE GOOG .< ccc cccncécces 2.20 2.20 2.10 2.11 
Charleston & Western Carolina.... 2.69 2.75 1.32 1.38 
Cin., New Orleans & Texas Pac... 1.90 2.00 1.61 1.73 
| EP RGRRSS > nee re eae 1.36 1.43 1.36 1.43 
Columbus & Greenville........... 2.63 2.62 1.48 1.49 
SS EILEEN 3.09 3.19 1.24 1.35 
Georgia & Florida ...... i isee wane 3.01 3.04 1.47 1.50 
Georgia, Southern & Florida..... 4.01 3.98 2.04 2.05 
Ce Ge GN BONE, ow cc weesciess 3.13 3.44 1.25 1.53 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern......... 2.00 2.00 1,21 1.26 
pO ee eee 1.90 2.02 1.69 1.80 
Louisville & Nashville............ 1.65 1.77 1.65 4.27 
DIE CME cock ececedescs 2.61 2.74 1.08 1.22 
eS 2 ae re 1.97 2.02 1.97 2.02 
Nashvilie, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1.95 1.99 1.86 1.90 
New Orleans & Northeastern..... 3.54 3.62 1.86 1.95 
New Orleans Great Northern..... 2.72 2.76 1.29 1.30 
Norfolk Southern .....ecccceses 3.09 3.22 3.33 1.20 
Northern Alabama ............. 1.44 1.61 1.44 1.61 
wenmeere AW LANE ..cccccccesece 2.49 2.68 1.33 1.36 
Ee ee eer 1.53 1.60 1.46 1.53 
pe ee eee ee 1.79 1.84 1.79 1.84 


Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western....... 1.83 1.86 1.83 1.86 
Chicago Great Western .......... 2.68 2.76 1.44 1.61 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

aA Ss Serre ee 2.25 2.39 2.25 2.36 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & O..... 3.84 3.83 3.52 3.54 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern...... 4.32 4.14 4.32 4.14 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic... 3.96 4.07 3.56 3.64 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific...... 4.04 4.23 3.70 3.94 
Eee 3.09 3.37 3.08 3.36 
Green Bay & Western............ 4.51 4.55 4.51 4.40 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming...... 3.80 3.74 3.80 3.74 
“S + ST eee 2.15 2.20 2.04 2.00 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. Ste. Marie 3.61 3.71 3.08 3.22 
PUGWONGTR PAGING occ ccccccsceccs 2.62 2.69 2.61 2.69 
Oregon-Wash. Rail. & Nav. Co... 4.52 3.97 2.43 2.27 
Spokane International ........... 5.22 5.15 3.33 3.24 

Central Western Region: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 2.93 2.98 2.91 2.93 
eae 2.18 2.23 2.18 2.23 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 2.13 2.17 2.08 2.12 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 2.44 2.48 2.31 2.28 
Colorado & Southern............. 2.61 2.77 2.57 2.73 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 1.82 1.97 1.81 1.96 
Denver & Selt Lake... ....ccccce 1.13 1.25 1.13 1.25 
Fort Worth & Denver City...... 4.85 5.89 2.61 2.84 
NO ee 4.55 4.55 1.75 1.75 
ee ee eee 3.16 3.16 2.59 2.59 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City... 2.46 2.63 2.46 2.63 
St. Joseph & Grand Island...... 3.15 3.56 2.80 3.17 
Southern Pacific Company ....... 4.15 3.03 3.15 3.03 
Toledo, Peoria & Western........ 2.36 2.85 1.80 1.45 
eee 2.55 2.54 2.53 2.51 

lite Sala An ati ani eae aor 1.05 1.06 1.05 1.06 
WONUOE FPOEINE 6c ccccessivcccces 3.04 3.11 1.80 1.88 

Southwestern Region: 

Fort Smith & Western........... 3.19 3.47 3.19 3.47 
Kansas City Southern............ 2.19 2.50 2.19 2.50 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf........ 2.69 2.61 2.69 2.61 
OO ere 2.58 2.65 2.58 2.65 
Missouri & North Arkansas...... 2.94 2.86 2:55 1.35 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .......... 2.81 2.99 2.53 2.69 
ee | =e 2.05 2.16 2.02 2.09 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ....... 2.90 3.01 2.90 3.01 
St. Louis-San Francisco ......... 2.28 2.38 2.16 2.24 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 4.29 4.30 3.21 3.22 
St. Louis Southwestern.......... 1.87 2.20 1.07 1.33 





journal packing, linseed oil, glass and rubber commodi- 
ties. Air-brake hose, like boiler lagging, however, cost 
virtually as much in 1931 as in 1930. 


Purchases and Prices in 1932 


Regarding the expectations this year, four among 11 
roads anticipate increased fuel prices, one lower prices. 
Four roads expect increases in iron and steel prices, 
none lower prices. Seven roads anticipate increases in 
lumber prices, one lower prices. Eight roads expect 
increases in the prices of scrap iron, none lower prices. 
Five roads anticipate higher tie prices; one anticipates 
lower prices. 

Obviously, any increases, for the most part, in com- 
modity prices this year depend more on increased buy- 
ing and increased industrial activity than upon any 
agreement among mills and producers, or other artificial 
stimulants. 

Five among 11 roads expect to buy more fuel and one 
Four expect 
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to buy more ties; two, fewer ties. Four roads expect 
to buy more lumber; three, less; while seven roads ex- 
pect to buy more miscellaneous materials and two ex- 
pect to buy less. 

Points in favor of increases in railway purchases are 
found in the extraordinary reduction in the purchases of 
all materials since October, 1929. The trend appears 
in one of the charts and indicates that purchasing is 
now at its lowest ebb. Monthly records of inventories 
(shown in one of the charts) do not show much reduc- 
tion in the book value of materials on hand, and, when 
considered in comparison with purchases, show .an in- 
crease in the month’s supply on hand at prevailing rates 
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Average Regional Costs of Coal and Fuel Oil 
for the Class | Railways in 1931 


of consumption ; but it is known that the inventories for 
routine material are low and that the properties are im 
need of repairs which cannot be postponed much longer. 
It is also recognized that considerable purchasing has 
been avoided in the last year by appropriating parts 
from idle equipment for making repairs to equipment 
in use. Increase in business calling for the employment 
of equipment which has been out of service is thus 
bound to accelerate purchasing. 

Steel prices are likely to feel the effect of any in- 
creased purchases, considering the firmness with which 
some prices were sustained throughout 1931. The con- 
trol being secured over oil production, the diminishing 
proportion of fuel oil to crude oil resulting from im- 
provement in gasoline-refining methods, and the possi- 
bility of increased taxes on oil sales are price-strength- 
ening factors in that field. A resumption of tie buying 
will tend to increase prices in those cases where mills 
or tie organizations rather than individual farmers are 


counted upon for the supply, and increases in freight 


rates allowed the railroads must also be considered in 
anticipating the cost of all commodities which are sub- 
ject to them. 

In the coal, oil and lumber industries, the reductions 
in wages that have been made or are pending, and the 
over-capacity of the mines and mills to supply any 
demand for standardized equipment which can be ex- 
pected and the difficulty of financing operations are fac- 
tors against appreciable increases in prevailing costs, 
even in the face of strenuous efforts to reduce the ratio 
of surplus stocks to sales orders, except where the sud- 
den materializing of large repair programs and quick 
delivery for items requiring special preparation are re- 
quired. On the whole, it is not expected that those 
prices which suffered the greatest reductions this year 
will change materially during the next six months, and 
it is not improbable that further reductions will occur 
in the prices of many commodities which up to the 
present time have not fully responded to the downward 
trend since 1929. 
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Equipment Prices in 1931 


RDERS for cars and locomotives during the year 
O were so meager, and applications for authority 
for issues of equipment trust certificates so few, 
that really significant statistics on trends of prices for 
such equipment are not available. In former years in 
the annual statistical number the Railway Age has pre- 
sented in tabular form the various equipment orders for 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the issue of equipment trust certificates. The Commis- 
sion’s findings in such cases specify the type of equip- 
ment to be purchased and the price to be paid for each 
unit. Other information about this particular equip- 
ment, obtainable from other sources, was likewise pre- 
sented in these tables. The tables listed a considerable 
percentage of all equipment ordered, described it in some 
detail and gave the price paid. Those interested in price 
trends, therefore, by a study of these tables were able 
to draw significant conclusions from them. 

Even if such price information were available for 
every single piece of equipment ordered in 1931, how- 
ever, it would be unwise to draw definite conclusions 
from it, because too few figures frequently give a dis- 
torted picture. It is only when enough data are col- 
lected to be really representative that it is safe to draw 
averages from them. Equipment trust certificates were 
authorized during the past year for but a small fraction 
of the orders. Freight car orders, while few enough, 
were to a large extent dominated by those of private 
car companies which do not have to report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission when they finance equip- 
ment purchases; hence the prices paid by such com- 
panies are not a matter of public record. Many of the 
locomotives for which orders were placed were pur- 
chased by companies which are not common carriers, 
and hence are not required to report. A large propor- 
tion of the railroad orders were for one or more experi- 
mental units, for which equipment trusts were not issued 
and the cost of which would not be significant, even if 
available. Passenger car orders were so nearly zero, 
that there could be no thought of giving any great 
weight to such figures as are available for the year 1931. 

There are, however, in spite of the difficulties men- 
tioned, some few data available which will serve at least 
to maintain the continuity of the record and these are 
presented herewith. One company secured authority to 
issue equipment trust certificates for 50 milk cars, or- 
dered late in 1930, at a price of $8,015 each. These 
cars were 52 ft. 354 in. long and weighed 85,000 Ib. 
Similarly, equipment trust certificates were authorized 
for the following multiple unit equipment ordered in 
1930: 12 coaches with motors, 79 ft. 7% in. long, 
weighing 176,000 Ib., at a price of $76,532 each; 19 
trailer coaches of the same length, weight 103,600 Ib., 
price $30,646; two combination passenger-baggage trail- 
ers, length the same, weight 103,600, price $30,567. 
Four chair cars, 82 ft. 11% in. long, weighing 146,500 
Ib., ordered in 1930 at a price of $33,796, were likewise 
financed by 1931 equipment trusts. Ten 70-ton flat cars, 
priced at $3,111 each, were recorded. 

The following are some of the locomotive orders for 
which price data are available: six 2-10-4’s, weight 
460,200 Ib., tractive force 97,900 lb. (with booster), 
price $94,546 each; four 2-10-2’s, weight 405,600 Ib., 
tractive force 88,200 Ib (with booster), price $78,827; 
one 2-8-2, weight 305,000 Ib., tractive force 54,600 Ib., 
price $56,000; one 600 hp. oil-electric, weight 214,000 
lb., price $100,562; ten 4-6-0 + 0-6-4 electrics, weight 
400,000 Ib., 3,430 hp., price $180,000. 











Multipressure 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built for the New York Central by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, With the Co-operation of the Superheater Company 


Locomotives Ordered 


in 1931 


Low total of 235 places past year among three poorest of present 


century — More electrics than steam ordered 


By Walter J. Taft 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


United States during 1931 totaled only 235 or 
slightly more than half the 440 ordered during 
1930 and less than one-fifth of the 1,212 ordered dur- 
ing 1929. Nineteen thirty-one, therefore, from the 
point of view of the locomotive builder, becomes one of 
the poorest business years on record. In no other year 
of the present century, save 1919, have fewer locomo- 
tives been ordered for domestic service although the 
1919 export business was then an offsetting factor. 
Statistics of locomotive orders are compiled in the 
accompanying tables back to 1901. It should be pointed 
out in connection with this compilation that modern 
locomotives are far more powerful and far more costly 
than those of the days when yearly orders totaled 
thousands. Discounting this fact, however, an exami- 
nation of the orders tabulated for the years of the past 
decade reveals in striking fashion the extremely poor 


| “Cited States. ordered for domestic service in the 








Table |—Locomotive Orders in 1931 
For service in the United States... Qtr 7 
For service in Canada........... ee ae er 2 
For export to other countries..... 


Grand total...... 


locomotive market which prevailed as the depression, 
in so far as it affected railway traffic and earnings, 
gathered momentum during 1931. In only one other 
year of the past 10 have fewer than 500 locomotives 
been ordered and in only three other years were fewer 
than 1,000 purchased; the average per year for the 
decade was over 1,000. The 1931 business, as measured 
in units ordered, was therefore only about 20 per cent 
of the 10-year average. 
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Paradoxical as it may seem in the light of the fore- 
going discussion, this depression year, 1931, was one 
of comparative prosperity in so far as orders for elec- 





Table 1|—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 


Domestic Orders Only 


Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
Be tb Kiclnawn arene 4,340 SE ee ere 1,18 
| Ge bees 4,665 SS ee ee 3,350 
Se rer 3,283 Se ere 3,787 
PRIS seep ne 2,538 1 EAE ere 2,850 
Se or one 6,265 SN Sedo aroate «is. G ere Uixiolas 4,515 
RN air arab aia eo ove aces eon 5,642 re eee re 3,467 
WO os 6 ewe Pham e ee eo 3,482 Cede aa eee wdwe eats 1,265 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
ER ae ae ee ee Wren ee F en 850 2,462 
DY ka wsGinonv eeeas eameeeeey 2,910 ee 2,983 5,893 
Pe seeswsnweebes arenes . 2,704 ae 3,438 6,142 
Dy s~anscwendersousssawns men 2,593 209 2,086 4.888 
BR se eres re 214 58 898 1,170 
DE ‘cwescvcesdeneyudanevien's 1,998 189 718 2,905 
eee ry eee 239 35 546 820 
BE? nioke arin watene eae. ene 2,600 68 131 2,799 
REE” alalena, 9.6, dacs) 8 knoe Seek we ae 1,944 82 116 2,142 
EE Rr et ee ee 1,413 71 142 1,626 
es sr ee eae 1,055 10 209 1,274 
RARER partes eee ec ee ee 1,301 61 180 1,542 
1927 58 54 846 
0 ee rere eee 603 98 27 728 
BT isa tesdl oh aac bce ee rw Oe aide 1,212 77 106 1,395 
1930 440 95 20 
UE ind uke se Bewwslegetenwwn 235 2 28 265 





Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘‘Domestic.” 





tric locomotives were concerned. The Pennsylvania 
orders for a total of 150 of these for use in connection 
with its extensive electrification program brought the 
total electrics ordered in any one year above the num- 
ber of steam locomotives purchased for the first time. 
Two other electric locomotives were ordered last year 
so that the 1931 total for domestic service was 152 or 
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more than twice the number of steam locomotives 
ordered, which was 62. In 1930 a total of 19 electric 
locomotives was ordered while 95 were purchased in 
1929. The 1931 orders for oil-electric and gasoline- 
electric locomotives totaled 21 as compared with 20 in 
1930 and 79 in 1929. 

The situation in Canada was even more disheartening. 
Canadian roads, during 1931, ordered two locomotives 
from builders in that country. This compares with 95 
ordered in 1930 and 77 in 1929. In no other year since 
1918, when the segregation of Canadian orders in the 
accompanying table was begun, has poorer business been 
reported in that country. The nearest approach was in 
1925 when Canadian roads purchased 10 locomotives. 

Locomotives ordered in the United States for export 
during 1931 totaled 28 or eight more than were pur- 
chased here for export during 1930. This compares 
with 106 ordered for export in 1929 and 27 in 1928. 

Locomotives built in 1931 for service in the United 
States, as distinguished from those ordered, totaled 181 
as compared with 972 in 1930 and 926 in 1929. The 
1931 production figure is the lowest recorded in Table 
II which gives statistics back to 1896. Canadian build- 
ers, during 1931, built 24 locomotives as compared with 
111 in 1930 and 96 in 1929. Locomotives built in the 
United States for export during 1931 totaled 17 as com- 
pared with 51 in 1930 and 139 in 1929. 

The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
number built should be emphasized. A locomotive is 
under construction for several months and thus loco- 
motive production figures for any year naturally in- 
clude some units which were ordered during the closing 
months of the year previous to that under review. It is 
this overlap from year to year that results in a total 
production figure different from the total ordered. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association reports monthly totals of locomotive in- 
stallations and retirements. These figures will not 
agree with the Railway Aye totals of locomotives or- 
dered or built, because the Car Service Division total 
covers only Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age 
figures cover all carriers, and also industrial users. 
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In the appended list of locomotive orders some few 
omissions of small orders doubtless occur. The details 
presented were supplied by railways and other pur- 
chasers of locomotives in response to inquiries from the 





Table I1l—Locomotives Built in 1931 








United States Canada Total 
NIE cic echd-aicin le a tardeacacardip-aie essere 181 24 205 
| een ee eae eee 17 17 
TS cious Scctew bee tie ameter et 198 24 222 
Comparison with Previous Years | a 
Year Domestic Foreign Total ear Domestic Foreign Total 
Co ae 866 309 1,176 19127.... 4,403 512 4,915 
ae 865 386 1,251 1DTST 203. 4,502 771 5,332 
ee 1,321 554 1,875 19147.... 1,962 273 2,235 
ee 1,951 514 2,475 19157.... 1,250 835 2,035 
Se 2,648 505 3,153 19167.... 2,708 1,367 4,075 
ae ea 3,384 CL’) mee 2,861 5,446 
a oth 4,070 19187 3,668 2,807 6,475 
ee Sai 5,152 19197 2,162 1,110 3,272 
a ious 3,441 1920T.... 2,022 1,650 3,672 
1905* 4,896 595 5,491 19217..... 1,880 638 1,823 
1906* 6,232 720 6,952 $9227 ...+. 1,000 231 1,534 
1907* 6,564 798 7,362 19237 3,505 280 3,795 
1908* 1,886 456 2,342 19247 1,810 226 2,036 
1909* 2,596 291 2,887 19257 994 291 1,285 
1910*.... 4,441 314 4,755 19267.... 1,585 185 1,770 
19ti" 2.4 B85 387 3,530 19277.... 1,009 167 1,176 
1926T.... 636 111 747 
* Includes Canadian output. 
ft Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 
United States Canada 
c oe ~~ A—____—_. Grand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
ee 926 139 1,065 96 aus 96 1,161 
a ee 972 $1 1,023 111 oe 111 1,134 
a 181 17 198 24 vaae 24 222 





Railway Age. They were checked against similar lists 
furnished through the co-operation of the builders, and 
amplified by reference to the weekly reports in the 
Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age. 
Because of the short time available for the compilation 
and the haste necessary to insure publication so soon 
after the end of the year, the Railzay, Age does not de- 
sire to make any claims as to the scientifically statistical 
accuracy of the tables or totals drawn from them. 
However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
years, which purpose it is hoped they meet with en- 
tire adequacy. 








Locomotive Orders In 1931 
For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No. Type Service Weight 
CO ee RS Cr ee re 1 4-8-2 Frt.&Pass. 259,000 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co..... 1 0-4-0 Sw. 112,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... "1G "TR. ceases  ntennn 
Bangor Ce Tee T 2 0-8-0 Sw. 245,009 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co... 1 0-6-0 Sw. 160,000 

1 2-8-0 Freight 121,000 
Butler Bros., Inc....... poclebemueatcs 1 0-4-0 Sw. 128,000 
Central of New Jersey.............. *5 Tenders Freight 375,300 
Chicago & Illinois Midland.......... 2 2-10-2 Freight 405,600 
1 2-8-2 Freight 


305,000 


* Not included in totals. 
¢ Tractive force including booster. 


Tractive : Date of Date of 

Force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
$54,900 2a x 30 December ses nn cece Baldwin 
22,100 26 x 24 February April Porter 
aaa ate seeeees a eer Baldwin 
60,000 25 x 28 July November American 
37,750 22 x 26 1931 May Baldwin 
25,500 18 x 24 1931 October Baldwin 
28,820 19 x 24 May May Baldwin 
Sega  — terieciabans May September Lima 
488,200 30 x 32 February April Lima 
54,600 26 x 30 February April Lima 








1904 1905 /906 1907 1908 1909 110 /91 92 1913 19/4 105 





19/8 1919 1920 192! 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1/928 1929 1930 
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Tractive Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight Force Cylinders order 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac..... 8 4-6-4 Pass. 375,100 45,822 26 x 28 March 
Detnware & TedseR....cccvcccccsceve 1 4-8-0 SE PS oe eee October 
1 4-6-2 Pass. 296,500 44,250 24 x 32 1931 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 10 4-8-4 Freight a rrere 28 x 32 December 
Inland Steel Company......... cece. 2 0-6-0 Sw. ee - ée ees 22 x 28 anuary 
Lehigh & New England............ 1 0-6-0 Sw. 158,550 37,750 22 x 26 ay 
RE WH co piat reo twercensesees 10 4-8-4 Freight 425,000 £84,400 27 x 30 November 
10 4-8-4 Freight 426,000 $85,060 26 x 32 November 
Norfolk & Western............. a; Sn “Gidcvees  witues  -Wateae® essai November 
NN rag bi ak mlscirie ihie ar eet "- Sn ‘sbdvets. caaene “baeeas  s2e0nee july 
Philadelphia Gas Works............ 1 0-4-0 Sw. 117,200 29,600 19 x 24 ebruary 
Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley........... 1 0-6-0 Sw. 160,000 37,750 22 x 26 May 
, 9g & eee ace 1 2-8-0 Freight 121,000 25,500 18 x 24 July 
Tg SS eee rr [  U. oiteses  “ebeeee  clwnteee 839» Swe ows April 
Western Pacific. . 2-8-8-2 Freight 665,100 $150,900 26 x 32 arch 
Export 
: Tractive Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight Force Cylinders order 
Amtorg Trading Corp. (Russia).... § 2-10-4 Freight J 27% x 30 February 
5 2-10-2 Freight 335,100 55,100 27.6 x 29.9 February 
Cia. E. de F. Victoria a Minas (Brazil) 1 4-6-2 Pass. 96,700 15,100 15 x 20 March 
Equitable Equipment Co. (Honduras) 1 2-8-0 Freight . ae 17 x 22 July 
Lone Star Cement Co. (Brazil) pea 2 0-4-0 wabitaens ee 12 x 18 December 
1 aaa ae 15 x 20 December 
F. C. Quito a Esmeraldas (Ecuador) 1 2-8-0 Freight 103,100 22,450 vs anuary 
Southern Persian State Rys......... 4 2-6-0 Freight _...... 18,200 16 x 22 ovember 
Canada 
Tractive Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight Force Cylinders order 
NE SS one wo score amare 1 2-10-4 Freight 495,300 90,000 co = » January 
#38 Tenders ma. °“cewecs  Sasees semanas January 
e Not included in totals. 
¢ Tractive force including booster. 
Oil-Electric, Gas-Electric or Gasoline Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery 
Albany Port District Comm...... 2 0-4-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 94,500 300 May August 
i OS EE rere 7 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 114,000 300 March December 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas-Elect. 120,000 450 June December 
Dc keseae odeneees 1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-El.-Bat. 187,000 | Shbwtaeen May 
12% St. Connecting R. R.......... 1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil.-Elect. 178,500 300 August August 
CE WE icciavesvecccucnsene 2 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 132,000 300 uly December 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil-Elect. 125,000 300 uly December 
2 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas-Elect. 137, "300 400 uly August 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil-Elect. ...... 600 re 
DO ELS Uo cc evecneoscetewe 1 0-4-0 Sw. Gasoline 24,000 100 May June 
OO ee ero his enn Gasoline 264,000 “an 1931 1931 
Westinghouse eS Se aes 1 0-4-0 Sw. Oil.-Elect. 150, 000 400 January April 
Canada 
Wheel F Horse- Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery 
Canadian National................ 1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil.-Elect. 218,000 600 August 1932 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery 
Inland Lime & Stone Co......... 2 crane Frt. 100,000 1,000 Oct. ’30 March 
PS. povicscuvearvegnaens 11 4-6-4 Pass. 375,000 3,750 February 1932 
25 4-6-4 Pass. 375,000 3,750 une 1932 
54 4-6-4 Pass. 375,000 3,750 une 1932 
10 2-8-2 Frt. 330,000 2,500 September 1932 
30 2-8-2 Frt. 330,000 2,500 September 1932 
20 2-8-2 Frt. 330,000 2,500 September 1932 
Export 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery 
Amtorg Trading Corp. (Russia)... 8 0-6+6-0 Frt.& Pass. 290,000 2,725 February Jan. ’32 


ao) 


Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built in March, 1931, 


LEHIGH 


January 2, 1932 
Date of F 
delivery Builder 4 
October Baldwin 
1932 American 
April Company Shops 
ae American F 
aeeeeens American 
June Baldwin 
Apr. ’32 Baldwin 
Apr. ’32 American 
si aia ae ic Company Shops : 
April ’32 Company Shops a 
March Baldwin a 
ay Baldwin ; 
October Baldwin 3 
August Baldwin 4 
June Baldwin 
Date of . 
delivery Builder 
September American 
uly Baldwin 
uly Baldwin 
sis oni American 
ohGuenes American 
ote cans American 5 
April Baldwin | 
Jan. ’32 Baldwin ‘ 
Date of 2 
delivery Builder i 
May Company Shops 4 
May Montreal 4 
Builder 
G.E.-Midwest-Climax 
G.E.-Ingersoll Rand 
West.-Whitcomb-Climax 
G.E.-St. Louis-Buda 
G.E.-Am.-McIntosh 
G.E.-Am. oe 
G.E.-Am.- 
G.E. — ‘Elec. -M. 
American 
Davenport 
Porter 
Co. Shops- Baldwin 
Builder 
Can. G.E.-Co. Shops-I.R. 
Builder 
Differential-West. 
Co. Shops-West. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse 
Co. Shops-West. 
ima- : 
Westinghouse 
Builder 
General Electric 
“2 
VALLEY s 
i 
5 














by the Baldwin Locomotive Works—tTractive Force 66,400 Ib. ‘ 
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Passenger Car 


Orders in 
1931 


Decline in all classes of passenger traffic 
forces buying down to lowest point since 
1918—Canadian orders also below average 


By Gardner C. Hudson 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


which continued in accentuated measure during 

the year—partly, at least, as a result of the pre- 
vailing economic depression—orders placed in the 
United States for passenger-train cars in 1931 numbered 
only 11. This figure, however, includes neither Cana- 
dian orders nor orders placed in this country for cars 
to be used abroad; nor does it include orders for rail 
motor cars, which are considered in an article appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue of Railway Age. 

The unusually low total of 11 cars ordered not only 
ranks 1931 as the poorest year since 1918, when only 
nine were purchased, but also as the second poorest 
since 1901; while it compares with a 1930 figure of 
667, and with average orders, in each of the eight years 
just prior to 1930, for more than 2,000 cars. The 


A ‘wich contin the decrease in passenger traffic, 





Table I—Passenger Car Orders of 1931 
For service in the United States 
ee ee So itcig a. 6-td Gia wn eden «be warndnw Se ee wine Rieke 11 
For export to other countries 
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sudden slump in passenger-train car buying, moreover, 
affected all classes of passenger-train equipment— 
coaches, Pullman cars, and mail, baggage and express 
cars, which, since they are generally hauled in passenger 
trains, are counted as passenger cars for the purpose 
of compiling statistics relative to car orders; while re- 
sponsibility for the slump was shared by all classes of 
passenger-train traffic. 

Passenger revenues of Class I railroads, which have 
dropped steadily from a total of $1,287,423,443 in 1920 
to $729,635,768 in 1930, suffered a further decrease in 
1931, falling to $474,577,319 for the first 10 months, a 
figure which was approximately $150,000,000 less than 





i Interior of Pullman’s Latest Air-Conditioned Car 


that for the first 10 months of 1930. This general de- 
cline was accompanied by a falling off in Pullman 
traffic, with the result that the Pullman Company con- 
siderably curtailed its orders for new equipment, buy- 
ing one sleeping car in 1931, in sharp contrast to its 
orders for totals of 94 and 557 cars in 1930 and 1929, 
respectively. “Head-end” traffic also revealed the 
effects of the current depression, mail revenues of Class 
I roads declining from $91,149,387 in 10 months of 
1930 to $86,488,948 in the corresponding part of 1931, 
and express revenues falling from $97,251,696 to $71,- 
556,889 over the same two periods. 

As in 1918, and for the first time since that year, 
orders placed in this country for cars to be exported 
exceeded orders placed for cars for domestic use, 21 
passenger-train cars of various types being purchased 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation 
by the Rio Grande do Sul of Brazil. The year’s total, 
represented by this one contract, is below the general 
average of export orders for the 15 previous years, but 
is higher than the totals for 1922, 1923 and 1930 

Like those placed, by railroads of the United States, 


‘passenger-train car orders in Canada in 1931 also to- 


taled 11, six of the cars being purchased by the Canadian 
Pacific and five by the Canadian National. This figure 
compares with 203 cars ordered in Canada last year 
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and with 122 purchased in 1929, and is even lower than 
the total for 1918, when 22 passenger cars were ordered. 

Production reports show that the total number of 
passenger-train cars built in the United States and 
Canada during 1931 was 285, against 1,514 built last 
year. Of the 1931 total, 198 cars were built in the 
United States for domestic use, 21 in the United States 
for export and 66 in Canada for Canadian use. A 
similar analysis of the 1930 totals shows figures of 
1,264, 40 and 210. Production for domestic use in 
this country was the lowest on record; production for 





Table 1|—Orders for Passenger Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 


Passenger Passenger 

Year cars Year cars 
a rere 2,879 Owe we wa ebeeneere. mae 4,514 
Sere Serene 3,459 See ee »881 
re rere 2,310 Cb tiweeteeeekaaeuns 2,623 
DE Pieteteede cx eewen Gee 2,213 DG Gcereionetotonenes 3,642 
errr 3,289 Sone eae 3,124 
A Corde eeecdereeweees 3,402 Dns io cuOnes- eae aawanc ,674 
ithtvecieenecaenss 1,791 | SR ERGs ae 1,978 
Wee eebccccceciesenvess 1,319 


Domestic and Foreign 





Domestic Canadian Export Total 
,302 pes 109 2,411 
1,124 43 1,167 
9 22 26 57 
292 347 143 782 
1,781 275 38 2,094 
46 91 155 49 
2,382 8 19 2,488 
2,214 263 6 2,483 
2,554 100 25 2,679 
2,191 50 76 2,317 
1,868 236 58 2,162 
(ciuiwnetedeeneees 1,612 143 48 1,803 
baveeeecencneaveeneves 1,930 334 29 2,293 
seiedneleeneedevannwes 2,303 122 33 2,458 
ah wivta wee 203 15 885 
sabe daWhaveveseseedes 11 11 21 43 





export was the lowest since 1929, and production in 
Canada was the lowest reported since 1925. The fact 
that 1931 production figures are higher than those for 
1931 orders is accounted for by the fact that construc- 
tion of all cars contracted for in any given year is not 
necessarily completed during that year, i.e., some of the 
cars reported as ordered in 1930 were not finished by 
the end of that year and are, therefore, included in 1931 
production. 

Looking to the future, it seems probable that the 
decline in all types of passenger-train traffic experienced 
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during 1931 is due largely to the depression, and is only 
in smaller degree a continuance of the downward trend 
of the past decade. Should this be so, at least a slight 
upturn in passenger revenues may be expected to fol- 
low any revival in general business, while it is equally 
fair to assume that any such revival would stimulate 





Table I1l—Passenger Cars Built in 1931 





United States Canada Total 

ee EE OT ns TA 1 66 264 
PE. kd cvccuchaemeesceataoutens 21 wai 21 
219 66 285 

Comparison with Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total 
ee ee ere 1,201 104 1,305 
abo betas iro: dca gnnie ne walla aaa ree 1,515 121 1,636 
BE Sings darecde eo acwe thine uhars 1,949 106 2,055 
EE iba: arackinehbbels: omer ate ees From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
DE Adevriistanecceiensdacern passenger car figures 2,007 
MES ate 46:0 a 6d SHE alnelRG aes ee eS in these two columns 2,144 
MEET 4.0 -auicgca buen “wma are a xen ee included in  corre- 2,551 
Ce Acaewé sedan antes scan ee sponding freight car 3,167 
DE” étvvnsetoareuwtkted acavonete columns. 5,457 
BEE wigewenesmacusiows-eeaeuwaeees 1,645 71 1,716 
See ee 2,698 151 2,849 
MT <6. a icknnd abeeiaea eb eneiares 4,136 276 4,412 
DE” <scne sWiseseengesweaae coos =e 308 4,246 
RE --nidiWi ene ah eea ee eesaneks 2,822 238 3,060 


* Includes Canadian output. ’ : 
t Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





United States Canadian 

Cc “~A ~ ¢ ———"- . Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
ere 2,559 220 2,779 517 noes 517 3,296 
aa 3,310 56 3,366 325 ey 325 3,691 
ae 1,852 14 1,866 83 neo 83 1,949 
BRIO. covcee »732 70 1,802 37 37 1,839 
Sit asbeaces 1.924 31 1,955 45 45 2,000 
ee 1,480 92 1,572 1 “eure 1 1,503 
ea 306 85 391 160 eee 160 551 
| 1,272 168 1,440 Ree ee sae poe 
 _—e- 1,275 39 1,314 361 361 1,675 
_, ee 676 144 820 71 71 891 
ee 1,507 29 1,536 Penna pies emo eats 
aes 150 63 2,213 167 wets 167 2,380 
| weeeeeet 2,363 - ee kee eens pen a 
Sore 2,184 102 2,286 285 amas 285 2,571 
ae 1,785 50 1,835 126 pas 126 1,961 
, ae 1,356 15 1,371 237 eae 237 1,608 
a 1,254 20 1,274 162 vers 162 1,436 
See 1,264 40 1,304 210 ee 210 1,514 
a 198 21 219 66 nari 66 285 





the buying of passenger equipment. New develop- 
ments in passenger-car design and construction, and par- 
ticularly the perfection of various methods of air- 
conditioning, have tended to increase passenger comfort 
and thus, under normal business conditions, should aid 
the roads to hold or to increase their passenger traffic, 
with a consequent stimulus to passenger car buying. 








Passenger Car Orders in 1931 


For Service in the United States 





? Length Seating ; Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac..... 2 SU ee ee 1931 1931 Company Shops 
Hutton, Franklyn L..........-...-+- 1 _ Private 85 10 197,000 qeumary May ’32 ° Am. Car & Fdy. 
Kansas City Southern.............. 1 Mail, B. & Exp. 73 9% 143,800 ay September Pullman 
1 Mail, B. & Exp. 73 9% 140,880 May September Pullman 
1 Mail, B. & Exp. 73 9% 141,300 May August Pullman 
1 Mail, B. & Exp. 73 9% ‘a 142,100 May September Pullman 
PE acc cieawandlewd sawnene-< 71 Coach 59 4 a es October 1932 P. R. R. Shops 
Pullman Company ..........-+e000 1 Te rere cn = Seheeacet fe ee Pullman 
St. Lowis-San Francisco........sec- -e wedeweenteer | nevcemas ok Tet lewcaclase 1931 1931 Company Shops 
+ Aluminum. 
Export 
Length Seating : Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class t. In Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
National Rys. of Mexico............ 7 > WanGidsi@erm. i sateanee. eRe teens 1931 1931 Company Shops 
. ; “SF | weeny naaeanes ee reeaiee en Ct(‘é‘ 1931 1931 Company Shops 
Rio Grande Do Sul (Brazil)........ 4 Dining 57 2% 28 64,700 | ae ullman 
5 Sleeping a= 14 65,900 ee ee Pullman 
6 Coach = 4 40 61,000 ee 8s  eeetaers Pullman 
6 Mail & Bagg. 57 2% ay 58,700 ee 8 8=—S—S—=—sé«C ww ww Pullman 
* Not included in totals. 
Canada 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
SE SNE fo nwdecvecwcnnatas 3 Cafe-Parlor 84 10% 31 176,200 May November Can. Car & Fdy. 
: 2 Sleeping 84 7% 36 177,200 May October Can. Car & Fdy. 
I ID 4.96.06 Gace 05ancnws 3 Parlor-Lounge 78 0% 27 176,200 anuary September Company Shops 
3 Cpt.-Lounge 78 0% 36 186,300 anuary December Company Shops 
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Bessemer G Lake Erie 90-Ton Hopper Built by American Car & Foundry 


Freight Cars Ordered in 1931 


Domestic total of 10,880 sets new low record—Canadian 








orders for 3,807 above total for 1930 


By F. W. Kraeger 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


familiar with the depressed state of railroad traffic 

and earnings during the past year, will not be 
surprised to learn that fewer freight cars were ordered 
in 1931 for domestic service in the United States than 
in any other year recorded in the accompanying tables 
which are continuous back to 1901. The total—10,880— 
is less than one-quarter the number ordered in 1930, 
and is only one-tenth of the 1929 business which in- 
volved the purchase of 111,218 cars. , Furthermore, it 
represents just about half the business done in 1919 
when the previous low point was reached with orders 
for 22,062 cars. 

A somewhat brighter picture is gleaned from the 
statistics of freight car orders placed by Canadian rail- 
ways with builders in that country. The 1931 total of 
these latter was 3,807, or nearly double the 1930 figure 
of 1,936. In 1929 Canadian roads ordered 9,899 freight 
cars and in 1928 they purchased 8,901. Despite the un- 
favorable comparison with these two years, however, 
the 1931 total is larger than that of any of the five 
other years since 1923. It has, in fact, been exceeded in 
only six of the past 14 years which represent the period 


RR vienitiar of the Railway Age, being generally 


during which Canadian orders have been segregated in 
Table IT. 

Freight cars ordered in the United States for export 
during 1931, following the downward trend noted in 
domestic orders, totaled only 151 and thus set a new 
low record at only 40 per cent of the previous low 
established in 1923, when export orders for 396 freight 
cars were placed. During 1930 a total of 1,200 cars 
were ordered for export while in 1929 and 1928 re- 
spectively 3,023 and 2,530 were ordered. Since the 
abnormal war years when these export orders crossed 
the 50,000 mark they have fallen below 1,000 in only 
three years. They have averaged over 1,700 cars per 
year for the past decade so the 1931 total of 151 is less 
than 10 per cent of the 10-year average. 

Freight car production figures for 1931 also set new 
low records. The total built last year for service in the 
United States was 13,205 as compared with 75,188 in 
1930 and 82,240 in 1929. The 1931 figure represents 
production of less than one-third the number of cars 
built in 1921, the previous low year. In Canada 4,633 
freight cars were built in 1931 as compared with 6,923 
in 1930 and 8,557 in 1929. Production in the United 
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States for export during the past year involved the 
building of 409 cars; this is also a new low record and 
compares with the previous low of 462 in 1914 and 
with respective 1930 and 1929 figures of 1,909 and 3,168. 

The foregoing production figures should not be con- 
fused with the totals of orders placed. Nor should 
they be compared with the figures on the number of 





Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1931 





a ek AO OK ee er er 10,880 

POE GNNNON Sh CUE Wants 506% 6.06 beet cs ctnensines cc cesnegeee's ¥ 

Or Se Wie I II in 6 ic ceded evivicdaddesceneeaqasve 
Sarg aia ss vig an ee eked Kew eee meme 14,838 








cars installed as reported in the statistics issued monthly 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. This latter includes only installations on 
Class I roads, whereas Railway Age figures include the 
production of all cars for the railroads as well as pri- 
vate car lines. 

As indicated at the outset the explanation of the poor 
business accruing to car builders during 1931 is to be 





Table 11—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


Domestic Orders 


Freight Freight 

Year cars Year cars 
re dintaitia-eww era 193,439 Ee ee ere 62,669 
ee eens 195,248 0 SE ee 189,360 
ss ine wee mane wemne 108,936 .,, eee oe 141,024 
seb eneGbes cHeeenee 136,561 DE tndereedessceentats 133,117 
i eteinebiewuee oeaes 341,315 ee 234,758 
DE é¢etewedereneeneee 310,315 ee 146,732 
ane 151,711 STahineneencidenenas 80,264 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
—— —=—té dg ‘ 8,222 128,014 
170,054 veeeus 35,314 205,368 
ae 0t«é«CH Hw > 53,191 132,558 
114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
22,062 3,83 3,994 29,893 
84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
23,346 4,982 8,358 
180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
94,471 8,685 396 103,552 
143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
67,029 1,495 1,971 70,495 
72,006 2,133 646 74,785 
51,200 8,901 2,530 62,631 
111,218 9,899 3,023 124,140 
46,360 1,936 1,200 49,496 
10,880 3,807 151 14,838 





Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in domestic. 





found in the statistics of railway traffic and earnings. 
Car loadings which averaged over a million a week in 
1929 did not cross the 800,000 mark for any week of 
1931. With such a traffic decline the freight car sur- 
plus reached proportions approaching each week the 
total of cars loaded. During the first half of the year 
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the surplus averaged more than 600,000 cars, while it 
was consistently above the half-million mark for the 
remaining six months. During the last week of Novem- 
ber, for example, 558,807 cars of revenue freight were 
loaded while the freight car surplus was reported as 
659,346 cars. In such a set of circumstances, with 
traffic demands for only slightly more than half the 
available number of cars, it was hardly to be expected 





Table Ill—Freight Cars Built in 1931 











United States Canada Total 

NN CO ee 13,205 4,633 17,838 
EE ox ' nc: Sue rca ack ata ote ame oe 409 eas 409 
WEE.. alwsoeete utes ees 13,614 4,633 18,247 

Comparison with Previous Years 

Year omestic Foreign Total 
BEEN in: wrikkgtib niche here nk eee Ere 117,982 1,904 119,886 
DED: (Gt nire we.eebamcemceeeaeger ain’ 113,070 2,561 115,631 
BI  sassatbe ol gtansices caiactae ou a ceaicace ak ol ae 132,591 4,359 136,950 
DEE. :Scusenauvesyeduaweneut hacienda 161,747 2,800 162,599 
SE Gir newieawndra eect -evmaede 153,195 1,613 152,801 
= 3.06eea rmbachinectensmedeeae eee 60,955 1,995 60,806 
TT cncrucmaiadcdie Calaaehe acmeleee ae we 162,701 5,305 165,155 
DE “néehabade Raw eksasedeewesee4 236,451 7,219 240,503 
BE tle brink eed hOW Kane wheelies 280,216 9,429 284,188 
MED * ciadianla hebgraecaheae wae wees 75,344 1,211 76,555 
SN lates tia tes Gk ake Sa Rae a Sige aca ei 91,077 2,493 93,570 
DE. Meukedhaweneeuaehd-oeeelawew een 176,374 4,571 180,945 
DS <Gaceareudwueimenrecakescc eas 68,961 3,200 72,161 
SOD. ktekdccsnewmnceseweens's keer 148,357 4,072 152,429 


* Includes Canadian output. : i aks , 
¢ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





United States Canadian 

A 2 “ ~ Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
BPaseccce 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 “e0* 22,017 207,684 
are 97,626 462 98,088 6,453 eaiare 6,453 104,451 
ae 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
rr 111,516 17,905 129,421 iam ae 5,580 135,001 
. Po 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
> ee 67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
|. a 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
60,955 14,480 75,435 kee wate er aipviia 
. a 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
. aa 175,748 2,418 178,166 ngae ee eee alan 
. 113,761 1,141 114,902 1,721 you's 1,721 116,623 
. 105,935 3,010 108,945 er caus canis “eae 
eee 88,862 2,771 91,633 1,645 1,645 93,278 
fe 63,390 1,087 64,477 2,851 2,851 67,328 
ee 46,060 938 46,998 5,158 5,158 52,156 
. 82,240 3,168 85,408 8,557 8,557 93,965 
>. =e 75,188 1,909 77,097 6,923 6,923 84,020 
eee 13,205 409 13,614 4,633 4,633 18,247 





that freight car buying motives 
compelling. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders placed for new freight cars or those having new 
bodies, with builders during 1931 by railroads and 
industrial concerns; also those placed in Canada and for 
export. The list of orders was compiled from informa- 
tion furnished to the Railway Age by the railroads, 
private car lines, and other purchasers of cars, in re- 
sponse to requests for this information. The data thus 


would become very 





Union 50-Yard Dump Car Built for the Differential Steel Car Company by Greenville 
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furnished were then checked against list of orders sup- 
plied by the car builders, and amplified accordingly, 
and also against the weekly reports of orders appearing 
in the Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway 
Age. The production figures were secured in response 
to requests to the car builders for this information. As 
in former years the Railway Age is especially indebted 
to the American Railway Car Institute in securing the 
reports of the companies affiliated with that organiza- 
tion. 

The Railway, Age is not sufficiently optimistic to be- 
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All-Welded Hopper Built for the Chicago Great Western by Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 


curt 2089 


lieve that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
It feels that such accuracy would be next to impossible, 
in view of the short space of time permitted for the 
compilations due to the desirability of having the re- 
sults available at the close of the year with which they 
deal. However, it is believed that such omissions as 
occur will be found to be small and unimportant, and 
will not vitiate the value of the figures, particularly as 
concerns comparison with preceding years which, after 
all, is the primary purpose of the compilations. 








Freight Car Orders in 1931 


For Service in the United States 


Length Date of Date of Builder 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Weight Order Delivery 
Rites, Gk Ais. 0a cae ssc ceeweneene% 10 Hopper. 140,000 40 0 Aluminum 38,900 September December Canton Car 
; 15 Hopper 140,000 40 G Steel 60,100 September November Canton Car 
American R. R. of Porto Rico...... 200 cae wwanes swiwase Se —_—  & #&3#£waseess Gregg 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 10 TOVEE bikes kee cage  . © site 1931 1931 Company Shops 
Atlanta & West Point and Western 
ere ree 4 Caboose 60,000 32 4 Steel eae April Company Shops 
Belle Alkali Co. ......0-eeeeeeeees 1 Tank 30,000 42 2% Steel 33,400 May rd Am, Car & Fdy. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie .....cccsceee 350 Hopper 180,000 40 5 Steel 58,950 March uly Am. Car & Fdy. 
300 Hopper 180,000 > oe Steel 58,950 March July Standard Steel 
300 Hopper 180,000 40 § Steel 58,950 March July Pressed Steel 
100 Hopper 180,000 40 5 Steel 58,950 March July Greenville St. 
Board of Transportation, New York 
RIES ovis dakipcncmtrede Wee eeeeniewines 6 Flat 60,000 40 10% Steel Frame 37,300 May November Magor 
6 Dump 60,000 44 11 Steel 72,700 May November Magor 
2 Motor Flat 34,000 44 7% Steel Frame 87,000 May November Magor 
1 Supply 40,000 33 0 Steel 41,000 May ovember Magor 
1 eee 47 8 Steel 66,000 May November Magor 
Beeten & Maibe................ 25 ae ae ees: November _ ccccsces Compan: Shops 
TOO CONOR bass cwisiciescvc secs 2 Tank 30,000 42 2% Steel 33,400 eenty February Am. Car & Fdy. 
Byllesby Engrg. & Mgt. Corp....... 2 H.S. Gondola 100,000 41 6 Steel 49,700 arch uly Gen. Amer. Car 
COG TEM CAP GOscsccccceccsense 2 Tank 8,000g. 31 6 Steel 41,000 March ay Am. Car & Fdy. 
13 Tank 8,000g. 31 6 Steel 40,800 September November Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 6,000g. 27 6 Steel 37,600 September November Am. Car & Fdy. 
Carey Co., Thomas F............... 10 Hopper 110,000 5 a |, Steel 40,200 September September Standard Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co.........eeeeseeeee 30 Gondola 100,000 40 2 Steel 54,500 July October Greenville St. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..............5:: 5 Gondola 100,000 40 6 Steel 43,200 ee September Am. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland.......... a CamgeeE = neces 27 5% St. Und’frame 40,400 uly November Pullman 
500 Gondola 100,000 41 6 Steel Frame 40,500 October Feb. ’32 Pullman 
: 250 Hopper 100,000 34. «9 Steel 47,700 October Feb. ’32 Pullman 
Chicago Great Western............. 500 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,400 June Aug.-Sept Pullman 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac....... 4 Dump yo wae 9 | eee April May W. Wh. Scraper 
City of Chicago... Ser ee 1 Hopper 100,000 40 .0 Steel 44,000 September November Mt. Vernon Car 
Cleveland-Electric Illuminating Co.... 2 Hopper 140,000 42 3 Steel 54,000 May July Bethlehem 
Coatesville Boiler Wks............+: 1 Flat 80,000 40 0O Steel Frame 32,900 June July Standard Steel 
ee = Re ee 30 Tank 6,200g. 32 4 Steel 37,000 September December Pressed Steel 
Demeware G TRaGs0R os... cevccsevses 100 §. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 44,500 end December Company Shops 
1 Hopper 110,000 34. «OO Steel Frame 43,300 anuary February Company Shops 
349 Hopper 85,000 32 55% #£Steel Frame 38,700 ae Jan, ’32 Company Shops 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 25 Air Dump 100,000 34 6 Steel 67,300 arch May Magor 
; : 10 Air Dump _— 100,000 32. 6 Steel 70,500 March April Koppel 
Dinssaied. Ame Geskicccscciccvewcese 2 Tank 30,000 42 24% Steel 31,900 October October Am. Car & Fdy. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., E. J..... 1 Tank 50,000 =. . 00 eee, + _ weiains September = 4.44.0 005 Gen. Amer, Tank 
East Jersey R. R. & Terminal Co..... 16 Tank 6,000g. 33 0 Steel 36,000 April May Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Tank 4,500¢. 33 0 Steel 33,000 April May Am. Car & Fdy. 
Electro Bleach. Gas Co.........+++- 3 Tank 60,000 30 60 Steel 60,800 August September Am. Car & Fdy. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...........+- Ye ee ee egies ” 5) 1 Gaceien 1931 1931 Company Shops 
Emery, A. FH. & Co... .ccceccccesss 1 Sc. Test Car 140,000 40 5% Steel 64,000 February June Am, Car & Fdy. 
ee oe ececcecesceeerseesces 1 Dump ‘30cu.yd. 34 0 Steel 69,000 May May Koppel 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp.........+..0.0+- 3 Tank 3,000g. 26 10% Steel 41,000 = April June Am, Car & Fdy. 
Fisher Lumber Corp...........++0+ 20 Logging 60,000 20 0 Wood 15,800 March May Am, Car & Fdy. 
Fleischmann Transportation Co....... $33 cae. |) Stewme oaewec St. Und’frame _........ 1931 1931 Company Shops 
; 3 Tank 2 aes te) eagrme 1931 1931 Company Shops 
Freedom Oil Works Co............. 7 US a eee ee meGten lh hs > cetemas SOOUMG = seo snesa Standard Tank 
Frait Growers’ EXprest. ....cccvcecss 21 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 February August Company Shops 
317 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 une August Company Shops 
350 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 une September Company Shops 
Z : 97 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 June October Company Shops 
Gen. American Transp. System...... S50 REWIMGTAUEE ccc  — wrevcne a aS el ee ee une October Gen. Amer. Car 


+ Wooden tank, 


50 


Purchaser No. 
General Chemical Co..........ceces 15 
ee errr 500 
Hauser Construction Co............+- 8 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc........... 
Inland Lime & Stone Co............ " 
BORE DOO CGies cic cc ceceacddeds i5 
ig ag CS gcvidewncnenuneans 100 

Se ee Se heuer eaduceoutensea 50 

225 

Pe ee eS . eereere rrr 4 
Merchants Despatch, Inc............ 1,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............ 100 
SYS OR RA eee re 2 
Monsanto Chemical Wks............- ? 
1 

1 

ee 8 eee 300 
Peete GB . WOR sock ck ccccevceces 500 
450 

North Western Refrigerator Line. 220 
POOSEOER FOCUS cs ccccccsscceseces 500 
500 

500 

500 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 6 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.......... 2 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............. 200 
Porter Gildersleeve Corp...........-- 9 
St. Lowle-Sen Francisco. .......se.0- 10 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal........ = = 
5 

OR acd eowneweee 9 
Shell Oil Company................. 50 
SRN COP Bais ccvccicnveces : 
1 

See eee 1 
Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp...... 2 
Samet CHEE Ceti. cc cécecccesss 1 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.... ; 
Thunder Bay Quarries Co........... 6 
CD EER <a iene od eee oe soe bend se 1 
MEE DREGE. 8 00r06 csevsccuvesces . 
TT eS rer 2 
10 

27 

100 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co......... 4 
ie Wl Eb atarkénsdwedesvsnersies 1 
8 

6 

3 

United Verde Copper Co..........-- 4 
Western Fruit Express............. ae 
10 

8 

White Star Refining Co............. 1 

Purchaser No. 
Amtorg Trading Corp. (Russia)..... * 
EE kaccccadavencsees *4 

bee 
National Rys. of Mexico............ a 
/ 
Pan.-Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co....... 7 
Southern Persian State Rys......... 50 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.......000- 4 





* Not included in totals. 


Purchaser No. 
SE SNEED bes wadddecccesces 1,700 
1,100 

500 

500 

Thurso & Nation Valley............ 7 





Chicago & Illinois Midland 2-10-2 Type Locomotive Built by the Lima Locomotive Works, 


Class 
Tank Bod. 
Hopper 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Air Dump 
Air Dump 
Ingot 
Hopper 
Container 
Container 
Caboose 
Refrigerator 
Flat 


Gondola 
Hopper Bod. 
Hopper Bod. 
Refrigerator 

D. S. Box 

Stock 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 

Air Dump 

Tank 

Gondola 

Gondola 

I. S. Gondola 

D. Stock 

S. D. Stock 

Tank Refrig. 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 

Transfer 
Air Dump 

Plow 

Air Dump 

Air Dump 

Tank 
Tenk 
Tank 

Tank Bod. 


Air Dump 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 

Tank 


Class 
Air Dump 
Air Dump 

Caboose 


Tank 
Ballast 
Tank 


Class 


S. S. Box 
Box 


E. Gondola 150,000 


Gen. Serv. 


RAILWAY AGE 
Length 
Capacity Ft. In. Construction 
38,000 29 1 Steel 
100,000 oo Steel 
Laan 22 6 Steel 
inataawilt 39 Steel 
100,000 32.6 Steel Frame 
100,000 34 6 Steel 
100,000 29 9 Steel 
110,000 47 11 Steel 
110,000 47 11 Steel 
ieee 29 4% # £Steel Frame 
70,000 33 2 Steel Frame 
100,000 50 60 Steel 
9,800g. 31 934 Steel 
5,000g. 28 0 Steel 
7,000g. 27 6 Steel 
7,000g. 27 5 Steel 
140,000 65 6 Steel Frame 
115,000 30 0% Steel 
115,000 30 04% Steel 
80,000 40 O Steel Frame 
80,000 40 Gg St. Und’ frame 
80,000 40 6 St. Und’frame 
100,000 40 9 Steel Frame 
80,000 40 9 Steel Frame 
30cu.yd. 33 9 Steel 
30,000 42 2% Steel 
140,000 65 6 Steel Frame 
100, 006 39 8% St. Und’frame 
100,000 38 6% St. Und’frame 
80,000 40 0 Steel Frame 
80,000 40 O Steel Frame 
100,000 40 9 Steel 
Clee Steel 
5,000g. 32 3 Steel 
8,000g. 31 6 Steel 
6,000g. 27 6 Steel 
6,400g. 29 3 Steel 
7,000g. 31 9 Steel 
7,000g. 27 6 Steel 
140,000 40 0 Steel 
140,000 40 0 Steel 
100,000 25 3 Steel Frame 
60,000 30 9% St. Und’frame 
140,000 46 0 Steel 
140,000 46 0 Steel 
80,000 36 «8% Steel 
100,000 40 5 Steel 
100,000 42 il Steel 
fo err Steel 
60,000 55 0 Steel 
80, 000 ZT ¢ St. Und’frame 
caaaee ebeee Steel 
are ii 
125,000 42 6 St. Und’ frame 
75,000 33° 2% St. Und’frame 
75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 
75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 
10,000g. 31 6 Steel 
Export 
Length 
Capacity Ft. In. Construction 
30 cu. yd. 33 6 Steel 
Ce ae Steel 
9,725g. 34 10 Steel 
66,000 » Composite 
ne ae 
Canada 
Length 
Capacity Ft. In. Construction 
120,000 40 6 Steel Frame 
120,000 40 6 Steel Frame 
48 § Steel Frame 
115,000 41 6 Steel Frame 
* kK 2K 


Weight 
13,000 
46,100 
55,000 
73,000 
68,500 
66,700 


seeee 


45,800 


Weight 
140,000 


eeeee 


Date of 

Order 
April 
April 
March 
— 

ec. 730 
January 
February 

farch 

March 
July 
August 
February 
March 
1931 
November 
November 
November 
November 
August 
February 
_ 

ay 
January 
March 
May 
August 
April 
April 
August 
March 
September 
1931 
yay 

uly 

March 
April 
February 
June 
August 
February 
July 
June 
1931 
1931 
March 
March 
April 
April 
September 
April 
April 
July 


ovember 


May 

1930 
February 
February 
June 
July 


Date of 
Order 

April 
August 
1931 
1931 
1931 

1931 
October 


November 
May 


Date of 
Order 


January 
January 
January 
January 
1931 





Equipped With Franklin Booster With Tractive Force of 10,500 |b. 





January 2, 1932 
Date of Builder 
Delivery 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
September Standard Steel 

April Magor 
August in Car & Fdy. 
February Koppel 
April W. Wh. Scraper 
ere Lorain Steel 
Aug.-Sept. Canton Car 
July Am. Car & Fdy. 
November Am. Car & Fdy. 
October Am. Car & Fdy. 
June-Nov. M.D.Transp. Co. 
July Gen. Amer. Car 
1931 Company er 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
November Company Shops 
May-Oct. Company Shops 
Oct.-Mar.’32 Company Shops 
September Am. Car & Fdy. 
pie ameae Company Shops 
Cagalume Company Shops 
Saree ai wal Company Shops 
a wivcar Gas Company Shops 
May Differential 
May Am. Car & Fdy. 
November M.D.Transp. Co. 

April Koppel 
November Koppel 
1931 Company Shops 
September Gen. Amer. Car 
October Gen. Amer. Car 
April G.A.-Pfaudler 
June Gen. Amer. Tank 
April Am. Car : aa, 
July Am. Car & ; 
October Am. Car & a 
March Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
July Am. Car & Fdy. 
Sear wens Pullman 

Rn ae Pullman 
June Koppel 
May Am. Car & Fdy. 
October Differential 
November Magor 
November Gen. Amer. Tank 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
ae ee brates Graver Tank & 

Mfg. Corp. 

auiaane vate Gen. Amer. Tank 
October Koppel 
December Magor 
ane Sibi ckle Gen. Amer. Tank 
ec atbereres Hafftner-Thrall 
hee rere W. Wh. Scraper 
January Company Shops 
July Company Shops 
August Company Shops 
August Company Shops 
August Am. Car & Fdy. 
Date of 

Delivery Builder 
June-Aug. Magor 
October W. Wh. Scraper 
1931 Company Shops 
1931 Company Shops 
1931 Company Shops 
1931 Company Shops 
December Standard Steel 
jan. "32 Magor 
eae ene Magor 

Date of 

Delivery Builder 
March-June Can. Car & Fdy. 
April-June National Steel 


March-May 
May-July 
1931 


Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Company Shops 


Inc.—Tractive Force, 77,700 Ib.— 








| Decline in Market and 
. Dividend Fall Reflect 


Several receiverships in year—Others 
threaten unless remedies are applied 
: quickly—Real trouble deeply seated 


‘ HE stock market during the past year, no one needs 
: to be told, has not failed to place the gloomiest 
interpretation possible upon dwindling railway traf- 

fic and revenues. How satisfactory a barometer of 

coming business conditions the market is may be judged 

by its action in 1929, and railroad men need not regard 





RAILWAY FINANCES IN 1931 


By j. G. Lyne 


Financial Editor 
Railway Age 


today as of essentially greater significance than its gross 
exaggeration of the future in the prices attained in the 
autumn of 1929. Nevertheless the figures do have an 
importance in that they reflect the attitude of investors 


’ and, when this attitude is unfavorable, it means that new 


funds needed for refinancing and for improvements will 
not be forthcoming. Moreover, the comparatively higher 
regard of the market for securities of corporations other 
than railroads has its significance. 

A gloomy attitude on the part of the investing public 
is particularly disturbing when it includes not only 
stocks but bonds as well. The situation with regard to 
bonds was not particularly unfavorable at the beginning 





‘ the low estimate it places on their industry in its figures of 1931. Average prices, as shown in the Railway Age 
: index of twenty representative 
issues, ranged upwards of 93 in 
k — January, February and March. 
‘ 160 480 In April and May they eased 
‘ : 155 Shaded areas show Dividend Disbursements wae off slightly, but held steadily 
; 150 Solid line shows average Stock Prices aia above 91. In June and July 
: 145 Dotted line shows average Bond Prices ass they ranged but little lower. 
But by August an earnest de- 
yo 420 cline set in, which remained al- 
wre 405 most constant up to the middle 
i wed 390 of December, when the average 
} 125 375 © reached a low point of 60, a 
120 360 3| Shrinkage in values of more 
4 Bits am... than a third in the course of the 
2 ©| year—a condition which can 
ye 33021 only be described as a panic. 
_ 315= Stock prices, according to the 
z 00 300~ | Railway Age index of twenty 
5 95 285 » | representative issues, started 
§ 90 2790 5 | the, year slightly above 90, had 
3 a5 £ | their ups and downs during the 
S siete first two months and closed 
ee 2404 February at above 96, the high 
5 75 225°] point for the year. In March, 
Si 210s | April and May there was a 
65 195] Steady downward movement, 
60 on until the average of 36 was 
55 reached early in June. There 
Mii, — was then a rally which carried 
iad 150 the average to almost 73 by the 
ma 135 end of June. In July a down- 
40h 120 ward movement set in, which 
352 ial continued throughout August 








and was accelerated in Septem- 








30kz , albite: 

es 1924st92SSSCd9@~SCdeT~—=s9@8~— 1929 1930 tos; =|: after which the same pan- 

icky selling of stock took place 

Chart A—A p 6 init ia as was the case with bonds, and 

: art A—Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds of Twenty Leading Railroads, index by middle of De- 
i With Dividend Disbursements Shown on the Same Relative Scale ee th Be i” sae Dia 
1931 Dividend Payments Estimated. which was less than 31. The 
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Chart B—Fluctuations in the Average Price of Twenty Leading 
Railroad Stocks and Twenty Leading Railroad Bonds in 1931 


depreciation in market values of stocks, thus, was about 
two-thirds during the year. 

Naturally there was not a heavy volume of financing 
during such a period. No stock issues at all were forth- 
coming and bond issues were confined to the early part 
of the year before prices went to pieces. There was 
little demand for equipment trust financing and, when 
it was undertaken, the issues were, in large measure, not 
sold but offered as security for short term notes. Neces- 
sary financing has been taken care of largely in latter 
months by short term obligations, with bonds substan- 
tially in excess of the advances deposited as collateral. 
Refinancing to meet maturities promises to be very em- 
barrassing unless some such organization as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation advocated by the Presi- 
dent is set up to provide needed funds through govern- 
ment credit while private credit is so timorous. Presi- 
dent Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio testified before 
the Senate committee on Interstate Commerce that the 
railroads will have approximately one billion dollars of 
refinancing to do in the next three years, inclusive of 
short term notes. 

Receiverships were another unpleasant feature of the 
year, the largest of these being those of the Wabash, 
the Ann Arbor and the Florida East Coast. The plan 
for pooling the proceeds of the rate advance permitted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, with loans 
from the pool to be advanced to roads in need to meet 
bond interest, should serve to avoid this eventuality for 
a number of roads which, in the absence of some such 
relief, are headed definitely in that direction. 

It should be remarked in passing, however, that such 
steps as the pooling plan and the Reconstruction Credit 
Corporation are only palliatives—febrifuges which are 
a necessity at the climax of a disease, but which are not 
a cure for the disease itself, which in this case was 
plainly brought on by undernourishment—starvation, 
arising from inadequate rates, regulation to the point of 
strangulation and artificial stimulation of competitors by 
subsidies out of the pockets of the taxpayers. If there 
is any danger in the railroad situation today which is 
not obvious to all, it is that attention may be diverted 
by the discussion of necessary immediate palliative 
measures from any proper consideration of and action 
on the fundamental causes which lie behind the present 
crisis. 

The Dow-Jones average prices of railroad stocks af- 
ford an opportunity for comparing them with average 
prices of industrial stocks, for which there is also a 
Dow-Jones index. The lowest average price of railway 
stocks on this index prior to the present depression was 
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reached in April, 1897, when it stood at 48.12. A new 
low point was reached on October 5, 1931, when the 
index dropped to 45.68. The figure then rose for several 
weeks, but fell again with the first decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 15 Per Cent rate 
case until, on December 17 a new low of 32.52 was 
reached. On the same date the average price of indus- 
trial stocks as reflected in this index stood 15 per cent 
higher than the lowest reached in the depression of 1921, 
whereas railroad stocks were 50 per cent lower than the 
1921 low point. Although it may be granted that the 
stock market figures are no just barometer of what lies 
ahead for business in general, no such question attaches 
to their relative estimate regarding comparative pros- 
pects of different industries. From this point of view, 
then, the stock market thinks at least 15 per cent better 
of other industries’ prospects than it did of them in 
1921, whereas never has it looked upon the railway situ- 
ation with greater gloom. 

Palliatives are necessary, but the story of the figures 
suggests strongly that nothing short of going to the 
very seat of the disease will afford the needed relief. 

Chart A shows the Railway Age average of stock and 
bond prices during the past nine years, with dividend 
disbursements of these companies for these years plotted 
on the same relative scale. Payments for 1931 are esti- 
mated, while those for the preceding years are taken 
from the companies’ annual reports. Disbursements are 
seen to have reached their peak in 1930, largely paid 
from the earnings of 1929, and to have fallen off sharply 
in the year just past to a point approximating the level 
maintained in 1927, 

It is not so much the total of payments made during 
the entire year 1931, however, which is so significant, 
but the fact that the rate of payment dwindled steadily 
throughout the year. The rates started out rather 
bravely on a basis of 1930 earnings but, as business grew 
worse and worse, the rates diminished or disappeared 
altogether. The important dividend-paying railways 
which were not forced to take action to curtail payments 
to stockholders during the year might be told off on the 
fingers. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that the railways repre- 
sented in this chart paid some 261 millions to their 
owners in 1931, their present basis of payment at the 
end of the year is on a far lower basis. With rates of 
payment presently in effect these railways will in 1932 
pay only 157 millions to their owners; and yet it ap- 
pears plainly evident that the rates now in effect may 
be revised downward still further before any more 





Table |—Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1930 


Proportion 

of Net Income 
Year Ended Paid in 
June 30 Dividends * Dividends Taxes * 
EE Sivkikedatea veces eteee $397 068,724 81 $98,626,848 
BEE “Senardeseesiersccenedus 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
ERE e a Ree nr 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
ES ee ere 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
NEE ~ ina ipateloveipravewaidsecsceace. a tinecs 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
BE, hated bare quae ie o4/¥sa 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 
December 31 
| 9 ee ee 306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
BE Gapnciadmanaaciewasmenaaid 320,395,779 53 213,920,095 
EE aaa araen tbr nena Waa aca Give 275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
MED chim waruneicdtiaredinurecece ates 278,516,908 62.5 232,601,397 
ee ear 271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
BEE -stlebiwedtsenudeeeteedions 298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
DE. Amon SA Ree Ob ddd 4 eae ORS 271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
POR Sees Sey eae 296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
BES rurale shine a care eae He ie 320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
| Ae 342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
SE, ccdciweaws one eens 399,243,963 49 388,922,856 
RE ere er eee 411,581,093 61 376,110,250 
EE Gn ewe del wierse meee’ sees 430,677,138 55 389,432,415 
DEE Hb4abeweiwecccoenrde ens 490,125,673 55 396,682,634 
BME évueececndwesnodeurrees 497,024,912 95 348,553,953 


* Not including switching and terminal companies. 
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liberal tendency will again manifest itself. Table I, 
showing the totals of taxes and dividends, speaks for 
itself. 


Dividend Changes 


Most of the changes in dividend rates of the year 
were either revisions downward or out-and-out omis- 
sions, although here and there an isolated instance of 
an unusual payment appears. No claim is made that 
the list is complete, but the record of the major changes 
is believed to be fairly comprehensive. 

Among the most disconcerting events of the year has 
been the necessity for a suspension of dividends by com- 
panies which have had unbroken records for such pay- 
ments over a long term. In this list appear prominently 
the New York Central, the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago & North Western. Scarcely more comforting 
was the reduction in dividend rates by many substantial 
companies to the lowest point in many years. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Central of New Jersey (the last 
quarterly dividend on this stock was omitted entirely), 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Great North- 
ern, the Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, the Northern Pacific, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Southern Pacific. 

Details of these changes follow: 

Akron, Canton & Youngstuwn.—The directors in July 
omitted the usual quarterly dividend of $4. 

Alabama Great Southern—This company in November, 
while continuing its regular dividends, omittted to declare the 
usual extra 3 per cent on its preferred and common stock. 

Atlanta & West Point—The directors of this company in 
October reduced the annual dividend basis from 8 per cent to 
4 per cent. — 

Atlantic Coast Line-—In 1930 this company paid $7 in regular 
dividends and $3 extra on its common stock. In 1931 the 
extra was omitted and the regular rate was, in November, 
reduced from an annual basis of $7 to one of $4. 

Baltimore & Ohio.-—Meeting in March, the directors of this 
company reduced the common dividend from 1% per cent to 
1%. Late in September they reduced it further to 1 per cent, 
and in December they omitted it altogether. 

Boston & Maine.—In May the directors deferred action on 
the usual quarterly dividend of 1 per cent and, in August, 
definitely passed it. In December, while continuing the $1.75 
quarterly dividend on the prior preference stock, they omitted 
dividends on all other classes of preferred. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The directors of this company, the 
stock of which is owned almost in its entirety by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in December declared a dividend of $4 per share on 
the common stock, the first disbursement on this issue in six 
years. 

Canadian Pacific—The directors of this company in May 
reduced the quarterly dividend rate from 2% per cent to 1%. 

Central of New Jersey.—The regular quarterly dividend of 
$2 was omitted in November, making the total disbursement 
for the year $6. In 1930 the stock paid a total of $4 in extra 
dividends as well as $8 regular. 

Chicago & North Western—This company, which paid #4 
on its common in 1930, in 1931 paid one semi-annual dividend 
of $2 on this stock and then, in November, omitted both 
common and preferred dividends. 

Chicago Great Western—This company paid a quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on its cumulative redeemable preferred 
stock, the first to be paid since 1919. Further payments of 
50 cents were declared in April, June and October. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—The directors of this 
company in June omitted semi-annual dividends of $3.50 on 
common and $2 on preferred. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The directors of this com- 
pany scaled down the quarterly dividend rate on common from 
$1.75 to $1.25 in the first quarter; thence to $1 in the. second. 
In the third quarter it was passed entirely and in December 
action was likewise deferred on preferred dividends as well. 
_ Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific—This company 
in 1931 declared its usual dividends of $8 per annum on com- 
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mon and $5 on preferred, and, in addition, paid an extra $3 
on common. In 1930 it paid an extra of $50 on its common. 


Colorado & Southern—The directors in December omitted 
the customary annual dividend of $3 on its common stock. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—The directors of this 
company in March and June declared quarterly dividends of 
$1. Prior thereto the rate was $1.50. In September the pay- 
ment was reduced to 50 cents. In 1930 the annual rate was $6 
with an extra of $1. 

Erie.—The directors in June omitted the semi-annual divi- 
dend of $2 on this company’s second preferred stock. In De- 
cember the dividend on the first preferred was likewise omitted 


Great Northern—The directors in December reduced the 
semi-annual dividend on preferred stock to $1 for the first 
half of the coming year. During the last half of 1931 the 
_ was $1.50. Prior thereto the stock had been on a $5 annual 
asis, 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern—Directors in February deferred 
action on the regular quarterly dividend due on the 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. 


Illinois Central.—In May the quarterly basis on common was 
reduced to an annual basis of $4 instead of $7 which had pre- 
vailed previously. In October the Dividend was omitted en- 
tirely. 

Kansas City Southern—In June the quarterly dividend on 

common was reduced to bring the annual rate down from $5 
to $2 and in September it was omitted entirely. 
_ Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf—The directors of this company 
in May reduced the payment on the 6 per cent non-cumulative 
series C preferred stock from an annual basis of 6 per cent 
to a basis of 3 ‘per cent. 

Lehigh Valley—tin 1930 the annual basis on common was 7 
per cent. This was reduced to 5 per cent during the first half 
of 1931 and, for the latter half of the year, payments were 
omitted entirely. 

Louisville & Nashville—Early in the year the directors re- 
duced the annual basis on the cammon stock from $7 to $5. 
In November they reduced it further to $4 

Maine Central—The directors in September omitted the 

quarterly dividend on the common stock. In the preceding 
quarter the payment had been reduced to 75 cents from the 
customary $1.25. 
_ Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—The directors of this company, who 
initiated an annual dividend rate of $4 on the common stock 
in 1930, omitted this dividend for the quarter ended March, 
1931. In December they also omitted the $1.75 due quarterly 
on the preferred. 

Missouri Pacific—The directors of this company, meeting in 
December, failed to take action on the $1.25 quarterly dividend 
due on the preferred stock. 

Mobile & Ohio.—This company, which in 1930 paid $7 in 
regular dividends and an extra of $5, in July omitted the 
regular semi-annual dividend of $3.50. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—In July the directors 
reduced the semi-annual dividend to $1.50 from the customary 


$2.50. 

New York Central—In 1930 the dividend rate was $8 per 
annum, In the first quarter of 1931, the basis was reduced to 
$6 and thereafter to $4. In December it was omitted entirely. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—In August the quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on both common and preferred stock was 
omitted. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—tThe directors in Sep- 
tember reduced the annual rate on common from $6 to $4. 
In December they omitted it entirely. 

Northern Pacific—The directors of this company in Septem- 
ber declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents. Previously the 
rate was $1.25. 

Pennsylvania.—The rate paid on the common stock of this 
company was 8 per cent for the first half of the year, 6 per 
cent for the third quarter and 4 per cent for the last quarter. 

Pere Marquette—The company omitted dividends on its 
common stock in May. Previously the annual rate had been 6 
per cent regular and 2 per cent extra. No action was taken on 
preferred dividends at the September meeting of the directors. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia—Dividends were deferred by 
the directors of this company in June. Prior thereto the stock 
had been on a $6 annual basis. 

St. Louis-San Francisco—This company, which maintained 
dividends at a quarterly rate of $2 on its common stock 
throughout the latter part of 1930, in 1931 made no disburse- 
ments at all. 
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Southern —This company in 1931 disbursed common divi- 
dends at the rate of $6 per share—all but 35 cents of which, 
however, was declared in 1930. No further dividends on com- 
mon have been declared and that on preferred was omitted in 
December. 


Southern Pacific—The dividend rate on common stock was 
reduced from 6 per cent per annum to 4 per cent at a meeting 
of directors in November. 


Texas & Pacific—The directors of this company, meeting in 
December, omitted declaration of the usual quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 on the common stock, 


Virginian—The annual basis on the common stock was re- 
duced from 8 per cent to 6 per cent at a meeting of the direc- 
tors in December. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—This company this year paid a total 
of 14 per cent in dividends on its prior lien stock, as com- 
pared with 19% per cent in 1930. 


Wabash—In January, 1931, 
of dividends on both classes of preferred stock. 


Security Issues 


Railroad financing, except by short term loans ar- 
ranged with bankers, was practically non-existent in 
the latter part of the year. Stock financing, also, was 
impracticable during the entire year by reason of the 
state of the market. The market for bonds, however, 
in the earlier part of the year, was relatively favorable 
and a number of carriers took advantage of this fact to 
secure funds for refinancing and for capital expendi- 


the directors deferred payment 


January 2, 1932 
Table 1V—Receiverships Established in 1931 


Funded debt Capital stock 








Name of road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
PS Sg thet ae eee 294 $10,670,000 $7,250,000 
CR a Cnwcs ann dacdeeuie bes 72 1,055,000 600,000 
Chesterfield & Lancaster........ 37 186,000 (a) 500,000 
Chicago, Attica & Southern..... 155 441,200 2,304,711 (b) 
Colorado-Kamsas .............- 23 379,850 "500,00 
East & West Coast............ 48 624,333 250,000 
Wee: Weet Coast. x6 ocsccees 865 57,000,000 37,500,000 
Florida, Western & Northern... 233 14,999,000 5,000 
Fort Smith & Western......... 250 5,244,000 1, 248, 000 (c) 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama.... 192 1,750,000 2,010, 678 (d) 
Maryland & Delaware Coast.... 39 pS errs 
Murfreesboro - Nashville South- 

MEE. Sc eda c eo tceachsaee ess 35 (no information obtainable) 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna..... 18 300,000 300,000 
Raleigh & Charleston.......... 43 550,000 574, 500 
Rutland, Toluca & Northern.... 21 225,000 97,000 
Savannah & Statesboro........ 33 185,000 200,000 
Seaboard-All Florida............ 184 17,881,667 2,500 
Ulster & Delaware........-....: 129 3,000,000 1,900,000 
ND og. kates ey adic stare oasis Ae 2,524 124,108,388 138, 120, 699 

Total nineteen companies..... 5,195 $238,788,438 $193,363,088 





(a) See i? A! 
December 31, 
) Ran by 10,000 shares of no par value. 
(c) Represented by 62,400 shares of no par value. 
(d) Includes 10,000 shares of no par value. 


Table V—Foreclosure Sales in 1931 
Funded debt 


in list “Railroads in the Hands of Receivers on 


Capital stock 


Name of road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
* Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 87 $500,000 $204,960 
Bansas @ CRMBOGR. occcccccccsse 15 none 288,900 
Pt GION 6 hat ecgse ecxceiaverecs 102 $500,000 $493,860 





* Property is still being operated by receiver. 





Table !1—Partial List of Securities Offered in 1930—Bonds 


BONDS 
Int. 
Road Maturity Amount Rate 
Boston & Maine, Series JJ...........-00- 1961 $13,943,000 434 





TS SEIU  s adinds sav awarvscuwees 1951 50,000,000 4% 
Cinn. Union Terminal, Series B.......... 2020 12,000,000 5 
Louisville & Nashville. .........cccccccces 1941 10,000,000 5 
Sermons Teemee, Gerdes |b... cc cccccvuse 1981 61,200,000 5 
New York Central, Series A............. 2013 75,000,000 4% 
New York Central Bis. 4), Series E. 1977 5,000,000 4% 
New York Central (M. C.), Series C..... 1979 4,000,000 4% 
Pennsylvania, Series thea AR 1981 50,000,000 4% 
Pennsylvania (P. B. & W.), Series C.... 1977 11,301,000 4% 
Pennsylvania (P. O. & D.), Series A.... 1977 6,483,000 4% 
Pere Marquette, Series C...........00005 1980 8,000,000 4% 
Re ee ee ee eer Ce Ter ere e 1994 4,310,000 5 
NN ds diana in ate eenen ks 1981 50,000,000 4% 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, Series A.... 1966 1,750,000 4% 
Texas & Pacific, Series D........ccccsccce 1980 13,000,000 5 
Int. 
_ Issue Maturity Amount Rate 
New York Central, Series of 1930........ 1932-45 $7,020,000 4% 
New York Central, Series of 1930........ 1932-45 3,094,000 444 
New York, New Hav en & Hartford. 
SE UE, Sine n'y dbiteul once eed oan 1932-46 2,595,000 4% 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha, 
ES a EE dad da bee bacon eee 1932.46 240,000 434 
Table I1|—Railway Securities Sold 
Year Bonds Notes 
IE a em mine eas iy hey mee $229,000,000 $126,000,000 
cee ye ee ee 194,583,000 193,840,000 
sd dae sie A inane soa Geb onie Gate i ore waded, wet alc 455,125,000 202,928,300 
ee hag Hae Mat ene io 299,025,800 288,936,500 
1923 165,956,000 354,720,500 
1924 620,347,000 351,276,200 
1925 374,020,500 151,753,740 
1926 241,954,000 172,477,000 
1927 686,939,500 89,184,600 
1928 525,719,000 79,911,000 
RUNES aiiath wi oud etna “act als Gtulaks s metaooa 418,984,000 180,322,000 
a ia irk Wine wlie es cr alunid-e'e'e. ore ene cen 800,694,000 142,168,000 
Re eee 453,224,000 105,209,000 
* Eleve Months 


Sold to Banker Offered to Public 
a —— % 2 —\ ~ 
Price % Cost Price Yield Offered by 
97 4.94 99% 4.80 Lee Higginson & Co., Kidder Peabody & 
Co., Harris Forbes & Co., First Na- 
tional Old Colony. 
98.25 4.60 hase Harris Forbes Corp., Bancamerica 
Blair Corp., First National Old Colony 
Corp., and 33 other bankers. 
95 5.27 97.50 5% 5. | then & Co., First National Bank, 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., — City Co. 
95.75 5.56 98 5.25 J. P. Morgan & Comp an 
92.50 5.44 95 5.25 i. & Morgan & Co., Kuba Loeb & Co., 
wt 7 other bankers. 
97.75 4.61 100 4.50 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Co., Guaranty Co. of 
. Y., Chase Securities Corp., Harris, 
Forbes & Co., Kidder Peabody & Co., 
% Higginson & Co. 
98 4.6 100 4.50 i . oo & Co., and 3 other bankers. 
100.50 4.475 102.5 4.35 J. P. Morgan & Co. 
94 4.56 96.50 4.42 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
ne : 102 4.4 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
98 4.6 100 4.5 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
97.50 4.63 99.5 4.52 P. Morgan & Co., First National, 
* Guaranty Co. of N. Y., National City 
o., J. W. Seligman & Co., Chase Se- 
curities Corp. 
107 4.65 — — J. P. Morgan & Co. 
94.25 4.80 96.75 4.67 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
a ; 99 4.55 Chase Securities Corp., Freeman & Co.. 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
96 5.226 98.50 5.05 J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


Equipment Trust Certificates 


Sold to Banker 


Price 


102.06 4.17 


104.4121 
102.62 


92 


3.78 


.5769 6 


Stock 

$16,000,000 
3,737,000 
27,222,500 
27,068,100 
59,140,850 
11,000,000 
30,934,430 
41,577,200 
210,596,900 
187,369,100 
275,269,240 
63,805,600 


Cost % 


4.0965 


Sold to Public 


234 to 4.15 


Yield % 
2% to 4% 


2 to 3.95 


Total R.R. 
financing 
$371,000,000 
392,160,000 
685,275,800 
615,030,400 
579,817,350 
982,623,200 
556,708,670 
456,008,200 
986,721,000 
792,999,100 
874,575,240 
1,006,667,600 
559,033,000 


Salomon Bros. 


Guaranty Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank, Natl. City Co., Chase Securities 
Corp., Bankers Co. of New York. 


Offered by 


Chase Securities Corp., Freeman & Co., 


Harris Forbes & Co 


Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc. 


& Hutzler, First National 


Bank. 


Purchased by Chicago & North Western 


Ry. 


to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1931 


Total all Per cent R.R. 
financing to total 
$1,864,000,000 19.90 
3,324,922,000 12.12 
2,780,874,000 24.64 
3,200,176,000 19.22 
3,602,704,000 16.04 
4,185,590,000 23.46 
5,234,992,000 10.63 
5,746,354,000 7.94 
7,830,641,000 12.61 
8,473,880,000 9.4 
11,007,170,000 7.9 
5,920,498,000 17.0 
2,662,982,040 21.0 
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tures. Some of the larger public offerings are shown 
in Table II. 

In Table III is given the total financing as shown by 
the Wall Street Journal under the various headings for 
the first eleven months of the year, as compared with 
twelve previous years. It will be noted that stock financ- 
ing was, alone in this of all the periods shown, entirely 
non-existent. The total of all railway financing, how- 
ever, while it was lower (for the eleven months) than 
that of any twelve-month period since 1926, nevertheless 
bulked larger in the proportion it bears to total financing 
of all enterprises than in any year since 1924. 

Outstanding among the bond issues were those of the 





Table Vi—Railroad Mileage in the Hands of Receivers 


(Figures to 1930, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1930. Figures tor 1931 Compiled by Railway Age) 


Miles of 
road operated 
by receivers 
at close of year 


Net change 
during the 
year in miles 
ot road operated 


Number of 
roads in charge 
ot receivers 


Year ended at close of year 
192 


pe a ee 40,819 cae 
BS. 0 arsraye Brace 37,850 —2,963 loy 
a ee 30,470 —7,38u 151 
ES eee 18,862 —11,614 128. 
Re ee 12,745 —6,117 94 
SRS ae 9,853 —2,892 71 
EE “arciare ene aecinw irs 4,178 —5,675 52 
Sean 2,497 —1,681 45 
BE ns cuca 1,475 —1,022 27 
SERRE Se ar eee 1,185 —290 27 
ee 1,323 +138 28 
PEE Sd iersunaas 796 —527 26 
. See 3,971 +3,175 34 
SEE ndoich: ores cotpce ar ve 3,926 —45 29 
aaa 9,529 +5,603 52 
ee eS 10,530 +1,001 44 
re 5,257 —5,273 39 
rer 4,593 —664 39 
BN Sr awieterane arse 9,786 +5,193 44 
ee 16,286 +6,500 4G 
Ree 18,608 +2,322 68 
A 30,223 +11,615 85 
oe 37,535 7,130 94 
oe a. ree 34,804 —2,550* 80 
-, re 17,376 —17,428 82 
eee 19,208 +1,832 74 
| ESSE enna 16,590 —2,618 65 
ERPS eee 16,290 —300 61 
Re 13,512 —2,778 68 
NE cs 5 she acarerashere 15,259 +1,747 64 
12,623 —2,636 64 
Eee 8,105 —4,518 61 
rare 18,687 +10.582 53 
IP orcs act arenes 17,632 —1,055 45 
ees 16,752 —880 40 
9256 —11,496 33 
LESS eee 5,703 +447 29 
rr 9,486 +3,783 30 
WUEEE sinter scertinc nacre 12,796 +3,310 a4 





* Represents decrease for six months. 
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Pennsylvania and subsidiaries for upward of $67,000,- 
000, the New York Central and subsidiaries for $89,- 
000,000, and the Southern Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional for $50,000,000 each. 

There was but little equipment trust business for the 
bankers. This was true in the first part of the year be- 
cause there was little demand for money for this pur- 
pose. In the latter part of the year there was no reason- 
able market for the issues which were offered. One 
equipment trust issue during the year defaulted in a 
payment due on principal, the holders being offered 
securities of the company in exchange. This is one of 
only two or three such defaults in history, but it was 
sufficient to depress these issues to a point probably far 
below their merit. 


Railroads in Receivership 


Nineteen railroads with $432,151,526 of securities 
outstanding were placed in receivership in 1931—the 
largest number of companies to have this misfortune 
in any year since 1917 when an equal number fell to 
the care of the courts. The securities affected, how- 
ever, did not reach as high a total as they did in 1925 
when the Milwaukee receivership was declared. The 
mileage—5,195—of roads placed in receivership in 1931 
was the largest since 1925. The total mileage—12,796— 
in the hands of receivers at the end of the year was the 
largest since 1927. 

Statistics of receiverships established, securities in- 
volved, foreclosure sales, etc., for the year, and for pre- 
ceding years as far back as 1876 are given in the ac- 
companying tables. 

Of the roads which entered receivers’ hands in 1931 
the largest were the Wabash and the Florida East 
Coast. The Wabash’s subsidiary, the Ann Arbor, fol- 
lowed it. Three other important receiverships, those 
of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama, the Florida, West- 
ern & Northern and the Seaboard-A!l Florida, were 
repercussions of the receivership of the parent com- 
pany, the Seaboard Air Line, which was declared at 
the end of 1930. Other companies, operating over 100 
miles of line, which came into the hands of the courts 
were the Chicago, Attica & Southern, the Fort Smith 
& Western and the Ulster & Delaware. The latter com- 
pany is being acquired by the New York Central. 





Table ViI—Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales, 1876 to 1931 











SuMMARY 
Roaps Pracep IN RECEIVERSHIP OF ForECcLOsuRE SaLes 
tS ” ganar “~ 
Number , Bonds Number Bonds 
Year ofroads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
1876... 42 6,662 $467,000,000 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
1677 .... 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 
1878... 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311, "631 ,000 
1879... 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243, 288,000 
1880... 13 885 140,265,000 31 3, 775 263,882,000 
1881.. 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 137,923,000 
1882.. 12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 
1883.. 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 
1884... 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 
1885.. 44 8,836 385, 460, 000 22 3,156 278,394,000 
1886 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 
1887 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 
1888 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 
1889... 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 3930 137,815,000 
1890... 26 2, 963 105,007,000 29 3,825 182,495,000 
; oe 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 169,069,000 
1892... 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,8 898, 000 
1893.. 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 
1394,, 32 7,025 5,791,000 42 5;643 318,999, "000 
1895... 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12, 831 761,791,000 
1396 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
1897 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 
898 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
899 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 
900 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3 "477 190,374,000 
1901 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 
902 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 
903 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 


SuMMARY 

Roaps Piacep 1n RECEIVERSHIP or ForEcLosureE SALES 

i * ‘Y " Seeaepe a ‘ 

Number Bonds Number Bonds 
Year ofroads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
1904... 8 744 36,069,000 1 524 28,266,000 
1905... 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 
1906... 6 204 55,042,000 8 262 10,400,000 
1907... 7 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
1908... 24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 2,547,000 
1909... 5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
1910 7 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 93,660,109 
kt 5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 40,741,543 
1912.. 13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 25,910,990 
1913... 17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 86,163,850 
1914... 22 4,22 199,571,446 9 1,470 83,189,500 
1915.. 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 11 3,914 285,258,782 
1916.. 9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 703,444,855 
1917.. 19 2,486 61,169,962 20 10,963 557,846,348 
1918.. g 51 242,090,800 11 763 24,735,187 
1919.. 7 244 11,886,779 8 459 15,479,587 
1920.. 10 541 21,620,150 7 380 7,676,200 
1921.. 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
1922... 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
1923... 10 2,218 87,913,581 8 637 14,622,900 
1924.. 11 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,082 
1925. 6 11,368 680,422,080 6 638 9,965,000 
1926. 6 88 2,821,400 12 12,852 626,662,708 
1927. 6 924 45,236,674 5 142 4,254,000 
1928 1 19 529,000 4 209 6,393,250 
1929. 3 634 30,981,391 5 562 20,715,065 
1930. 4 4,752 277 323,994 2 1,048 124,668,500 
1931. 19 5,195 432,151,526 2 102 993,860 








* Leased to Seaboard Air Line. 
(a) Exclusive of $67,000 principal amount of Second mortgage 6% Bonds 
(b) This company has the right to operate over the line of the Chicago, 
17.95 miles. 
(c) Includes leased line also. 
(d) Exclusive of securities and exclusive of the following issues 
of such issues having been made up to the present time, viz: 
Raleigh & Augusta Air Line ty: 4 Mortgage Bonds Extended...... 
Seaboard Air i Railway Co. Three Year Secured Notes......... 
Seaboard & Roanoke First eeu TE TINE. a ce tccccives 
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Table Vill—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers on December 31, 1931 


: . Funded Capital Total old 
Mileage Mileage Date of debt stock company 
Road operated owned receivership outstanding outstanding securities Remarks 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf....... 32 32 i: ere wechaest ". wacneane! <‘eareem eee Receivership terminated in March, 
1929, but reorganization not yet 
effected. 
ETE PET TPO 294 294 Dec. 4, 1931 $10,670,000 $7,250,000 $18,340,800 
I NR so vecere cee ee 72 72 Sept. 29, 1931 1,055,000 600,000 1,655,000 
California & Oregon Coast...... 15 15 Feb. 19, 1925 528,201 350,000 903,201 
Cape Girardeau Northern........ 13 104 Apr. 14, 1914 1,146,000 110,000 1,431,900 
oe ree 17 17 i et  i<esetiens  . edegeend i seleeuneiive 
Chesterfield & Lancaster........ 37 35 Apr. 14, 1931 186,000 a 500,000 686,000 
Chicago, Attica & Southern.... 155 140 Aug. 5, 1931 441,200 2,304,711 2,745,911 10,000 shares of capital stock of no 
par value have been issued. 
ColereGe-MaMene ..ccdicccscccccs 23 eeee July 1, 1931 379,850 500,000 879,850 No official information available from 
receiver. 
* Bast & Week Caaet...cccccccs 48 48 Feb. 2, 1931 624,333 ‘250,000 874,333 
Wiseees Bast Ceast...cccccccescce 865 859 Sept. 1, 1931 57,000,000 37,500,000 99,580,000 
* Florida, Western & Northern.. 233 233 Feb. 2, 1931 14,999,000 5,000 15,004,000 
Fort Smith & Western......... 250 197 June 1, 1931 5,244,000 1,248,000 6,547,000 oe stock sepoeeumied by 62,400 
, 2 x - of no par value 
Gainesville Midland............ 74 72 Feb. 15, 1921 949,285 550,000 1,499,285 ~~, Railway Age, Jan. 5, 1929, p. 
Cees Ee PRN 5 5 osc cavecdes 464 421 Oct. 19, 1929 7,446,000 13,382,441 21,928,441 Coial stock includes 100,000 shares 
. » common of no par value. 
* Georgia, Florida & Alabama.. 192 192 Nov. 7, 1931 1,750,000 2,010,678 4,260,678 Capital stock includes 10,000 shares 
. ; common of no par value. 
mee st OO ae 60 b 42 Feb. 1, 1930 300,000 160,810 460,810 
aryland & Delaware Coast.... 39 39 July 28, 1931 eee .=—ts = Smee 189,000 17,500 shares of capital stock of no 
par value have been authorized 
. , ‘ and issued. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........ 1,628 1,515 {uly 26, 1923 44,453,876 25,792,600 73,695,563 
Missouri & North Arkansas.... 365 335 ay 5, 1927 3,500,000 3,000,000 7,155,000 
a ponent Nashville Southwest- ; 
jdeeb de eeesed ss xeeeeekawe 35 ete Mar. 23, 1931 Sicbialwe st eouwile écmiimtaels No official information obtainable. 
Nevads Cepeee Balt. . cccvcceces 41 41 Apr. 2, 1925 ae “dashes 622,000 
PG CE a eccceveceataetus 41 41 Aug. 1, 1924 None None 5,627,222 Court order judgments $4,911,771. 
EE SO eee eee 40 39¢ Dec. 2, 1925 447,775 300,000 757,775 
Se SD. 6 ncn dca beoeee 19 19 July 1, 1929 750,000 1,340,950 2,090,950 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 198 161 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 31,377,950 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna...... 18 18 Apr. 22, 1931 300,000 300,000 600,000 
Raleigh & Charleston........... , 43 43 May 1, 1931 550,000 574,500 1,124,500 
Rio Grande Southern............ 174 174 Dec. 16, 1929 4,509,000 4,510,000 9,019,000 
Rutland, Toluca & Northern..... 21 21 Mar. 16, 1931 ,000 ,000 322,000 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes.. 97 97 {ply 8, 1923 837,000 340,000 1,177,000 
Savannah & Atlanta. ......... 145 142 ar. 4, 1921 3,365, 7000 2,250,000 6,115,000 Reorganization ordered by court but 
not yet accomplished. 
Savannah & Statesboro.......... 33 33 May 1, 1921 185,000 200,000 385,000 
ee Fee eee 4,479 3,442 Dec. 23, 1930 140,914,612 d 85,110,662 253,329,274 
* Seaboard-All Florida.......... 184 184 Feb. 2, 1931 17,881,667 2,500 17,884,167 
Tallulah Falls Railway.......... 57 57 June 24, [923 1,519,000 323,400 1,852,400 
Ulster & Delaware.........-ce0- a 129 Aug. 15, 1931 3,000,000 1,900,000 4,900,000 
Virgin Geuthers. ...cccccecsvecs 9 May 3, 1926 5,000 ,000 100,000 
se 2,524 2,041 Dec. 1, 1931 124,108,388 138,120,699 278,393,687 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 115 115 Feb. 8, 1930 330,000 1,113,000 1,503,000 
Washington & Lincolnton....... 20 20 Oct. 21, 1930 100,000 140,868 240,868 
Wichita Northwestern........... 100 100 Nov. 10, 1922 381,750 1,690,000 2,119,750 
ED a. etenncader det mr ee te 11 11 Mar. 15, 1927 None 150,000 150,000 
Wiscasset, Waterville & Farming- 
Dh Luavenestakveteseoeeesees 44 44 Nov. 13, 1930 None 53,090 53,090 


matured January 15, 1918. 
Burlington & Quincy between Jacksonville and Waverly, a distance of 


which became due on the dates indicated, no provision for the payment 


Jan. 1, 1931 $1,000,000 
Feb. 1, 1931 7,50 0, 000 
July 1, 1931 2; 500, 000 












The record for the year, while discouraging, is not 
as bad as it might have been nor, it is betraying no 
secret to say, as bad as it might be, provided relief 
from prevailing conditions is not soon forthcoming. 
The modest increase in freight rates to be lent to roads 


NEW YORK CENTRAI 


The Engine-Truck, Driving-Wheel and Tender-Truck Journals Have SKF Roller Bearings—No. 534 
ing and Tender-Truck Journals—Built by American 


needing funds to meet fixed charges, the probability 
of a reduction in wages and the proposed Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—all are projects which, if 
they materialize soon, will do much to prevent a bad 
record of receiverships in the coming year. 


* * 
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Facilities completed total 
60 per cent of those for pre- 
vious year—Programs confined 
o installations effecting 


savings in operating expenses 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor, Railway Age 








terminals, the construction of signaling facilities 
on the railroads of the United States and Canada 
during 1931 was confined largely to those projects 
which gave promise of tangible savings in operating 
expenses sufficient to show a worth-while return on the 


Fermin for a few large interlockings at passenger 


investment. It is remarkable, therefore, that the num- 
ber of signaling units placed in service during the year 
totaled 60 per cent of that for 1930. 

The construction of highway crossing signals con- 
tinued on a large scale, the number of installations made 
in 1931 being 76 per cent of that for the previous year. 
New interlocking placed in service during 1931 included 
98 per cent as many levers as in 1930. Remote and 
centralized control installations for the year just closed 
involved 77 per cent as many levers as for the previous 
year. Although the construction of these types of sig- 
naling continued on a scale comparing favorably with 
the programs of previous years, the installation of 
straight automatic signaling was considerably reduced, 
the mileage of road so equipped being only 37 per cent 
of that for the previous year while the number of sig- 
nals installed was only 41 per cent of those installed in 
1930. 

During 1931 a total of 106 new interlockings were 
completed, as compared with the same number of plants 
for the previous year, but the average plant for 1931 
was slightly smaller for they involved a total of 2,661 
levers as compared with 2,707 in the plants placed in 
service during 1930. Automatic interlockings were 
installed at 62 crossings during the year just closed as 
compared with 79 in the previous year. Likewise, re- 
mote and centralized control facilities have continued to 
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During 1931 





Above—Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol on the D. & H. in New York 


Left — Automatic Block Signal- 
ing on the A. C. L. in Florida 


be popular, installations of this nature completed during 
1931 involving a total of 651 levers as compared with 
839 levers in 1930. 

During 1931 the roads provided automatic protection 
at 1,136 highway grade crossings, using 2,368 signals 
and 34 gates, as compared with approximately 1,300 
crossings using 2,984 signals and 46 gates during the 
previous year. The use of the new A.R.A. standard 
STOP signs in connection with many of these signals 
is the outstanding development in this field during 1931. 
Continued favor is being shown for spring switches, 122 
such installations being made in 1931 as compared with 
152 for 1930. 

While it may be seen, therefore, that the installation 
of the classes of signaling just mentioned has continued 
in fairly large volume during the year just closed, 
straight automatic signaling was installed on only 1,385 
miles of road in 1931, as compared with 3,683 miles in 
the previous year and an annual average for the last 
10 years of 3,106 miles, the peak record being 5,127 
miles in 1927. Car retarders were installed in three 
yards, requiring 41 retarders, during 1931, as compared 
with five yards using 98 retarders in 1930. 

The field of railway signaling includes various equip- 
ment and different applications of similar devices. 
Therefore, as a measure of the total signaling construc- 
tion, a table has been set up, allowing one unit of value 
for each automatic block signal, highway crossing sig- 
nal, interlocking or remote control lever, power switch, 
car retarder, etc. Considered on this basis, the total 


volume of new construction in the signaling field for 
1931 represents 10,788 units, as compared with 17,499 
in 1930, 16,223 in 1929, and 12,301 in 1928. 
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No outstanding developments of new signaling sys- 
tems were announced during 1931. However, decided 
progress has been made in the improvement of ap- 
paratus. The development of an electric locking device 
for spring switches, which has proved satisfactory in 
extensive tests during 1931, will provide increased safe- 
ty for such switches and will, no doubt, result in numer- 
ous installations at points where the objection to reduced 





Comparison of Annual Signaling Construction 











Number of i 
Units Completed Each Year 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Automatic block signals............ 5,680 8,061 7,320 3,035 
Highway crossing signals.......... 2,271 2,505 2,984 2,368 
Levers of interlocking........ as - 2,395 2,170 2,707 2,661 
Le of remote and _ centralized 4G 
‘conned Ps Rar a eee 312 584 839 65 
Power-operated switches in remote 
ond conntatand control..... : at a 136 309 607 411 
Signals controlled in remote and cen- ” 
eS rrr ee 600 1,150 1,517 879 
Signals in automatic interlockings. . 1607 328 503 410 
Spring switches... .....cccccsecves 153 135 152 122 
Levers added to rebuilt plants.... 455 403 619 114 
Number of retarders.............- 53 221 98 41 
Power switches in retarder yards.. 86 357 153 96 
WO caccteserdedisctcdeeds 12,301 16,223 17,499 10,788 

: 7 Liberal estimate. 
train speed has previously prevented their use. Fur- 


thermore, improvements have been made to speed up 
the operation of the coded system of control for cen- 
tralized traffic control installations. As a part of a 
train-graph apparatus, one company has developed an 
OS recording device operating on the principle of an 
automatic typewriter. 


Automatic Block Signals Completed in 1931 


Qf the 1,385 miles of road equipped with automatic 
block signals during last year, 738 miles were single 
track, 597 miles were double track, and the remaining 
51 miles were on lines of three or more tracks. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe equipped 312 miles of 
single track with block signaling, the Union Pacific 
being second with 97 miles and the Missouri Pacific 
third with 71 miles. Of the 597 miles of double track 
equipped with signals in 1931, the Michigan Central 
equipped 133 miles, the Baltimore & Ohio 85 miles, and 
the Canadian Pacific 84 miles. 

Of a total of 3,035 automatic block signals placed in 
service during 1931, 189 were semaphores and 2,846 
light signals. Of the semaphores, 150 were installed 
on the Santa Fe, thus leaving only 39 for use on other 





Table A—Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1931 
—_ Number Manu- 


Location ° of fac- 
asa Road Signals turer 
, oe a SR Ree Chanute, Kan., to Independence 39.0s = Jnion 
c 
Ochelata, Okla., to Tulsa...... 38.0s 52s Union 
LaJunta, Colo., to Pueblo..... 62.9s 117c Union 
Southland, Tex., to Justiceburg 31.7s 54c Union 
Pyron, Tex., to Sweetwater... 17.1s 30c Union 
Rosenberg, Tex., to Bellville.. 40.4s 52s Union 
Fullerton, Cal., to Fallbrook.. 59.2s 121c Union 
Del Mar, Cal., to San Diego.. 23.3s 53c Union 
Bi BS Qrevccvces Rodemer, W. Va. to M. & K. 
. wrcrncueeweedvebnasanes 7.0t 24cp Union 
M. & K. Jct., W. Va., to Blaser 4.8d 9cp Union 
Blaser, W. Va., to Hardman... 10.8t 38cp Union 
Glenwood Jct., Pa., to Gilkeson 19.4d 29cp Union 
Gilkeson, Pa., to Wheeling, W. 
en a ee 42.8s 86cp GRS 
N. Lima, Ohio, to Roachton.. 54.7s 91ep Union 
Lima, Ohio, to N. Lima...... 2.5d 6cp Union 
Maynard, Ohio, to Fairpoint.. 3.8s l14cp GRS 
Bd. of Trans., 1.6d 
City of N. Y...103 St. to Chambers St., New 
E> tytn 4a helene aie ene eee eis 222c GRS 
Dover, N. H., to Rigby, Me... 18.5s 14c Union 
30.5d¢ 46c Union 
eS aS Lowell, Mass., to No. Chelms- 
ESR ee 3.0d 3c =309 Union 
NG 0, Dilek omexeaneihacens 0.5s lc Union 
No. Leominster, Mass., to Tyter 8.0d 8c GRS 
2.5t 4c GRS 
6.0d7 14c GRS 
18.0dj 39¢ GRS 
5.0t7 15c GRS 
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Miles Number Manu- 


Road Location of of fac- 

Road Signals turer 

B. & M. (Cont.). Montague, Mass., to Soapstone 1.0s lc GRS 

3.5d 3c §=©606pcGRRS 

; 29.5dy 6lc GRS 

a eee Montreal, Que., to Eastern Jct. 6.0d 23c Union 

gS es 2.7s 4c Union 

_ 3 - eee 4.0s 17c GRS 

ii ioc rol ace Royal Oak, Mich., to Pontiac. 11.3d 13c Union 
ye Vaudreuil, Que., to Mountain, 

RE ee ae 75.1d 88c Union 

Mountain, Ont., to Bedell..... 8.0d 8c GRS 
COE, BIB sc tr cccdwecc cess 4.5s 24c GRS 
eee eee 0.9d 3c Union 
ee Rw scacagen Fort Springs, W. Va., to Talcott 16.0d 24c Union 
Macdougal, W. Va., to Sewell.. . 10.0d 19¢ Union 

Montgomery, W. Va. to Cabin 
Eee 9.0d 17c Union 
Siloam, Ky., to Garrison...... 17.0d 28c Union 

C. M. St. P. & P..Lawson Jct., Mo., to Moseby 
0 RN EC REE Oe 12.6s 16c Union 

Mosely Jct., Mo. to Birming- 

IES 4 IE ere an 13.2d 20c Union 

C. R. t. & P..... Brenton, Mo., to Polo......... 28.5s 89 RRS 
10.4d 
Polo, Mo., to Lawson......... 11.2d 28e¢ RRS 
awson, Mo., to Moseby...... 12.0s 14 RRS 
ere 1 na Sc RRS 
1.0 
Cc. S. S. & S. B...Michigan City, Ind., to Michi- 

NI a aan oid 0 acd econo oe wibre« 2.0s 2c Union 
co. f See Veeders, N. Y., to Schenectady... 4.5s 5s GRS 
es |. ae ae aa 0.6s ls Union 

Syracuse, N. Y., to Industrial 
| EER TY 0.3s 2s Union 
Oswego, N. Y., to Oswego Tun- 

BO a) phe Tactics aca Sac Bia ors ha eats wa wine 6 1.3s 2s Union 

D. & R. G. W...Pueblo, Colo., to Swallows.... 11.0d 12c GRS 
I, Se cineiscsinae%evcs'c.s 2.0d 2c GRS 
E. J. & E.......Chicago Heights, Ill.......... aa is GRS 
Erie . ce seeeceees Griffith, Ind., to Hammond.... 8.0d 18c Union 
I Diiseewesa fF SS eee 2.0d 24c nion 
165th St. to Pelham Bay Park. 4.1d 62c Union 
P Rowen St. 00 157 Sti... ccc cece: 0.9d 6c Union 
a sees, eegees Tunnel, Ky........0 1.1s : a ee 
Glidden, Ky., to Popeville...... 1.6s Meuse’ 
SN ic laces visio oS 4 6.0/o-w = me. ewan 
OR 5s oe Royal Junction, Me............ 5c Union 
Hermon Pond, Me............. 3c Union 
M. St. P. & S. . 
i ae Superior, Wis., to Jct. 278...... 3.0s 4s GRS 
4c 

| 2 ae Eureka, Tex., to Houston...... 7.0s 22c Union 
a NN og ea Sioa cee hoc a 2.0s 2c Union 
eS eee 1.5s 2c Union 

es Sper Council Grove, Kan., to Gypsum 

City Vitara mialatieGicmiauey ans. 4 54.0s 87c RRS 

Kirkwood, Mo., to Allenton.. 3.4s 62c GRS 
14.7d 
| SS. eee Palestine. Tex., to Elkhart ..... 13.5s rr 
N. C. & St. L...Cedar St. to Shops Tower 
(Nashville, Tenn.).......... 2.0d 4s Union 
Cherry St. to Oak St. (Nash- 

i aS ee eae 0.7d 4s Union 
> ie A eee St. Clair Place, N. Y., to Spuy- 

era 4.8d 14c¢ GRS 

Wende. N. Y., M. P. 422 to 
yy 4, ee 1.0f 2c GRS 

Memphis, N. Y., M. P. 304.2 to 
ed. x Alntetietcasiesiaiacs eauieiacs PRS 1f 2c GRS 

E. of Oneida, N. Y., M. P. 263 
2. i 2 Sea 2.0f 4c GRS 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Wh 
co, ERR re ee 11.0d 26c GRS 

Mott Haven, N. Y., to Mt. St. 
OUI etc pain sree doeiriccdarawages 3.4f 35c GRS 

1.8a 

Tarrytown, N. Y., to Scar 
I hl ale cia ote a tiasah 4.4f 18c GRS 

Buffalo, N. Y., M. P. 2.6 to 

. 8) Se See eee 0.8d lc GRS 

> es ae Brookline Jct., Mass., to Cot- 

ONE) PON. Xoo: 9.86 cs sivas rain 1.6f 4c GRS 

C. C. C. & St.. Indianapolis, Ind., to Eastwood 1.0s 3c Union 
4.1d 
M. C..........Niagara River, Ont., to St. 
rei eee 133.0d 179c¢ GRS 
Rutland s.s0%% Colchester, Vt., to So. Hero... 3.3s 4c GRS 
. No. Hero, Vt., and Isle LaMotte 3.3s 4c GRS 
N. Y., N. H. & H.New Haven, Conn., to Sound 
MNS sic Giahes cre creas scalar clus Ooi 30.8d 50c GRS 
Ny Ss. Be Bee cxe Montague tubes to Chambers 
a ae eee wee 34¢c GRS 
6th Ave. to 8th Ave., New York .... 5c GRS 
Fulton St. to Stillwell Ave., New 
eee ee 73c = GRS 
Broadway to Metropolitan Ave., 
CeO Seer eons 49c GRS 
E. N. York to New Lots Rd., 
oe 2 ORO ra: ae l6c GRS 
OO ere ales 4c GRS 
a 2a Be ae 0.8s 3c | =GRS 
N. W. P........Almonte, Cal., to South Portal  1.6d 8c Union 
ME Pee ..New York, N. Y., to Kearny..  4.7d 26p Union 
New Brunswick, N. J., to Metu- 
ME. dices Ken naseeveweens es 6.8 30p Union 
Akron, Ohio, to Firestone...... 2.2d Scp H&B 
Clairton, Pa., to Coal Bluff.... 5.1d ls Union 
4p 
Coleman, Pa., to Verona...... 3.4d 4p Union 
W. Terre Haute, Ind., to Far- 
“SSS Saar 5.3s 9p Union 
Smithboro, Ill., to Marty...... 15.6s 21p Union 
Jamaica, N. Y., to Hillside.... 1.4e llp Union 
Woodhaven Jct., N. Y., to 
kg | eee 8.0d 9p Union 


Continued on Next Left Hand Pace 
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HESE Are The M 


THE best of the railroads’ motive 
power is now being used to handle 
reduced traffic at reduced costs. | 

These modern locomotives are the 
real money earners. 

Have you enough of them to handle 
increasing traffic at the same low cost 
or will you be forced to turn to less 
efficient locomotives as business comes 
back? 

Now is the time to ask yourself this 
question. 








Miles Number Manu- 


Road Location of of fac- 
Road Signals turer 
me ee SS eee 0.3d 2p Union 
. Ge Se Wavvees Pear, Tn, @ Pein. «2.20606 7.1d 42c GRS 
East Peoria, Ill., to East Peoria 0.3s 3c ~=606p GRS 
se ae Delray, Mich., to Detroit...... 2a 20 wee )«€606GS 
eee Glenside, Pa., to Hatboro...... — 16c Union 
Lansdale, Pa., to Doylestown.. 10.0s 21c Union 
Yardley, Pa., to West Trenton, : 
Die Bhtinenenecesamcken © aa4s 2.2d 6c Union 
Wayne Jct., Pa., to Fishers.... 0.6d 3c = =Union 
we Be Os ie oes OE. UB 1.7d = Union 
c 
SO eee wien 4c Union 
S. P.rwesscccceee a ae 0.9d 5c Union 
Gilroy, Cal., to Sargent........ 5.5d 17c Union 
Bekevefield, Cal... 2.02.0 ccsceee 0.3d 2c Union 
’ Dayton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.. 0.5d 2c Union 
U. Piccscwcccos Menoken, Kan., to Upland...... 70.0s 110c Union 
Hastings, Neb., to Gibbon...... 27.0s 46c Union 
O. S. L....s0. NS giarate so ca isaaeawega aaa 3s Union 
L. A. & S. L..Les Angeles, Cal...........¢. 0.7d 5c Union 
Wabash .....+0- SOO a Sea anaes 2.0s 2c Union 
Milan, Mich., to Ann Arbor.. 13.0s Zlc Union 
GEE cick cedavétwccamnamed 737.5s 189s 
596.7d 2,428c 
25.3t  302cp 
22.3f 116p 
1.8a 
l.4e 





1,385.0 3,035 
In “Miles of Road’ column: s = Single track, d = Double track. 
t = Three tracks. f = Four tracks. a = Six tracks. e = Eight tracks. 
In “No of Signals” column: s = Semaphore. c = Color-light. p = 
Position-light. cp = Color-position-light. 
+ = Installed in connection with centralized control. 








roads, which makes it evident that the installation of 
semaphores is limited in most cases to short sections 
required to complete the signaling on a full division, 
the rest of which was previously equipped with sema- 
phores. Of the light signals, 381 were installed on the 
Santa Fe, 297 on the Baltimore & Ohio, and 209 on 
the Boston & Maine. An interesting feature of the 
1931 construction is the increased use of the so-called 
searchlight-type signal which utilizes only one lamp and 
lens. A special double filament lamp has been devel- 
oped which practically eliminates light-out failures for 
even though the major filament may burn out, the low- 
wattage filament will provide sufficient illumination to 
afford a signal indication until the lamp is replaced. 

Tendencies in the use of different methods of power 
supply are shown by a classification of the signaling 
installed during 1931. Straight alternating-current 
signal equipment was installed on 16.9 miles of single 
and 44.4 miles of double track, including 165 signals. 
This mileage was on electrified lines or on lines equipped 
for continuous cab signaling. The a-c. floating system, 
using storage batteries charged by alternating current 
through rectifiers, was used on 459 miles of single and 
552 miles of multiple track, including 1,736 signals. 
This a-c. floating system was also used for the line cir- 
cuits and signal standby, with primary battery for track 
circuits on 202 miles of single and 37 miles of multiple- 
track lines, involving 495 signals. The a-c. primary 
system, using the a-c. supply for normal operation of 
the signals and primary battery for the line and track 
circuits was used on 23 miles of single and 14 miles of 
multiple-track lines, including 65 signals. Straight 
primary battery for signal operation, as well as for track 
circuits, was used on 50 miles of line requiring 67 sig- 
nals. The remainder of the signaling installed during 
1931 incorporated various combinations of the above 
mentioned systems of power supply. 


The 1931 Interlocking Program 


The interlockings constructed during 1931 included 
106 new plants, of which 21 were mechanical, 52 elec- 
trical, 20 electro-pneumatic and 13 electro-mechanical, 
a total of 2,661 levers being involved. At 15 other 
plants which were rebuilt, a total of 114 new levers 
were added, making a total of 2,775 new levers of inter- 
locking installed during 1931. In addition, many old 
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plants were overhauled, replacing semaphores - with 
color-light signals, installing electric locks, etc. The 
most extensive interlocking installation completed dur- 
ing 1931 was at the Toronto Terminal, including two 
plants of 169 working levers each and a third with 71 
working levers. The Pennsylvania installed a plant at 





Table B—Interlocking Plants Completed During 1931 


Working Levers 


pens 
Elec.- 
Mech 
a: SO 
‘S 5 a3 
3 om hae I ° 
: = s se < : 
Road Location Manu- L 2 oY @ 3 
facturer & Res 
A. T. & S. ¥..... Argentine, Kan.*....... GRS ick 3 ace nes ” 
Augusta, Kan... .....0. GRS +8 
Dumas jet., Tex...... Union 7 
Newdale, Colo......... Union 2 
Gainesville, ee GRS 21 
eee Union 2 
Los Angeles, Cal.*..... GRS sa 35 ee 
> <p Serre et eee Union ea - 4 
> ae Harpers Ferry, W. Va..GRS ce 12 hy 
2 eee Johnsonville, N. Y..... Union a aia 12 
East Northfield, Mass.. Union uF me 10 
Boston, BMass......... Union gu 174 ; 
Rae Mihi bies warenent Montreal, Que.......... RRS 6 - a ee me 
Rockfield, Que......... RRS sh “2 1 1 
Ce Whanesiceeces Pwtereere, Ont... ..-ccccice 15 a oe ; = 
Vaudreuil, Que......... Ceo «s 47 : esl 
Catorna, Que........0 cae .. 287 ; Sra 
C. RB. R. of N.J..Allentown, Pa.*........ GRS es 15 . a 
C. R. R. of Cuba. Central Fe, Cuba....... GRS 8 a ‘ + 
Central Adela, Cuba...GRS 4 aM ; e 
GP Ghiccsccswen Mepeeneme, Va..... ccs GRS - 8 : Ae 
East Alleghany, Va...Union oie 9 : Bi 
Kelleys Tunnel, Va...Union 6 pie : me 
Lakes Tunnel, Va.....Union 2 2 
Meadow Creek, W. Va.Union ; : 2 
2 a | eae Union a eS Le 1 
= eee Springfield, Ill........Union te 19 A + 
C..  & cnc ccs Galesburg, IIll.......... GRS ow 24 : i ; 
Galesburg, IIll......... Union os : 7 a : 
Cc. GW ..East Waterloo, Iowa. .Union : 4 ae : 
West Waterloo, Iowa. .Union ~~ 7 a ; 
C 3 Sh. & Picsas Amaritilo, Tex......... Union ot 6 ete : 
ee Union 2 be : 
Lock Springs, Mo...... RRS =e 5 sh : 
yy eS Union sa 17 ae : 
Lawson, Mo.......... Union ae 10 ie : 
a Se BL. ccccad a Union ae 12 nas - : 
eee Lackawaxen, Pa....... Union sx - ae 13 7 
Susquehanna, Pa...... Union... oe 7 3 
i 2 eee Hoboken, N. J......26. GRS.... 44 oe 
eae eae GRS a 68 
Belleville, Ill.......... Union 12 es a 
4 eae (Indianapolis, Ind...... Union -_ o~ ee ee a 
tS eee Louisville, Ky eee GRS ‘le 11 a 7 10 
Be OE ivhiae neous Birmingham, Ala. ...Union - 60 : 2 
Cumberland River, 
eee GRS a 18 
Nosth Hazard, Ky.*........ — 5 we oa ats 
eae Royal Junction, Me.*.. Union - om bs we 6 
Hermon Pond, Me.*..Union Ae 1 we ai oe 
Pecemnd, BMeé.....cccce Union a me a a 1 
BOR ee cvicncus Hillsboro, Tex........ Union 2 we on - = 
vee csdncewd Union 3 9 
Se ee Union Z 
Me Mita ces camoaue mae Cnr BEG”. .ccecces 3 
Battie Beck, Azk.*....c.os 2 
D, Biiconccccece RRS 2 
Georgetown, La........ RRS 2 
Selma, La........0. ocome 2 
SER BB. cccccccccses RRS 2 
Pineville Jct., La....... RRS 2 
Yates Center, Kan...... RRS 2 
SS =a: GRS 2 
OS eae GRS_ 12 
Carrol St., St. Louis, 
le nail wea soe RS 64 
i a ee Sedgwick Ave., New 
_ 7 eee GRS 25 
Black Rock, N. Y...... GRS 38 
Schenectady, N. Y.*...GRS 11 
_ _ hea precease 1 
©. €.©. Se. Le Os na cotscmens 11 
| at jae ee a GRS 2 
P. & L. E.....Commelevine, Pa...... Union a 5 i ne as 
N. Y. C. & St. L..Painesville, Ohio...... Union ce a He 18 3 
St. Marys, Ohio. ....... cme .. a as re 
Se ae Union... 5 ‘a el et 
: Leipsic Jct., Ohio..... Union 2s s — 22 it 
S. FR Bicves 8th Ave., Subway, New 
EEE iinacas daa tisteme nion 27 
8th Ave., Subway, New 
_ ei eareatase nion 30 
207th St. Yard, New 
re Union 92 
207th St. Yard, New 
ME iin wise sinas Union 46 
207th St. Yard, New 
| are Union wa = 5 
168th St., New York.Union ... ‘aa 19 
174th St., New York.. Union a a” 11 
81st St., Subway, New 
FR RETO GRS q 
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Working Levers 


Elec.- 
Mech. 
® a: a 
E & 68 
Road Location Manu- = s 25 = 3 
facturer © 2 22 @ 7) 
= ee = 
ee wee a a ere GRS 10 Ss 
59th St., Subway, New 
eee oe GRS 53 
42nd St., Subway, New 
, rrr GRS 24 
— “St, Subway, New 
OL Re: GRS 13 
30th ‘st Subway, New 
epubariie bx eats GRS 30 
Canal Be, Subway, New 
glean axa a) apr. GRS 20 
Hudson Term., New 
. ar GRS 9 
eae GRS 27 
R.. Uy Be Bovceea Broad St., New York..GRS 32 
Eighth Ave., New York.GRS 12 
OE Wagener — (Pass. Sta.), 
Seiduskor ip rkeaiatmieskiee Union K # | 
Portsmouth (Gallia St.) 
LussetGenwes nion se oo aS 
Sean, a eee Union ae e 34 
SS errr Oneonta Park, Cal.*...GRS ai 3 ee 
at. Se Sparrows Point, Md...GRS 9 si 
ee Philadelphia (‘‘Zoo’’), 
eae ion 143 
—— (“Broad”) : 
Se ee ares a nion 96 oe wis 
mS . Union a 6 ae 
Uruena, Ohio.........- Union a 4 4 
eS eS eae Union : ae na 
— Junction, 
: Eee nion sis 16 
Brockiyn, : 4 ae Union ats 1 
Pe Wea skein ed Leamington, Ont., Can..GRS 1 ey 
Pelton, Ont., eT. . insane 20 he 
aS ee” ee Gas i. 5 
Reading ........ Philadelphia, a GRS 7 E ave a 
aS ££; 4. aan Union &t ; . 1 
a eS eee Jacksonville, ee Union ee : 2 1 
Sy er Union 4 se i 
inet wemasced OS SE ae G a 
Los Angeles, Cal....... GRS .. 32 
T. & N. O.....West Livingston, Tex.. Union 3 ee 
; ay John St., Toronto, Ont..GRS . 
Scott St., Toronto, Ont..GRS 169 
ar | St., Toronto, ‘is 
U. ee aa ae S. & F. : er 
Cheyenne, Wyo........- GRS —— 
BAe & S.'L.. TG ns viccveesis GRS 4 
§Plants 106 
MN Bek vadous Ps Se cansnek } Levers 2,661 71,407 989 82 46 
: antec 
NTR +« 2000s Levers 14.025 112 «. we 
* = Rebuilt. 


+ = Centralized Control Type Machine. 





Philadelphia involving 143 levers, while the Indianapolis 
Union completed a plant with 106 levers. 

Especially at large terminal interlockings constructed 
during the past year, there is an increasing tendency to 
concentrate the control relays and other apparatus in the 


tower. 


This result is accomplished by using a-c. track 


circuits with rectifiers for the operation of d-c. relays. 
Likewise, ‘some roads are using a-c. signal control cir- 





Table CRemote and Centralized Control Installations 
Completed During 1931 


ww 
8 
- = 4 
a) 
3 
: Road ’ Location = 
A. "E.. Be Mestes Chillicothe, Ill. ..... 3.0d 
: Strong City, a. to. 
| eee 
B. OO 3eccea Gilkeson, Pa.. 
eeling we Va..° 42.8s 
N, oe Ohio, to 
Roachton ........ 54.7s 
Maynard, ‘Ohio, to 
0 eee 3.85 
1.6d 
®. GiB. cicscwes Dover, N. H., 
Rigby, "i peiotead 18.5s 
30.5d 


North Leominster, 


Number 
of Levers 
» 
23 ¢ 
- > 2 & 
2 & ro ~ 
s o = a So 
3 S 8 Oe 2s 
£ ee § (s b5 
3s ” & oo £5 
5 a = §= &S 
1 o S$ of 55 
= A O mn ZO 
Union 18 12 12 
Union 9 6 ® 
GRS 44 23 67 
Union .. 60 33 63 
GRS 16 Ss i 


Union .. 51 35 34 
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Road 


Location 


w 


& M. (Cont.). Mass., to Tyter.. 
Montague, Mass., to 
Soapstone 


LQ 
0 


aetna aad Davenport, 
Farnham, Que. 
me Mh. Wiexcad Boone, Ia., to ‘ 
Proviso, Ill. 

Eee Galesburg, IIl., to 
Graham .......... 
See Rice, Ill., to Winston 
~ me. St. P. & Pwe|lt Tet. Ind... 000% 

Lawson, Mo., to 
Birmingham ...... 
bavatee Trenton, Mo., t 

Lock cae. eae 


Polo, Mo., to Moseby 


& O.Lakeland Jct., Minn.. 
Ss. B. . Michigan City, Ind., 
aa 
IO saa ea cewosion Tusten, Pa., to 
Lackawaxen ...... 
bs Pa al rbdanehlouaitere Kootenai Falls, Mont. 
Bas Ws. ics aneertne Hazleton Jct., Pa..... 
oo, or ae 
a Se Atineon, Tey. ss 
Amqui, Tenn........ 
Strawberry, Ky...... 


on Hf 
w 
pe 
© 


o) 
to 
aa 
pe 
a2] 


. 
= 


ae ™. P. & S. 
— Sees Superior, Wis., to 
“i 33a eee 
baie werawoe Kirkwood, Mo., 
llenton IS ee 
Miscellaneous Loca- 
ee 
Bay City, Tex...... - 
} ae Se ; 


Ge eat’ Brookline Jct., Mass.. 
West Pittsfield, Mass. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L.Morgan, Ohio, to 

DeGraff 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 
Winchester, Ind..... 
Ansonia, Ohio....... 
i Se er Albion, Mich......... 
es = & St. L. Farmdale, ae 

N. Y. N. H. & H.Guilford, Conn., to 
East River........ 
Westbrook, Conn., to 
re 
Oe gare E.. South Fork. Pa., to 
Summerhill 


Penna. 


Trafford, Pa., to 
Pitcairn 
Johnstown, Pa., to 
Sang Hollow...... 
Gallitzin, Pa., to 
Bennington ....... 
Tiffin, Ohio, to 
COMMAOA: 6.c.54i5s0s 
New Castle, Ind., to 


i pianos td ahotetoes Sunnyside, 
Port Huron, Mich... 
er Ewing, N 
Manville, N 
i Sere LS ae 
say tg ss Martinez, a 
‘TT. & N. O.....West Junction, Tex.. 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
T. & P..........Nussbaumer, Tex., to 
5 See 
WOM coca’: State Line, Ind., to 


ey 


s = Single track. d = Double track. 


416.0 
t = Three track. 


Number 
of Levers 
media. = 
2 3 “a £& 
% 3 © > @ os 
C 3 eH 3S = 85 
= = 8S O &m ZO 
32.0d GRS 90 72 107 
1 ald ae i es 
1.0s GRS 91 g 69 
| oe a 
coe Union 3 - 
coos WRIOR 1 : = 
1.8d GRS 4 l 8g 
«s+ Go 2 ] 4 
... Union 7 6 11 
1.6s Union 4 sia 2 6 
12.0s Union 6 7 10 
13.5d Union 7 2 
2.8s Union 3 8g 4 9 
are a 
12.0s Union 2 10 6 17 
bie. ee ae 
«nee GRO 3 
5.0s Union 1 6 
2.0d Union .. 4 9 
wo. GRS i 3 
GRS ne 4 7 
GRS i 4 2 6 
Union 2 1 4 
GRS ~ 2 1 4 
GRS a 1 5 
3.0s GRS 1 
3.4s GRS 11 7 
3 re 
GRS 2 4 
GRS 2 2 
GRS 5 2 
4.1d Union 10 R 20 
1.0d Union 4 14 
i ee 2 & 
i. 2 3 f 
si wcete ite 2 8 
Union 2 ] 5 
2.1d Union .. 7 4 7 
3.9d Union 2 2 6 
2.0f Union 7 3 9 
yt 
LI waswe 
1.ld Union 6 ® 
3.0t Union 4 5 
1.1f Union 8 ¢ 5 
1.0s Union 2 4 
2.2s Union 3 3 
l.ld Union 4 6 
scater’ sealers 4 1] 
Ta 3 2 2 
1.7d Union .. 5 4 fg 
-v. Umen 2 2 4 
1.00s Union 4 6 
Union ] 5 
Union 2 g 
GRS ; 8 
9.94 GRS 5 
37.0s Union 28 42 
.-. Union 2 3 
.... Union 2 3 
2.1s Union 8 13 
205.2s 
197.2d 
10.5t 
3.1f 


104 547 411 879 
f = Four track. 





cuits with d-c. relays at the 


signals, while others are 


using a-c. circuits to control the operation of light sig- 
nals directly, with a transformer only at the individual 


signal unit. 


As a means of reducing operating expenses, many 
small manually-operated plants at railroad crossings, 
junctions and gauntlets are being replaced by automatic- 
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On every locomotive, from 
a little Atlantic on a milk 
run to the monster “Hud- 


son” types that haul the 
Century; 


From an old consol on the 
branch to the world’s most 
powerful pullers, whether 

3 switch, passenger, freight or 
“ay~ bump yard, the Booster does 
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THE 
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IS UNIVERSAL 







































All Over The Country In Every Kind Of Service 
Boosters Are Speeding Operation and Reducing Costs 


HEREVER there is an important passenger train, The Booster is needed 
for an easy start and a better “on time” record. __ 

Wherever there is a freight train, The Booster is needed to start and acceler- 
ate to road speed; to pull out of sidings or to lift over a grade, to reduce over- 
time. 

Wherever there is a switch engine with exceptionally heavy duties, The 
Locomotive Booster is needed to get the drag moving, or help over the hump. 

Intensive power production calls for the incorporation of The Locomotive 
Booster in the design of every locomotive—large and small. In no other way can 
you get the greatest work out of every pound of metal. 

Unless a locomotive has a Booster, it must be built heavier in order to get the 
required tractive power to start the load it can haul at speed. 

Once underway, such a locomotive carries excess weight. It is not loaded to 
capacity. It has a pair of drivers which could be dispensed with, as far as hauling 
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ability is concerned. 

Contrast this with a Booster-equipped engine loaded according to capacity at 
| speed. The Booster is cut in only when needed. It uses idle weight and spare 
steam for starting, accelerating and to maintain speed on grades. 

Greater tonnage is hauled, resulting in lower operating costs. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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ally-controlled signals, commonly termed automatic in- 


terlockings. These plants can be operated at such low 
cost as to warrant installation at layouts not formerly 
interlocked, thus eliminating many train stops. For 
example, the Union Pacific installed seven such plants 
on one division of the St. J. & G. I. during 1931. A 
total of 62 such plants, involving 410 signals and 6 
smashboards were placed in service during 1931. 
Especially during 1931, centralized traffic control con- 
tinued to take an increasingly important part in the 





Table D—Automatic Interlockers Completed During 1931 
No. of 


RAILWAY AGE 


Manu- No. of Smash- 
Road Location facturer Signals boards 

NS tears Seca Sudduth Jct., Ill...... GRS 8 
Be Se BB Bev evcces meee, GME. cccccss Union 4 
ER ier babenira'e Union 7 
Sa Se Union 8 
Plainview, Tex. ...... Union 8 
Lubbock, Tex. ...... Union 7 
So 2 eee oe eS ee Union 8 
oo 2 ae p eee 4 
Ge me KsevnsesVapees CT eescces  saeee 10 
DG CL: tecceess coun 8 
See ree Rosetown, Sask. ..... Union 10 
Rosetown, Sask. ..... Union 6 

ae Wacnwnseanre Rhinelander, Wis. .... ....-- 5 es 

Bae Beem, BS. Ghee 3 cvess 4+ a 

i 7 Saar DN 2, Geenseeae  <andia 10 - 

ES eee 1 en 

Ce Ge Blicccse evens 6 ere 

POEM, TU cevscs iaveee 2 at 

ye Minacedeceseue Rochester, Minn. Union 4 4 

it ee | ee Ramona, Kan. ....... Union 4 wa 

Pe, SO ccocecs Union 8 a 

Hutchinson, Kan. .... GRS 2 “a 

Whitewater, Kan. .... RRS 4 ia 

Stratford, Tex. ....0- RRS 8 ia 

mee, GE, ccscccscs Union 6 = 

Oklahoma City, Okla... RRS 3 we 

Waterloo, Iowa ...... Union 7 wa 

Lock Springs, Mo.... RRS 12 “= 

cSt. P.M &O Lakeland Jct., Minn... GRS 10 2 

Bh OE Bes Ge Weeveces ree GRS 8 id 
El Moro, Colo........ GRS 9 
i > eee SS ee’ GRS 1 
a ae Oe Om Reccwes Se  eeeeaueee dues 8 
 & aie Hanover, Br. 53, Mont. GRS 8 
Colebrook, Br. 70, B.C. GRS 4 
Stronghold, Cal. ..... GRS 8 
ee ap ae eseunnewernen CE  Mccccee  cbnes 7 
Independence, Ia. .... ..... 8 
ee i eo ang ocacate acu ROREES, THO. cicecees GRS 7 
'* aa Perth Amboy, N. J... ..... o 
= Serer Me 65 cxtcckae cee 4 
Tetons, i awa ieee GRS 6 
Palestine, Tex. ...... GRS 7 
BE okstecwtenene Arlington, Ohio ...... GRS 6 
eS aT DE BE Scecee “ear 6 
N. Y. C. & St. L ee” a eee + 
S pakeaedesdeuan De, Ae cecccsssccs Bee 10 
i sketoreevrens Brewenter, TN. .ccccces Union 6 
kK 2 aa pees, OG. ccsce seve 6 
ee ae SS OO ae Union 5 
eS ere SE, ccccee ceaene 8 
Oe dae Brecerccesvons 0S S* eee Union 10 
Oleander, Fla. ...... Union 8 
Crawierd, Via. 2.06. Union 8 
ee Oe Bee Dihcesdcis i Union 9 
Se US aicennes Union 8 
T 5 Dietiviuesswae Se BOs Sicceevses GRS 8 
Be tee @ B Baccncs Guten, Cab 2. cciccce Union 5 
Cee: GME cececvee Union 1 
South Gate, Cal...... Union 8 

Ot D&G. Basses GE, TRG. ccccciees Union 11 ee 

Endicott, Neb. ...... Union 10 “ 

Totals—62 plants... 410 6 





field of signaling. Outstanding installations of central- 
ized control on single track were completed during 1931 
on the Baltimore & Ohio between Toledo, Ohio, and 
Lima, and between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, 
W. Va. The application of centralized traffic control 
for the direction of trains in either direction on one or 
more tracks. of a multiple track system has likewise 
proved very effective, installations of this nature being 
completed during 1931 on the Santa Fe between Holli- 
day, Kan., and Olathe, and on the Peoria & Pekin Union 
between Peoria, Ill., and Pekin. Numerous other re- 
mote and centralized traffic control installations were 
completed in 1931, a total of over 416 miles of line 
being so equipped. These projects included 411 power- 
operated switches and 879 controlled signals, 547 levers 
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of ’ centralized type and 104 of the desk type being 
used. 

The simplified control machines developed for cen- 
tralized control have been adapted for use at regular 
interlockings, the locking being accompanied by relays 
and interlocking circuits rather than by mechanical 
locking. A large plant of this type was installed during 
the past year at Quebec, Que., on the Canadian Pacific, 
and others of similar construction are under way at the 
union passenger station in Toledo and at the new sta- 
— of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo at Hamilton, 

nt. 

As a means of preventing train stops at certain 
switches where trailing movements predominate, the 
railroads continued to install spring switches, a total of 
122 such layouts being placed in service during the 
last year, including 47 on the Santa Fe and 25 on 
the C. & O. 


Highway Crossing Protection 


Regardless of other curtailments during 1931, the 
railroads continued active programs of highway cross- 
ing protection, a total of 1,136 crossings being protected 
with 2,368 signals and 34 gates. Of these signals, 405 
were wig-wag and 1,746 flashing-light signals, while 97 
were of the rotating Stop sign type with flashing lights. 





Table E—Highway Grade Crossing Protection Installed in 1931 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 











Ready For Another Year of Service 


pee 1932 the American Arch Company is ready for 
another year of service to American railroads. 
Ready to supply the finest Arch Brick from the following 


sources picked because of 
advantageous locations: 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama 
Missouri 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REFRACTORIES CO. 


Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 


IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. 


Ohio 


DENVER SEWER PIPE 


locomotive arches and to 





NEW YORK 


their exceptional clay deposits and 


MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 
Ohio 


GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 


California 
Washington 


DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
Colorado 


DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


& CLAY CO. 
Colorado CANADA FIRE BRICK 
co. LTD. 
ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. Ontario, Canada 
Texas Quebec, Canada 


Also ready to continue. its designing and servicing of 


supply every element that enters 


into a satisfactory arch brick supply. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Incorporated 


LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION SPECIALISTS 
CHICAGO 
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Number of Number 





Rotating of 
Number . Number Stop Sign Traffic Number 
of Number of Signals Type of 
Crossings of Flashing- with Sto Remotely- 
Name Pro- Wig-wag light Flash- and Go Controlled 
of Road tected Signals Signals ing Lights Signals Gates 
me Gh. Messcs 4 3 8* a 
a a Se 2 aus 4 
nO..& & L 8 16* 
Des Be. Geiscves 25 33 
20 
B. . ee 3 “es ere 13 
27 54 ian 
20 kéa 52 
1 aa Yi 
C.C.C. & St.L. 20 “i 45 
i Oe Mire 6006 6 ve 13 
MU 4564406 6 +% 12 
y 2h, E.. 1 ac 2 
es. = 2 o 3 
N. Y. C. & St.L 6 er 12* 4 
33 . 62 
RV... 2 - , 
N. Y. O. & W. 4 is 12 
7 * ae 23 457 a 3 
. aes 1 me ia 2 
10 20 
PD Osc eae 16 20 va 
0 err 49 115 
19 42* 
a. X 1 2 
ete. Renekees 17 29 4+ 
47 
Reading ...... 18 37 
a ae. Boaecee 1 eels 2+ 
a Y ae 3 liye 6* 
3 ee 3 
2 2 =o 
iy a. ae 24 wea 50 je aa ssh 
are 58 45 8 6 56 2 
T. & N. O 8 oie aa 18 hi 
3 3 peas pice ‘Ks 
2 én ee 6 
1 ed 2 dae 
> ae 7 i 5 
od 2° 
te Sere 8 10 6 
= 2 an 10 20 ws 
in oe oe be 8 13 
S. J. & G. I 3 2 4 
, , eho erre 2 7 iit 
a 8 és 16* 
yg pee 2 4* 
, ae 17 32 
. Ae 3 3 5 
Ls t= aw 1 ae Y ag 
oo eee 340 1,434 
657 291* 
217 
1,136 405 1,746 97 120 37 


* = New A. R. A. automatically controlled illuminated STOP sign used 


in conjunction with regular wig-wag or flashing-light signal. 
t = New A. A. button-type reflector sign reading “Stop on Red 
Signal” used in conjunction with regular wig-wag or flashing-light 
signal. i ’ 
Semaphore type crossing signal. 
Stop sign or signal only. 
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About 120 stop-and-go signs or simple Stop signs were 
installed and 15 crossings were protected by gates. 

The most important development in crossing protec- 
tion during 1931 was the adoption by several roads of 
the new American Railway Association standard stop 
signs. The automatically controlled STOP sign was 
installed in connection with 291 flashing-light signals 
while the button reflector-type signs reading “Stop on 
Red Signal” were applied to 65 wig-wags and 21 sig- 
nals. To stimulate their use, the A.R.A. committee on 
Highway Crossing Protection has prepared a bulletin 
including the detail specifications for these stop signs, 
which is now ready for distribution. 


Train Control Activities Limited 


The construction of automatic train control during 
1931 was limited. The Michigan Central installed in- 
termittent train stop on 133 miles of double-track main 
line between St. Thomas, Ont., and the Niagara River, 
and the Reading provided cab signaling, involving 
whistle and acknowledgment but without the brake- 
applying apparatus, on 13 miles of electrified territory 
between Jenkintown, Pa., and Lansdale, about 70 mul- 
tiple-unit cars being equipped. On the other hand, the 
Great Northern made a formal plea to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to remove the 
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train control system on 229 miles of main line between 
New Rockford, N. D., and Williston. 

On February 6 the commission granted a petition of 
the Pennsylvania, following a hearing en December 16, 
1930, to operate in interdivisional runs over territory in 
part equipped with train control or train stop devices, 
locomotives equipped with the continuous system of 








Table F—Car Retarder Installations Completed During 1931 
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‘D - vv = a x! 
S) a2 < = = 
S % i m : Hn 3) 
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° fol o5 ° ° oS ozs ° 0 Gs) 
% 4 a's Z Z a Zn An 
C. B. & Q. Galesburg, Ill. 49 3 20 1,540 52 52 Union 
a. as < 
O.C.L.. Stanley, Ohio 42 3 20 1,540 43 43 GRS 
Waukegan o . 
Gen. Co... Waukegan, Ill. 2 1 1 77 1 Union 
sitateseutaewes 93 7 41 3,157 - 96 95 








four-indication cab signals without the brake-applying 
apparatus. The Pennsylvania has about 800 locomo- 
tives equipped with cab signals only, which are gener- 
ally operated over the voluntary installations of cab 
signaling, although in emergency they are operated also 
over territory involved in the I. C. C. orders. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has advised 
all the carriers, except one, noted in the different orders, 
that their installations, as now arranged, substantially 
meet the requirements, although in 10 instances there 
are points in question to be settled, such as desired 
changes in maintenance practices, lack of protection at 
crossings with other carriers, etc. The Bureau of 
Safety is making periodical inspections of conditions 
of maintenance and operation of automatic train con- 
trol on the various roads. Each carrier involved has 
had one inspection, and the second tour of inspections 
is well along. The method of conducting tests and 
maintenance at various terminals, with particular ref- 
erence to the making of departure tests, which have 
been criticized by the commission in several instances, 
and the details of reporting, investigating and tabulating 
irregularities in operation, are given particular atten- 
tion in these inspections. 

The Bureau of Safety, I. C. C., and Committee on 
Automatic Train Control, A. R. A., have jointly made 








Table G—Spring Switches Installed During 1931 
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studies of testing methods and facilities in connection 
with certain types of train control equipment, and have 
conducted investigations of a number of false proceed 
operations. 

Based on the investigations of certain accidents dur- 
ing the early part of 1931, a warning was issued to the 
effect that proper rules were not in effect on all roads 
with respect to the use of the forestalling feature. In 
brief, it is considered essential by the commission that 
an engineman must have taken action to reduce speed 


at a distant signal before operating the forestalling de- 
vice, 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED. 


Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Stee! Company. Russ Building, San Francisco 


is cheaper to put up a good fence than 
MA a QR i A N to pay stock claims. Likewise it is econ- 


and 

be? These products including National Expand- 

B N N E ing Anchor End and Corner Posts meet 
ST EF FE 4 Pp @) SIS American Railway Engineering Association. 


Make Your Right-of-Way - - 


omy to buy adequate protection—proved 
protection—such as that offered by Ameri- 
can Railroad Fence and Banner Stee! Line 
Posts—the post of railroad rail construction. 


every specification recommended by the 


eae a Safe-Way 





STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 








Wider Use of Trucks Dominant 


in Motor 


Transport 


Store-door service offered by many roads—Railways stabilize 


a. motor coach operations without extending them greatly 


By John C. Emery 
Motor Transport Editor, Railway Age 


HYSICAL co-ordination of railway and highway 

facilities, designed to improve and to make more 

economical the service rendered, was substantially 
advanced during 1931. Particularly was this true in 
the case of freight transportation, which had been 
accorded less attention than passenger transportation in 
previous years. The quickening of freight service by 
co-ordination of train and truck was the outstanding de- 
velopment in the motor transport field last year. Motor 
coach operation by the railways was a less pressing sub- 
ject, unquestionably for the reason that co-ordination 
of passenger train and motor coach service by the rail- 
ways had already been advanced much farther than had 
the co-ordination of rail and truck service. 

The provision of store-door pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice for freight became the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the greater part of the western territory during 
1931. The greatest increases in the use of trucks by 
railways, therefore, were to be found on the western 
roads. Whereas a few of these railways had previously 
made more or less extensive experiments with pick-up 
and delivery service, last year virtually all railways west 
of the Mississippi river adopted this plan of meeting 
truck competition over part, if not all, of their terri- 
tories. There was likewige some further replacement 
of train service with over-the-road truck service, but 
not to the extent involved in the adoption of terminal 
pick-up and delivery service. 


Operations More Stable 


The general tendency in motor coach operation was to 
place on a more stable basis the operations already in 
effect, rather than to extend them greatly. The peak 
in motor coach operation in general, so far as services 
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independent of the railways are concerned, was passed 
two years ago. At least a temporary peak in railway 
motor coach operation has also been reached, although 
there are indications that there will be additional opera- 
tion of motor coaches to supplement or replace train 
service when the present business crisis has passed. A 
few railway motor coach lines were discontinued during 
1931, due to nearly complete drying up of traffic, but 
in general services were maintained and the efforts of 
the officers in charge were concentrated upon the prob- 
lem of improving the service rendered while effecting 
economies wherever possible. 


Railway Motor Transport’s Growth 


Railway motor coach operation, which had its incep- 
tion only seven years ago, has had a remarkable growth. 
In 1925 only 10 railways were making any use of motor 
coaches, and the small scale of their operations was in- 
dicated by the fact that they had in service only 300 
motor coaches. By the end of 1930 the number of 
railways operating motor coaches had increased to 81, 
while the number of motor coaches they were operating, 
either directly, through subsidiary companies, or 
through companies in which they held a substantial 
stock interest, had attained a total of 4,000. In 1931 
there was virtually no change in the number of rail- 
ways operating passenger highway equipment, but the 
number of motor coaches operated, it is estimated, 
reached a total of 5,000. 

Motor trucks, tractors and trailers were used in 
freight service by approximately 85 railroads during 
1931, and the number of pieces of equipment employed 
is‘estimated at 10,000. This represents an increase of 25 
in the number of railways using highway freight equip- 


One of Many Motor Coaches 
Used by Railways to Supplement 
Their Passenger Train Service 


Continued on Nest Left Hand Page , 
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‘HEELS are the focal point of safe 
transportation. Efficient signal sys- 
4 tems, necessary as they are, cannot 
offset inadequate materials in rolling stock. 
Upon wheels must rest a major share of 
responsibility. 
Carnegie Wrought Steel Wheels have earned 
an enviable reputation for the efficient manner 
in which they have shouldered this responsi- 
bility for many important railroad systems. 
To serve even more efficiently, Carnegie Rim- 
Toughened Wrought 
Steel Wheels are now 











CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH - PA. 


WITH SAFETY = 


CARNEGIE 


WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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The process 


available for all classes of service. 


-of heat treatment to which these wheels are 


subjected insures additional service and ad- 
ditional safety out of all proportion to the 
small increase in cost. 


Carnegie Rim-Toughened Wrought Steel 
Wheels have the stamina to endure the stress 
and strain of modern high-speed transporta- 
tion. Carnegie equipped means speed with 
safety.. means service with economy. Carnegie 
engineers are at your 
service at all times. 


146 














Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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ment, as compared to 1930, and an increase of nearly 50 
per cent in the number of trucks, tractors and trailers 


in service. The rapidity of the expansion of railway 
motor truck services is indicated by the fact that as 
recently as 1925 only 15 railways were using motor 
trucks, tractors and trailers in connection with their 
freight service, and the number of such vehicles operated 
was only 900. 


Truck Competition Sharper 


While independent motor coach operation has tended 
to decrease during the last two years, independent motor 
truck operation competitive with the railways showed 
a marked increase during 1931. This competitive con- 
dition was largely the cause of the more extensive use 
of trucks by the railways in 1931. It has been pointed 
out that motor trucks are no longer a factor merely 
ia the transportation of l.c.l. freight; they are steadily 
encroaching further upon the railways’ carload business. 
Due in large measure to current business conditions, 
.as well as to modern methods of merchandising, com- 
modities which formerly moved principally in carloads 
are now being forwarded in l.c.l. lots, and this has 
been an important source of traffic to independent truck 
lines, whose rates in general are as low as the railway 
carload rates, if not, indeed, considerably lower. 


Better Service the Answer 


The railways which have made the most determined 
fight to retain or recover traffic for which the high- 
way Carriers are competing have done so through im- 
proved service, including store-door pick-up and de- 
livery, through reduced rates, or through a combina- 
tion of these measures. The plan originated by the 
Pacific Electric—that of establishing a subsidiary com- 
pany which acts as an express company, carrying 
freight from the door of the shipper to the door of 
the consignee under its own bills of lading, contracting 
with the parent railway company for the movement of 
freight between stations, and with trucking companies 
for the pick-up and delivery service in terminals—was 
adopted by several more of the western roads during 
1931. This plan has the advantage of being sufficiently 
flexible to enable both competitive rates and service to 
be met, where this is necessary. Other roads have 
tariffs in effect whic: provide for pick-up and delivery 
service with or without charge, and they are endeavor- 
ing to meet their motor truck competition by offering as 
good or better service than their competitors, with less 
regard to the level of competitive rates. 


Outstanding Developments in 1931 


Among the outstanding new developments in truck 
operation during 1931 was the establishment by the Bos- 
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Railroad-Owned Trucks, Like 
These of the Cotton Belt, 
Speed Merchandise Deliveries 


ton & Maine, the New Haven and the Pennsylvania of 
truck service co-ordinated with unusually fast merchan- 
dise train service, which effects overnight delivery of 
freight between widely-separated points in New Eng- 
land, and between New England and New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland points; the action of all the 
southwestern lines in providing free pick-up and delivery 
service on l.c.l. traffic moving within a radius of 300 
miles; the provision of store-door service for a small 
extra charge by railways operating west and northwest 
out of Chicago; and the adoption of the Pacific Electric 
“express company” plan by several railways in the 
western states. 

Outstanding events in the field of railway motor coach 
operation were the organization of the Pennsylvania- 
Greyhound lines, which provides motor coach service 
throughout Pennsylvania territory; the extension of the 
Reading Transportation Company motor coach lines over 
almost the entire Reading railway system ; the completion 
of the St. Louis Southwestern plan to replace local 
passenger service with motor coach service wherever 
possible; and the expansion of the operations of the 
Interstate Transit Lines, subsidiary of the Chicago & 
North Western and the Union Pacific, particularly in 
North Western territory. 


The Regulatory Situation 


With respect to regulation of commercial motor 
vehicles, there were a number of changes in the rules 
governing the operations of intrastate carriers. Popular 
sentiment against the overcrowding of the highways by 
large, heavy commercial vehicles was reflected in the 
enactment by a number of state legislatures of laws 
rigidly restricting the dimensions of the vehicles oper- 
ated. In some states also, notably Texas, steps were 
taken to bring into line the rates and service of so-called 
contract truck operators. Interstate highway operations 
continued without regulation, owing to the failure of 
Congress to pass appropriate legislation. It is expected 
that efforts will be made at the current session of Con- 
gress to put through a bill providing for the regulation 
of BOfffimotor coach and motor truck interstate opera- 
tionsi932" 


aicl 9 = Orders for Highway Vehicles 
9 together with their subsidiaries and affilli- 


ated or transport companies, ordered a total of 
269 wo@r coaches, 841 motor trucks, 53 tractors, 62 
trailers, qgnd eight passenger automobiles during 1931 
pean to replies received by Railway Age in re- 
sponse to questionnaires seeking such data. Compar- 
able 1930 figures are: Motor coaches, 541; motor 
trucks, 1,696; tractors, 15; trailers, 21; passenger 
automobiles, 51. As has been the case in previous years 
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so also in 1931 was the Railway Express Agency the 
largest purchaser. During the past year it ordered 783 
motor trucks, 11 tractors and one trailer or a total of 
795 highway vehicles. In 1930 the Express Agency 
ordered 1,597 trucks, nine tractors and three trailers 
or a total of 1,609 highway vehicles. 

Statistics of these motor vehicles ordered by rail- 
roads and their affiliates are somewhat fragmentary, as 
was pointed out in similar discussions of prior years. 
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Vehicles ordered by contractors engaged exclusively in 
railway work are not reported by the railroads. Fur- 
thermore, many sales to the railroads are made by local 
dealers and are therefore not known to manufacturers, 
who in addition to the railways receive questionnaires 
designed to collect the accompanying data. Replies to 
these questionnaires sent to manufacturers are checked 
with the railway replies in order that the most accurate 
totals obtainable may be derived. 








: Type of Model 
Railroad No Vehicle designation 
PR Oe MNase oso Sere scineeeeea 6 M. Coach Parlor 
WT INOS oso cas cle See cena cane 6 M. Coach Parlor 
4 Truck Model AA 
2 Tractor Model 20 
Cte OE TOON os c-o5y sos ccales se 2 M. Coach City 
2 M. Coach Pass. & Frt. 
Contes! of New Terse7«. ..ncicccccceseee 2 M. Coach La ag 4 
Commas Ge GIG oo os vice Sccwannes 1 Truck ee 
1 7. aera 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 1 M. Coach V-225 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.... 1 Truck Stake Body 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pacific........ 1 Truck Stake Body 
1 Sedan Tudor 
| Sedan Tudor 
Chicage, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha.. 22 a. j§§  canpslekice 
1 2 re oer 
1 os 3 3~=—S = Kee wee 
1 Traet ~~ wesnan Picons 
Delaware. Lackawanna & Western.... 1 Truck Mode A 
2 Truck Model AA 
ES eee oer 1 M. Coach Parlor 
1 M. Coach City 
Maat Weel Tai v6 snack ove esceas.coae 1 M. Coach Interurban 
East Tennessee & Western N. Caro- 
lina Motor Transportation Company. 2 M. Coach Parlor 
1 —— 060th GROSS 
1 ie 
1 a 8 8=—S. knee 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.... 3 M. Coach City 
Greyhound Management Company.... 66 _ eo ee 
15 . a er 
5 eee wrinrreria 
IS WN os cke see ciseaws cwaes 1 M. Coach Parlor 
IE, i cchinnaoous GS ais elearewe 1 Truck Open Body 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake....... 2000 1 Truck Model AA 
ee a rere 4 M. Coach Observation 
1 Truck Stake Body 
NE 5 I in 655 ara beck-nemiemowe's sis 5 M. Coach Parlor 
PN ois g.ciab alae ik ais avai sie 6 2 a = =——<—ST sce nv 
New Orleans Great Northern.......... 1 M. Coach Pass. & Bagg. 
New York. New Haven & Hartford... 2 Truck Stake-Dump 
1 Truck Dump 
1 Truck Canopy 
32 , a. Sa ce eer 
20 (i, 
6 Se 
5 rr 
6 (oe 
S68 Semi-Trater 8 wcccvess 
ee er 2 Truck Model A 
pe OS eee ere 1 M. Coach Interstate 
Se INS 5.5 Saw. bers esisien wes ss 23 M. Coach City 
12 M. Coach City 
7 M. Coach City 
1 Truck Model YAA 
3 ae - eapeepas 
Pacific Greyhound Lines.............. 12 M. Coach Parlor 
6 M. Coach Duplex 
WI, 505 5105 68s Ths iehiee ewes 2 _- ~—>_—_sidinae'care 
1 _——e- = —~—«sCrwmw 
4 a = (“kl rw rea 
1 a 0——~—=sC Www 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines........ 30 M. Coach Parlor 
Portland Terminal Company.......... 1 Truck Low Body 
Railway Express Agency............ 568 co ee er 
104 eee 5 00t«*«C'Wie eet 
111 Truck Electric 
11 » ners aes 
1 Tae se eareia-eas 
NING so aie cdc remrecttine ane erancnerete Rene 1 M. Coach Parlor 
1 M. Coach Parlor 
1 M. Coach Parlor 
2 M. Coach Parlor 
Richmond-Greyhound Lines........... 2 M. Coach Observation 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 2 eee. #$* wiewmiesiels 
St. Loemis Southwestern... cccsesseses 2 M. Coach Parlor 
2 a ——<“<“—~SéC hr RD 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes....... 1 a) 
No ba Wins ee tates aban cna 1 —— ——“(it*«C 
Southland Greyhound Lines.......... 6 M. Coach Parlor 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle.......... 1 M. Coach Parlor 
Union EE Sta etek c.eis, ¥ hiete,e-0.60h ae5.0% 1 ————-  4«#&éc2leeee ee 
VaR GE  OUNCIIOI so. iii sec drorerere ecccee 2 M. Coach Pass & Frt. 


Seating 
capacity or 


truck capacity by railroad Where to 
in tons or subsidiary be used Manufacturer 
16-20 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
29 Subsidiary Rev. Yellow 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
eidieanteas Railroad Co. Business McC.-Deering 
23 Subsidiary Rev. White 
9 Pass.—2 ton Subsidiary Rev. Int. Harvester 
40 Subsidiary Rev. Mack 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
eccccece Railroad Co. Business Chevrolet 
16 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
1% ton Subsidiary Rey. Chevrolet 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
5 Railroad Co. Business Chevrolet 
5 Railroad Co. Business Ford 
3 ton Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
Mies Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
pieeieatese Subsidiary Rev. Reo 
Seine eae Subsidiary Rev. Reo 
viade Railroad Co. Business Ford 
oa ainiemrere Railroad Co. Business Ford 
25 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
25 Subsidiary Rey. General Motors 
25 Subsidiary Rev. A. C. F. Motors 
ae 1 ~ Ct han eller Rev. White 
i Pee ev. White 
ial: —smenraceaits Rev. White 
Fe oA a te Rev. White 
16 Railroad Rev. Mack 
deine j§  ‘“wiecmieuengnes Rev. General Moters 
wombeeka  ~ = — Stobee son Rey. Mack 
came  § “Ceemiemanenc% Rey. White 
29 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
Y% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
33 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
5 ton Subsidiary Rev. Diamond T 
29 Subsidiary Rev. : 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
14 Railroad ev. White 
3% ton Railroad Co. Business Dodge 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business Chevrolet 
2 ton Railroad Co. Business Dodge 
33 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
10 ton Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
10% ton Subsidiary Rev. Brockway 
10% ton Subsidiary Rev. Diamond T 
10% ton Subsidiary Rey. Pierce Arrow 
19 ton Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
¥% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
29 Subsidiary Rev. Mack 
28 Railroad Rev. Fageol Mot 
28 Railroad Rey. Twin Coacl 
25 Subsidiary Rev. General Motors 
1% ton Subsidiary Rey. Ford 
3 ton Subsidiary Rey. Federal 
Sr oS Rey General Motors 
| rrr ec Rev. Pickwick 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business : 
Y% ton Railroad ee 
Railroad Co. Business cor 
panier aner Railroad Co. Business ve 
on Rev. Yel 
1% ton Railroac Co. Business Fo 
ee Rev. : 
Breavy G@Uty hive Rev. 
Weeavy Guty ch eee Rev. 
pane. oC “laseareveaee Rev, 
Falvey n° => \tecestetetacs Rev. ae 
33 Subsidiary Rey Mack 
33 Subsidiary Rey. A. C. F. Motors 
33 Subsidiary Rey. General Motors 
21 Subsidiary Rev. Fargo Motor 
a see Rev. General Motors 
5 ton Subsidiary Rey White 
35 Subsidiary Rev. Fargo Motor 
5 Subsidiary Co. Business Dodge 
Ayeteere Mr Railroad Rev. Ford 
Y% ton Railroad Co. Business Ford 
| a ne ee Rev. General Motors 
13 Subsidiary Rev. Reo 
1% ton Railroad Co. Business C he 1evrolet 
10 Pass.-2 ton Subsidiary Rev. Fageol Moto: 
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ACATHON 
STEELS 


AGATHON ALLOY STEELS 
where toughness, strength or 
lighter weight are needed. 


OP ye wirinrer LF, 
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*e,0” OPPER *e,9° 
Mo-lyb-denum 
IRON 


TONCAN IRON 
where rust and 
corrosion threaten 
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REDUCE repair costs by using longer-lasting materials. Ordin- § 
ary carbon steel has given way to alloy steels and irons that 
possess superior physical properties. Greater strength, greater 
fatigue and corrosion resistance and lighter weight are obtain- 
able in the alloys developed specifically for railroad work by 3 
the metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation. Make full use " 
of these modern materials and keep equipment out of the shops. : 

For case-hardened parts Agathon Nickel Iron provides a far 
tougher core which means fewer breakages. 

Where axles, rods and pins encounter higher stresses, there 
are Agathon Alloy Steels of greater strength and fatigue resist 
ance to meet the new demands. 


Alloy staybolts of both steel and iron are furnished by Republic f 
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supply the increased fatigue resistance and greater uniformity 
composition that reduce staybolt breakage. 
_InToncan Iron, the metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation 
bve developed a material of unusual usefulness to the railroads. 
‘Toncan Iron boiler tubes are easily worked. Moreover, 
ey have an increased corrosion resistance that 

sults from alloying refined iron, copper and 

olybdenum. 

This same superior corrosion resistance makes 

can iron preferred for firebox sheets, car plates, 

resist find everywhere that corrosion is troublesome. 
Use these better materials to control the rising 


public fide of equipment maintenance. 





Shop Equipment 


Purchasers of gas and electric trucks, trailers and 


hand-lift 


trucks dominate year’s business 


By Marion B. Richardson 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


the railroads in the United States and Canada 

for machine tools and shop equipment were 
small, both in number of orders and in number of units 
per order. One hundred and one roads—about 96 per 
cent of the total route mileage—reported their purchases 
made last year. Of the 101 reporting roads, 54 reported 
purchases of one or more units. Forty-six made no 
purchases during the year. 
Seventeen roads, representing nearly 22 per cent of 


A S to be expected, orders placed during 1931 by 





Machine Tools and Shop Equipment Purchased Over an 
Eight-Year Period 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 


Lathe 
‘Aaie Leh bwes Rea ed eee ates 2 25 36 28 27 72 47 35 
ET ort ee 13 84 134 115 149 236 178 209 
Bean weeds an a mennwe 4 24 48 38 33 55 51 93 
Serer ir errr 6 24 25 11 14 32 34 26 
rill Presses 
5 Radial pits ete ueeaNeee ee 5 31 42 31 48 93 65 71 
Vertical and others......... 17 35 121 63 92 203 114 107 
DD: ovadedeedeeeues cuueas 1 13 49 12 23 39 25 40 
DEE. cb CedacdedceGoaeeemes 7 20 53 42 46 75 70 74 
PE ctabinanes nccngndenes 4 2 11 6 8 7 9 13 
Boring Mills 
DEE Lv exbanescaawmnsi 4 7 8 2-H - 


1 
Ci anss § 2 5st 6 SH TH KH 6 


2 4 5 8 26 15 18 
146653 24 #19 #37 «23 32 


Vertical and others 
Milling Machines 
Universal 
Horizontal and others 
Grinding machines 
Cylindrical 


1 

8 

9 2 8 13 10 20 > 
ahaa a “~~ , 8 8 13 27 32 20 36 20 

6 ~ 

4 

7 


Internal 

ere oer 1 27 10 10 22 14 17 

Double end, tool and others.. 5 182 258 224 236 346 232 190 
Metal-cutting saws ........... SB Ss BR GBA 68 40 36 
Portable boring, facing and 

turning machines......... 21 29 30 34 29 80 58 51 

Bolt threaders and cutters .... * tf 28 Fe sM SS S&S 
Pipe threaders and cutters..... 10 22 50 35 45 66 40 £42 
Presses 

TD Sete his ache eOn ale ih aeain aie 3 20 13 4 17 24 22 20 

DL, cd gaee Damp en Cem em Ee 5 30 33 50 42 74 60 58 
Hammers 

Pe etc aveatah abe deee 6a 3 7 8 18 wm 2? 19 

SE NN aa araig Biel ie widee 3. 13 15 21 138 24 10 12 
Forging machines 

EE | No.cd a bas nitineee.cas ae 4 5 2 9 5 6.35 

Mo crates winwideea Goan 8 . @ 3 5 20 6 12 
I a oil ala aiclanmn ean 1 3 10 10 4 30 15 13 
ee en re 11 18 36 42 23 72 31 41 
Combination punch and shear. 1 8 16 14642 39 33 22 
Flue Shop Machinery 

MEE ccestheeseewas 1 5 7 9 12 16 ;, 

PIO. ncn ccccccccews ie 4 20 14 24 11 19 32 
Boiler Shop Machinery 

POINTE cecccccceccescesees 3 1 6 9 ‘ew? wHsH #? 

EE SOE kcctvcweescces = 3 12 9 9 14 9 12 
ee eae eae anaes 27 12 37 7 5 15 8 
RE aia ie aie dig @aranies 10 37 40 53 37 100 97 
Furnaces 

Rr ee 8 32 52 64 53 68 63 

Electric and others ........ 8 27 118 43 27 18 96 
Woodworking Machinery 

Boring machines .......... 1 4 15 11 12 9 8 10 

DE. cancnghe ees s «cans - 5 15 9 11 21 16 13 

Surfacers and jointers ...... 3 23 16 18 15 43 17 17 

Po re 1 4 13 7 5 11 11 12 

Wood cutting saws - = 19 31 33 57 93 64 62 

CE gibi hee nesesecvarvas 122 @ 22 #@ 39 & 32 
Overhead cranes ie . HH 7 & > wm Sse -3 
Car and loco. hoists and ‘drop 

ED ‘nea Sedve bees keene 9 40 65 60 63 24 14 

Hoists 


SE cede tae eeesanedevare Ws 21 84 66 75 53 116 4101 


BEE. akuak.cek enecchon suis 18 82 177 44 56 54 51 

ASA Se ee ee 18 34 30 42 85 41 78 
Trucks | 

ES 2 0 pute daa vaweds eae 26 71 64 90 55 98 114 


Se er 27 66 126 65 33 76 17 
Trailers 
Air-Brake test racks 
Air compressors 
Motors 
Electric 
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Orders in 1931 





the total route mileage, placed orders for 10 or more 
units during the year. The larger part of these orders 
was for material-handling equipment. A total of 18 rail- 
roads placed orders for power trucks and trailers, Fifty- 
three power trucks were ordered, of which the large 
majority were of the elevating-lift type or were equipped 
with cranes. Of the total number ordered, 26 were elec- 
tric and 27 gasoline-engine driven. The number of trail- 
ers ordered last year, a total of 234, is the largest num- 
ber ordered any year since 1924, with the exception of 
1928 and 1930 when 395 and 785 were ordered, respec- 
tively. As an indication of the attention which mechani- 
cal-department officers are giving to the problem of han- 
dling materials in the shops, 9,785 skids of a variety of 
box and platform construction were ordered in 1931 in 
addition to the other material-handling equipment. 

Although the orders in 1931 for machine tools did 
not amount to much, still the comparative distribution 
of units, as shown in the vertical columns of the table 
under each year, bear a striking proportional similarity. 
Of the 56 items listed in the table, only four show blank 
spaces for 1931. Orders for grinding machines domi- 
nate the tool groups with a total of 77, of which 54 are 
iioor grinders. Of the heavier types of machine tools, 
engine lathes, vertical drill presses, vertical boring mills 
and horizontal milling machines predominate. Orders 
for miscellaneous forging machines compare favorably 
with previous years, except 1929, 1926 and 1924. 

Much of the purchasing done by the railroads during 
the vear was for shop-equipment units not listed in the 
table. A considerable number of spray-painting equip- 
ments; water pumps, the most of which were for boiler 
washing; units for electrical shops; shop power, etc; 
jacks of large capacity for car and locomotive repair 
work ; locomotive drafting units, and locomotive pullers 
were ordered last year. In addition, a number of units 
were ordered for installation in oil and waste renovating 
plants. Several railroads installed hot-water boiler 
washing plants. Some of the shop-equipment units 
ordered were for the precooling of passenger cars. 

The continuance of the business slump from 1929 
through 1931 makes any attempt to indicate trends with 
respect to purchases made in 1930 and 1931 worthless. 
There are, however, two important developments that 
will bear watching; namely, progress in material han- 
dling, and the effect that such developments as the in- 
creased utilization of modern power is having on shop 
practices and equipment. 





Statistical Section Continued on 
Second Right Hand Page Following 
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Communication Services 


Made More Efficient 








Creosoted 
Yellow Pine 
Pole Line on 
the Rock Is- 
land Between 
Oklahoma 
City, Oktla., 
and Shawnee 


Construction of new facilities was limited ‘but 


existing services were improved - 


By S. R. Hamilton 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


most railroads are adequate to the demand im- 

posed by prevailing business conditions, the year 
1931 witnessed a fairly substantial increase in the in- 
stallation of money-saving equipment. This fact is 
noticeable especially in the case of printing telegraph 
circuits and equipment, 59 machines and 5,217 miles of 
circuit having been installed in the last year. This in- 
crease, although not comparable with the higher figures 
for the preceding five years, is nevertheless gratifying 
in view of the comparatively low volume of traffic 


A LTHOUGH existing communication facilities on 





Table A—Principal Increases in Plant Facilities During 1931, as 
Compared with 1930 Increases 


1931 1930 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
ee Ee rr eee 2,412 
COMMMEFCIRNY OWNED 2.0... ccacecescusvesee 2,223 
ge ee ee eer ee 1,693 
Pe Sacred s oh ak ct nin OW0a. We core Wes Oo SROeS 6,328 9,024 
Mileage of new copper wire: 
PUPIL, RN abs asin 5: p's oi giwis alin ese: wim @ whine 10,322 
COMMIOIGONY GWROE eo oiiickc:6 svccewscdiccetaces 64 
ME ar eialb aint Gi ua ais. a Alecaa doen Gana One's s 16,966 43,503 
Increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone........ 1,192 2,690 
Increase in miles of long-distance telephone circuits...... 7,395 6,583 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types.............. 13,602 16,192 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits........... 5,217 6,857 
Number of new printing telegraph machines............ 59 156 





handled. Statistics covering 116 railroads throughout 
the United States and Canada indicate that, in general, 
only the most urgent new construction work was done 
during 1931, but that attention was concentrated on in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing services. 

As Table A shows, the volume of plant facilities in- 
stalled during 1931 varied from 38 to 112 per cent of 
that installed during 1930. The most favorable com- 
parison is the increase of 7,395 miles of long-distance 
telephone circuits, which is 12 per cent greater than the 
increase of 6,583 miles in 1930. The importance of 
maintaining pole lines in good condition is indicated by 








the fact that a total of 6,328 miles of pole line—or 70 
per cent of the corresponding figure for 1930—was re- 
built or newly constructed during the year. On the 
other hand, only 16,966 miles of new copper wire was 
installed, as compared with 43,503 miles for 1930. 





Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed in 1931 
Miles of New Copper Wire 





Railroad Commercially 


Railroad Owned Owned Total 
oo ee ey ea eer arr 58 2,504 2,562 
| ee ee a a ee 1,560 173 1,733 
Be. a SED iain s cto Saaewwemcanas 944 622 1,566 
EE 2 RRR een ae ira eee 966 400 ett 
Ml rs: FEE 5 abide sini orewernee's wie 1,309 4 1,313 
Erie the — Ae hea hn Ae OPE NT 755 251 1,006 
RT GE SPAS OOREY 2B! Se 28 Wear Srey wen 935 44 979 
Re See £ schigenlermieiate auati nine a ers 622 dela 622 
a ene ators aera 43 566 609 
SS ERR ALE RD ‘ane 609 609 
cs ME RR. a eacatcln- 0 eee ea emcees 580 . 589 





Approximately 1,192 miles of road were converted to 
the telephone dispatching system. The Union Pacific 
alone extended this service on 501 miles of road, and 
the Canadian Pacific on 157 miles. 


Printer Service Expands 


The Pennsylvania was most active in the installation 
of printers, adding 29 new machines and 1,442 miles of 





Table C—Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in 1931 


Miles of Number of 

Road Circuit Machines 
PING So cicls tiie Sarcrarstarade eeentee Baan aa 1,442 29 
oo ee ee ee 618 18 
RS PEED orcas vig so ob vie Cane sa > eects 208 7 
Fe gs ik vsdie tee eealaela Seo a a aes 0 win eae 365 4 
Se) es) Me a ons aes araatemiain eee eee awa Rialkie wale 1,134 1 

Nira: aes I aGieeruhnnerarsipnsieed ate Gia mein liane ere 1,450 

NG 555s Savona sn ed es er ees 5,217 59 





circuit to its already extensive printing telegraph sys- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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NLY moving cars can make a profit. 


The failure of car parts in main line or switch yard 
service causes delays, limits train movement, piles up 
repair bills and damage claims—cuts down operating 


income. 


National Draft Gears and National Trucks are de- 
signed, developed and manufactured to help eliminate 


costly delays and to speed up train operation. 


Every step in the design and manufacture of these 
products is under the control of a single manufacturing 
organization. This unified control results in important 
economies which are passed on to our customers in 


improved quality and uniformity of our products. 


We welcome inquiries and the opportunity to submit 


specifications and proposals to railway officials. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill. 


NATIONAL 


ELE CTRIC® NACO STEEL 


DRAFT GEARS 
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Train Operation 








National Type B trucks. Important operating advantages are 





secured in the National Type B truck. They provide increased 
strength, coupled with lighter weight, increased spring capac- 
ity, simplified design, fewer parts; and they permit quick wheel 
changes .. . All these advantages are secured without any 


premium in cost. Details gladly furnished on request. 


National Mi7 Naco steel draft gears. Official tests prove 
that these gears stand first in the combination of those 
# qualities (capacity — sturdiness — endurance) essential to car 
: protection and operation. Their rapidly increasing and con- 


a tinued use by leading roads for new cars and for replacement 





3 purposes absolutely verifies the findings of these official 


tests. Complete information furnished on request. 


NATIONAL 


TYPE © 


TRUC KS 
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Thirty Rail-Motor Cars Ordered 


Last Year 





Santa Fe Gas-Electric Car Equipped With a Brill 535-hp. 
Power Plant—General Electric Transmission 


railroads from builders in the United States and 
Canada last year. For the first time since 1922, 
the first year for which these records were compiled, 
no trailer cars were ordered. The addition of ten rail- 
motor cars ordered for export brings the total of this 
type of rail equipment sold by manufacturers on this 
continent to 40. Five rail-motor cars ordered by the 
National Railways of Mexico are not included in the to- 
tals, as only the power plants were purchased in the 
United States, the cars being built in the shops of the 
company. 
As shown in the table of orders for rail-motor cars 
and trailers, the number of cars ordered in 1931 is the 


1]  rairoe rail-motor cars were ordered by steam 





Orders for Rail-Motor Cars and Trailers 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
For service in U. 


77 120 149 142 180 175 132 54 26 


we 
For service in 


Tn sctmene 3 12 7 4 9 10 10 8 4 
For empott....-: 22 aa 34 32 12 9 28 3 10 
ae, 102 132 190 178 201 194 169 65 40 
Motor cars...... 93 112 171 161 176 172 159 56 40 
Trailers 2 9 


0 19- 17 25 22 11 





lowest recorded. Of the 30 cars ordered, 22 have pow- 
er plants of 400 hp. capacity and one has a plant of 300 
hp. The one car listed in the 400- to 450-hp. group has 
a 415-hp. capacity power plant. Therefore, for all prac- 
tical purposes 23 or 77 per cent of the total ordered 


Twenty-three cars have power plants of 
400 hp. capacity—One articulated car 
with 900-hp. plant—All 30 units 


have electric transmission 


By Marion B. Richardson 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


for service on this continent have 400-hp. power plants. 

Of the six rail-motor cars having power-plant capac- 
ities of 500 hp. and over, the 900-hp. car ordered by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation is the most notable. This 
is to be an articulated unit with Electro-Motive engines 
and General Electric transmission. Its estimated weight 
is 240,900 lb. The Santa Fe was the largest purchaser 
of rail-motor cars during the year, ordering a total of 
16 units. Three of these are 550-hp. capacity cars, 
weighing 136,450 lb. each, which were built by the J. 
G. Brill Company. The remaining 12 cars ordered by 
the Santa Fe are of 400 hp. capacity. 

Although the 1931 orders for rail-motor cars are 
small, the figures in the table showing the power-plant 
capacities indicate a continuance of the trend toward 





Power-Plant Capacity of Rail-Motor Cars, U. S. and Canada 


Horsepower 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
GE Ds ccncwneenesinsaenenses os 14 2 5 6 2 er 
Over 100 to and including 125...... 7 - 1 3 ai es 
Over 125 to and including 150...... es ne 4 1 os re 
Over 150 to and including 175...... 1 1 a ba cr 
Over 175 to and including 200...... 3 3 1 a ii we 
Over 200 to and including 250...... 65 43 13 2 ba a 
Over 250 to and inciuding 300...... 26 76 64 15 7 1 
Over 300 to and including 350...... ‘a ae 30 2 2 ae 
Over 350 to and including 400...... ae 18 64 25 22 
Over 400 to and including 450...... 8 7 6 2 ae 1 
Over 450 to and including 500...... 11 1 4 5 ate 
ER waa nes c4uaie nee daeeenee ¥s 38 15 30 17 6 
oe ene me 24 1 2 





higher capacity units. In 1925, the figures for which 
year are not shown, the power-plant capacities of motor 
cars ordered were fairly well distributed between 100 or 
less and 250 hp. However, beginning with 1926, 65 of 
the cars ordered, or 54 per cent of the total, had power 





Comparison of Rail-Motor Weights, U. S. and Canada 


Weights 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
ka ccna wnsee buena nw ews 7 a 3 3 ace ae 
Over 25,000 Ib. to and including 50,000 Ib. 7 i 4 6 

Over 50,000 Ib. to and including 75,000 1b. 2 4 4 wee 
Over 75.000 Ib. to and including 100,000 Ib. 79 29 16 5 rae 
Over 100,000 lb. to and including 125,000 lb. 32 88 62 20 2 
Over 125,000 Ib. to and including 150,000 lb. 5 21 58 54 29 


° ‘ss «¢ 6 @ 
ee as) ee 


Over 150.000 lb. to and including 175,000 Ib. .. ae 11 24 13 
| uk RR Se A aeertee ora 1 ds i 7 ote 
ERIE Sa es: Se ee ea 26 5 7 





plants of over 200 hp. to and including 250 hp. The 
next highest horsepower group had 26 cars, or 22 per 
cent of the total. 

These figures were practically reversed the following 
year, 1927, when 43, or 26 per cent of the total number 
ordered, had power plants of over 200 hp. and up to 
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(ie This Years 
Maintenance 


DOLLARS 


> 
Gi & 
Haul More Tons 


FSPECIALLY those dollars which will be spent for 
locomotive wearing materials— put ’em o work on 
a ton-mile basis. 


Specify HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace GUN-IRON 
for all the vital parts listed at the bottom of this page. 


- Its wear-resisting qualities will insure you greater mileage 




















\ between renewals, more efficient locomotives, fewer fail- 
” s > an ures, lower fuel consumption, and a big savings in the 
oe oe dollars formerly required for maintenance. 
‘ Buse Rings 
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Eighty-Foot Gas-Electric Motor Car Built by Pullman—Equipped With 400-hp. Electro-Motive Power Plant 


250 hp., and 76, or 46 per cent, had power plants rang- 
ing between 250 and 300 hp. The year 1928 saw a big 
step toward higher powered units when 27 per cent of 
the motor cars ordered for service in the United States 
and Canada had power plants rated at over 350 hp. In 
1929, when 142 motor cars and trailers were ordered, 
over 76 per cent of the motor cars had power plants 
exceeding 350 hp. The larger percentage of the motor 
cars ordered during 1930 and 1931 had power plants of 
around 400 hp. capacity, with the next largest percent- 
age having plant capacities of over 500 hp. 


The weights of 25 of the 30 cars ordered for service 
in the United States and Canada fall between 125,000 
and 150,000 Ib. Four cars have weights ranging be- 
tween 150,000 and 175,000 lb. One of the tables shows 
the distribution of the motor cars by weight since 1926. 

All of the cars ordered during 1931 for service by the 
steam railroads on this continent have gas-electric pow- 
er plants. No oil-electric units were ordered last year. 

Following is a list of the orders for rail-motor cars 
placed with the builders in the United States and Can- 
ada during 1930: 








Orders for Rail Motor Cars and Trailers 


For Service in the United States 


Length of 
Motor Type of Horse- Seating bagg. compt. 
Purchaser No. or Trailer power plant power capacity Ft. In. Weight Builders 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 3 Motor Gas-Electric 550 a 48 11% 136,450 Brill-G. E. 

4 Motor Gas-Electric 400 28 33 6 134,000 Elec.-M.- Pullman 

5 Motor Gas-Electric 400 a 43 3% 133,400 Elec.-M.-West.-Pullman 

1 Artic. Gas-Electric 900 icy 53 2% 240,900 Elec.-M.-G. E.-Pullman 

3 Motor Gas-Electric 400 > 43 3% 133,400 Elec.-M.-Pullman 
Cleveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 2 Motor Gas-Electric 535 es 44 6 135,050 Brill-G. E. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis......... 1 Motor Gas-Electric 300 = 32 y+ 130,000 Elec.-M.-St. Louis 

1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 vr 29 1 146,000 Flec.-M.-G. E.-St. Louis 

2 Motor Gas-Electric 400 ys 44 0 145,000 Elec.-M.-G, E.-St. Louis 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .......... 1 Motor Gas-Electric 415 = 44 0 157,000 Brill-West.-St. Louis 

1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 aa 44 0 150,000 Eiec.-M.-G. E.-St. Louis 
Missouri Pacific ...............-. 2 Motor Gas-Electric 400 as 28 4% 157,000 Elec.-M.-G. E.-St. Louis 

Export 
Consolidated R. R. of Cuba....... 5 Motor Gasoline 85 56 , «= 31,520 Brill-Hall-Scott 
National Rys. of Mexico..... goagt En Motor Gasoline 84 39 4 6 29,800 White-Company Shop 
Uruguayan State Rys....... 5 Motor Gasoline 85 43 7 O 30,820 Brill-Hall-Scott 
Canada 

De er 2 Motor Gas-Electric 400 50 20 2 142,000 Elec.-M.-West.-Ottawa Car 

2 Motor Gas-Electric 400 25 34. 6 142,000 Elec.-M.-West.-Ottawa Car 


* Not included in totals. 








Communication Services 
(Continued from page 67) 


tem. On the Santa Fe (System) 18 new machines and 
618 miles of circuit were added to printer service. 
Other roads which engaged in this type of construction 
were the Canadian Pacific, the Texas & New Orleans, 
the Rock Island, and the Canadian National. 

A notable installation of communication cables was 
completed on the Reading, in connection with that 
road’s electrification program. A total of 95 miles of 
cable, varying in size from 11- to 99-pair, was put in 
service along the electrified lines in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia and its suburbs. : 

One of the largest communication construction pro- 
jects under way at the present time is on the Pennsyl- 
vania between New Brunswick, N. J., and Trenton, 


and between Wilmington, Del., and Washington, D. C., 
in connection with the extensive electrification program 
being carried out on that road. An underground con- 
duit is being constructed, which, when complete, will 
carry all the communication and signaling wires for a 
distance of 225 miles between New York and Wash- 
ington. 

As to the future, with the increasing attention that is 
being given to carrier-current systems of telegraphy and 
telephony, it is to be expected that as soon as business 
conditions warrant, the construction of this facility will 
receive a decided impetus Also, the use of teletypes for 
vard and terminal operation has been extended and 
should receive increasing attention in the future. Print- 
ing telegraphy, too, promises to provide a greater field 
of construction activity as soon as business picks up 
sufficiently to tax the capacity of existing communica- 
tion facilities. 
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PASSENGER-BAGGAGE CAR BUILT FOR CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 
KOPPEL AUTOMATIC AIR DUMP CARS 
TANK CARS 


COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR REPAIRING CARS 





STEEL UNDERFRAMES — CAST STEEL BOLSTERS and SIDE FRAMES— 
PRESSED PARTS—MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS 
CHILLED TREAD WHEELS—FORGINGS 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
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90 TON CAPACITY HOPPER CAR B_ UILT FOR BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE R. R. 
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Rate Increase to Become Effective 
January 4 


The $100,000,000 temporary emergency 
increase in freight rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
substitute for the 15 per cent increase 
asked by the railroads will become 
effective on January 4 as the result of a 
special permission order issued by the 
commission on December 24 authorizing 
the publication of the necessary tariffs 
on five days’ notice. The rates are to ex- 
pire on March 31, 1933. Tariff-publish- 
ing agents of the railroads had been in 
Washington working on the details of the 
special tariffs and in conference with the 
commission on them for several days and 
it had been hoped to make the effective 
date January 1, but because of the enor- 
ous amount of physical work necessary 
and the intervention of so many holidays, 
it was found necessary to adopt the later 
date. The applications for sixth section 
permission to make the increases effective 
on less than statutory notice were filed 
on December 24 and granted by the com- 
mission later in the day. 

It was necessary for the commission to 
issue the following orders: 

1. An order in Ex Parte No. 103 modi- 
fying all outstanding unexpired orders of 
the Commission to the extent necessary 
to permit the increases authorized in said 
decisions to be established. 

2. Relief from the long-and-short-haul 
provisions of the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act to the extent 
necessary to permit the increases author- 
ized in said proceeding to be established, 
such relief to expire March 31, 1933. 

3. A special permission under section 
6 of the interstate commerce act waiving 
certain tariff rules so as to enable the 
authorized increases to be published in 
master tariffs and special supplements, 
and authorizing the establishment of the 
authorized increased charges on not less 
than five days’ posting and filing as re- 
quired by law. 

The increases are covered in a “master” 
tariff applying for account of all carriers 
as shown in tariffs and supplements 
thereto making specific reference to it and 
will be applicable only in connection with 
tariff publications making specific refer- 
ence to the master tariff and to the ex- 
tent indicated in such tariff publications. 
The increases, of 1 and 2 cents per hun- 
dred pounds or 6 and 12 cents per ton 
(adopted in place of the original proposal 
for increases of $3 and $6 a car) are 
shown in columns after the names of the 
various commodities headed “emergency 
charge rates.” 

As to tidewater coal, which moves to 


Hampton Roads by rail, thence by water 
to New England, and thence inland by 
another rail movement, it has been ar- 
ranged by the carriers that but one 
emergency increase shall be applied, to 
the initial rail movement, and an agree- 
ment will be reached among the carriers 
for a division of the amount with the 
New England lines. A similar arrange- 
ment is under consideration for lake 
cargo coal and iron ore which are han- 
died in two separate rail hauls broken 
by a lake movement but because lake nav- 
igation is now closed it was not necessary 
to complete the arrangement at this time. 


Porter Elected Chairman of |. C. C. 


Pursuant to its policy of having its 
various members serve as chairman in 
rotation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has elected Commissioner C. R. 
Porter as its presiding officer for the 
year 1932 to succeed Ezra Brainerd, Jr. 


Fire at P. R. R. Altoona Shops 


Fire causing an estimated loss of be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,200,000 destroyed 
the central section of the Altoona machine 
shops, a unit of the Pennsylvania’s 
Altoona (Pa.) works, on the morning of 
December 27. The departments destroyed 
were the bolt, telegraph, electric, air 
brake, machine and two erecting shops. 


D. L. & W. Suburban Fare Increase 
Authorized 


Increases of 15 to 25 per cent in com- 
mutation fares on the lines of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western between 
points in New Jersey and New York city, 
which had been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were found 
justified by the commission in a report 
made public on December 24, accompa- 
nied by an order vacating its suspension. 
The increases were to have become 
effective on November 1, 1930, but were 
suspended on protests filed by represent- 
atives of the communities affected and 
were later voluntarily suspended by the 
company until January 1. The company 
had submitted cost studies estimating the 
loss in the operation of commutation 
service at $539,000 a year, whereas a re- 
turn of 5.75 per cent on the investment 
of $28,582,333 would be $1,643,484. The 
amount of the increases was estimated at 
$649,335, leaving a deficiency of $1,533,149. 
While exceptions were taken by prot- 
estants to the cost studies the report 
says that it is not considered that if all 
the exceptions were stated in amounts 
they would eliminate the loss shown in- 
clusive of a fair return. 
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Favorable Prospects for Finance 
Corporation Bill 


A favorable report on the Walcott bill 
providing for the creation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, one of 
whose functions will be to make loans 
to railways unable to obtain funds upon 
reasonable terms through ordinary chan- 
nels, was voted by the sub-committee of 
the Senate committee on banking and 
currency at an evening session on Decem- 
ber 22, following the hearings which were 
reported in last week’s issue. Some 
amendments were favored by the sub- 
committee, one of which will probably be 
a provision requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to pass on the railway 
applications for loans and issue certifi- 
cates approving them, thereby disposing 
of Senator Couzens’ proposal that the 
$300,000,000 revolving fund of Section 
210 of the transportation act be revived. 
Members of the sub-committee and 
bankers who testified before it expressed 
a preference for a single loan fund, to 
which railways might have access, over 
the idea of establishing a separate fund. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
testified briefly at the final session of the 
hearings, urging the importance of 
prompt action. He referred to the testi- 
mony of Chairman Brainerd of the com- 
mission showing that the railways have 
$156,000,000 of obligations maturing in 
the first four months of 1932 and pointed 
out that no funds to be collected by the 
Railroad Credit Corporation from the 
temporary freight rate advance will be 
available for loans until some time in 
March. He said the railways had no ob- 
jection to the suggestion that the com- 
mission pass upon the loans and recalled 
Chairman Brainerd’s statement that the 
commission could do so in a week if nec- 
essary. 


Receivers Endeavor to Secure 
Wabash Funds 


United States District Judge Davis of 
St. Louis, Mo., has continued until Jan- 
uary 15 the hearing on a court order for 
the First National Bank in St. Louis and 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company to show cause why an injunc- 
tion should not be issued against them 
for failure to turn over to the receivers 
for the Wabash certain funds on deposit 
at the time the railroad went into re- 
ceivership. In their answers filed with 


the court, the banks take the position that 
the Federal courts lack jurisdiction, and 
also that the banks would be deprived of 
their constitutional guarantee if forced 
to turn over the deposits of the Wabash. 





